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OF A HALF-BREED. 


By W. A. Fraser. 


feed an Indian at Stony Mountain 

jail for seven years for nothing. 

He must have done something 
serious to be fed well, decorated with 
the iron jewelry, have a trained chape- 
ron, and become really the exclusive 
ward of the nation. 

If he get seven years in all probability 
he should have been hanged, for the 
Queen’s agents are tolerant of these half- 
tamed children of the forest. 

Maxepeto, a Blackfoot half-breed, had 
been sent to Stony Mountain for seven 
years. According to this tale, a white 
man in his place would have been 
hanged. 

Maxepeto was always bad. Those 
who knew him best said he was exclu- 
sively bad. 

When an evil Indian dies—too evil 
to get into the Happy Hunting Ground 
—-he comes back reincarnated as a half- 
breed, and Maxepeto was unholy even 
for a “breed.” 

It was at Trapper’s Landing that the 
thing happened. Trapper’s Landing was 
within seven miles of the northwest 
boundary line of the Canadian Terri- 
tories. Beyond that was a wilderness of 
spruce, and muskeg, and fierce-running 
rivers stretching away to the Arctic. In 
the wilderness were fur animals, Indians, 
a few white traders, and a deficiency of 
law and holy writ. 

The clay feet of Trapper’s Landing 
rested in the waters of the Saska River, 
and a box tossed on its current at the 
Landing would fetch up on the shores 
of Athabasca, or Great Slave Lakes, over 


- ‘HE Canadian Government doesn’t 


a thousand miles away; in pieces, of 
course, for the hell-gate of Grand Rapids 
would batter it into smithereens, as a 
coffee bean is smashed in the mill. 

Maxepeto knew that water roadway 
well, clean through to the home of the 
Musk Ox, in the land that had been 
cursed by the Gods, and left bare of 
everything but moss, away to the north 
and east of Great Slave Lake. 

Once he had gone there with a mad 
Englishman who had a long purse and 
wondrous rifles of unique make. The 
half-breed had returned with money 
enough to develop a highly embellished 
season of delirium tremens, and some 
classical Oxford oaths, which he had 
adapted from the Englishman’s vocabu- 
lary. Mexepeto’s “By Jove! I get me 
bully squiffy, don’t you know!” was a 
revelation to his coffee-colored brethren. 
“Oh, he had a dally bad time,” he as- 
sured them. 

And as for the Britisher, he had ac- 
quired no Musk Ox heads, but had left 
an ear, three fingers of his right hand, 
and several toes to bear witness to the 
“bloody awful climate, don’t you know.” 

If the sporting rifles could have shot 
through two hundred miles of atmos- 
phere, almost frozen solid, without a 
stick of wood the size of a pen handle in 
the whole expanse of it, he might have 
bagged a bull's head. But together he 
and Maxepeto tracked their Peterboro 
canoe up the muddy side of the Atha- 
basca, and he sailed back to England, 
while the half-breed industriously la- 
bored at the propagation of an ecstatic 
drunk. 
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Trapper’s Landing was the whiskey 
limit. No man might take the fire- 
water beyond the territories’ borders, 
and to that end two preventive police 
abode at this jumping-off place. 

With extreme diligence that liquor 
law was enforced, so that the Landing’s 
soil was more or less always soaked in 
corn juice. A keg stopped was a keg 
broached, and liquor drunk was liquor 
destroyed. 

Life at the Landing in conse- 
quence was one long jubilee 
of hilarious precaution; it 
would have been a sin to let 
the fire-water go out amongst 
the benighted redmen of the 
North. 

The Trading Company's 
Factor was king of this Bac- 
chanalian vale. He was 
magistrate in the face of 
the law, and arbiter of all 
things, in the belief of the 
Indians. Sometimes 
when a _ petty 
case was on in 
his court room, 
which was the 
store, and it 
dragged a bit, 
he would say, 
with drunken 
gravity, “Oh, 
Shoo! Give 
him three 
years.” 

Then 
eo ure 
would 
stand ad- 
journed 
for aweek, 
and the 
policeman 
would 
bring the 
case up 
again at 
the end of 
that time ; the magistrate would have 
forgotten all about it, and probably put 
the culprit on to work for the company 
at a dollar-and-a-half a day, under the 
impression that the man was a victim 
of somebody’s malice. 

There were no Courts of Appeal, noth- 
ing only the varying moods of the Factor 
Magistrate to average out justice. Some 
offenders got ten times the possible 


sHoo ! 


** OH, GIVE HIM 


THREE 
YEARS,’ 
AOD. 





























sentence, while others got nothing who 
should have been hanged. 

It was because of this climatic atmos- 
phere that Maxepeto selected Trapper’s 
Landing as his place of abode. 

One morning the Factor called Maxe- 
peto into the store and said: “Go and 
get Nonokasi, and bring her here; I'll 
marry you.” 

There was nothing very startling in 
this sudden 
command, 
because 
they were 
all at Trap- 
per's Land- 
ing. If the 
Factor had 
said,‘““Here's 
a pair of 
new boots 
for you, 
Nichie,” the 
half - breed 
would have 
been more 
i Surprised. 
‘ That he had 

never thought 
of marrying 

Nonokasi, or for 
the matter of 
that any other 

woman, did not 
matter in the 
slightest ; the Fac- 
tor had not consulted 


his wishes in the 
affair—didn’t care a 
mink-skin whether Maxe- 
peto would like to have 


Nonokasi for squaw or not. 
Also what the Indian maiden 
might think about it was of small 
moment ; Hudson’s Bay Factors are 

supposed to do the thinking for the 

people in these districts. So he sim- 
ply said : “ Marsh ! (Go) bring her soon.” 

Maxepeto rummaged among the te- 
pees until he found Nonokasi. 

“The Ookimous wanting you, I think 
me,” he said in his crook-limbed patois. 

The girl brushed her black, glistening 
hair smooth; tied a bilious-yellow silk 
handkerchief, with impossible blue de- 
signs in the corners, about her neck ; 
threw a Scotch plaid shawl over her 
shoulders, and silently followed the big 
half-breed to the company’s store. Per- 
haps the Factor wanted to give her a 
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pound of tea, or an order for silk-worked 
moccasins. 

The Factor had been enforcing the 
law by patriotically destroying much 
overproof whiskey, so he was enthusi- 
astically primed for the work in hand. 

“Stand up there together,” he said 
with maudlin dignity. “ Hold onabit!” 
and he fumbled in a drawer where much 
jewelry of unique design and unheard- 
of metal was kept in disorderly abandon. 
He fished out a ring with an olive-col- 
ored diamond, half the size of the Koh- 
i-noor, and handing it to Maxepeto 
said: “Now we'll go ahead. When I 
shout put it on her finger.” 

The marriage was more or less legally 
consummated, with the store assistant 
as witness. 


a Half-Breed. 5 


as he would a pack horse, with tea, 
sugar, biscuit, tinned jams, fat pork and 
some household furniture, consisting of 
a looking-glass, comb, a frying-pan and 
several yards of gaudy print. He threw 
a bag of flour on his own broad shoul- 
ders, and stolidly led the way over the 
hill, behind which nestled the smoke- 
tanned canvas tepees of his red-skinned 
friends. 

“ He’s a damn bad lot,” muttered the 
Factor, leaning groggily against the 
door-jamb, as he watched the two figures 
slouch along the winding trail. “He's 
a bad lot, but she'll steady him, and it'll 
take her out of the way.” 

“By Goss!” muttered the breed, as 
he labored along under his hundred 
weight of flour. “What the debbil I want 





** WHAT THE DEBBIL 1 WANT GET SQUAW ME FOR?” 


* How old are you >” the Factor asked 
Maxepeto, the census routine becoming 
indefinitely mixed up with the other rite 
in his mind. 

“ Fifty summers,” answered the breed. 

“And you?” 

“ Twenty,” lisped Nonokasi, covering 
her face with the red-checked shawl, 
bashfully. 

The Factor pulled a big sheet of 
brown wrapping paper towards him, 
made an exhaustive calculation with his 
pencil and said : “ That averages thirty- 
five. Write them down as thirty-five 
years old,” he added to the clerk. 

Then Maxepeto’s reward materialized 
immediately. 

“Give them debt for a good outfit,” 
the Factor commanded the clerk. 

The bridegroom loaded up the bride 


get squaw me for? S’pose the Factor 
got some game make memarry dat gal.”’ 

Then he thought cheerfully of the 
pork, and the sugar, and the many 
plugs of black tobacco, and they rose 
like a barrier between him and the in- 
convenience of having a wife. Also 
there was no doubt he had made a friend 
of the man in charge of the commissa- 
riat, the Ookimous. That was as good 
as apension. He even might hope to 
take part in some of the whiskey- 
destroying bouts. 

The marriage was the making of 
Maxepeto from a worldly point of view. 
From that time forth he was like the 
lilies of the field: he toiled not, yet 
still had raiment—not gorgeous, but 
shop-made and of wondrous cut—still 
it was raiment. 
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Of a free choice work is never in- 
cluded in the curriculum of an Indian. 
Maxepeto was a specific redman in his 
abhorrence of labor. There were many 
things he could do, but best of all could 
he steer a six-ton flat-boat, carrying a 
hundred pieces of goods, down through 
the treacherous rapids of the Saska 
River. 

And this was the one thing he would 
do. When well loaded with liquor of 
unquestioned vileness his constant boast 
was, “ I’m de bes’ bully steersman on de 
ribber !” 

No man on all that boiling turbulent 
stream, with its rock-blocked rapids, 
could handle a boat like the huge half- 
breed. He liked the danger of it, and 
the pay was big. There was little 
manual labor, which was the saving 
grace of the thing in his eyes. 

Two months after his marriage he 
went down with the first boat of the 
season ; he was gone three moons. The 
boats never came up the river again— 
they couldn’t; so the pilots always 
walked back. 

Maxepeto tramped up the river bank 
day after day, and when he was near 
home cut across the hillside and ap- 
peared unannounced in his tepee home. 

He should not have come as a leopard 
stalks a deer. But he was a big, blun- 
dering breed, with a thousand-year 
heritage of savagery in his blood. 

That night he came to the store and 
asked for a bottle of Jamaica ginger tor 
Nonokasi ; she was ill, he said. 

The next day he came again, and 
fumbled among the limited stock of 
patent medicines, and went off with a 
bottle of fruit salts and a tin of mustard 
plasters—his wife was worse. 

Next day he came back and said she 
was dead, 


The clerk went over to the tepee and 
had a look at Nonokasi. She was dead, 
of a surety. 

Maxepeto got a few rough pine boards 
from the Factor, made a rude coffin, 
and in that she was brought down to 
the Mission House, so that Father Le 
Farge might perform the last rites be- 
tore she was laid away in the little clay 
cell up on the hillside. ' 

There was no inquest, no bother of 
any sort; doctors and lawyers, and un- 
dertakers and coroners, and the others 
who make such a serious business of 
dying, were hundreds of miles away. 
Trapper’s Landing had no time for that 
sort of thing. When people wanted to 
die in peace they just died, and nobody 
bothered them or the friends who were 
lett behind. 

There was the body in its rough pine 
case, down at the Mission House, if 
anybody wished to look at it. Father 
Le Farge would return that night, 
and Nonokasi would be buried next 
morning, as became a good Cath- 
olic. 

In the morning, after the simple ser- 
vice, they were carrying the coffin out- 
side to fasten on the cover. Some one 
tripped on the step and the case fell. 
The good Father started back with a 
cry of horror, tor the head of the dead 


. girl had rolled to one side. 


The slender neck had been complete- 
ly severed by a sharp knife, and that 
while she was still alive. 

The glazed eyes stared with horrible 
grotesqueness into the face of the 
evil Maxepeto as he_ stood beside 
the coffin and glared down at his dead 
victim. 

Why he only got seven years no one 
can say, for he never denied it—but that 
was his sentence. 

















THE COURTS AT TUXEDO, 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH RACQUETS AND 
TENNIS. 


By Eustace H. Miles, 


Amateur Tennis Champion, Amateur Racquet Champion of America, 


(the latter more popularly known 
in America as “court tennis"), 
seem to have taken such a firm 
root in the land, that a comparison of the 
English and American styles and stand- 
ards of play appears peculiarly fitting 
at this time of international match- 
making. It will be easier to begin with 
racquets, for in that game the differences 
are the fewer. In fact, the game seems 
to have become more or less “set,” at 
least so far as strokes are concerned. 
If even Tom Pettitt cannot invent some 
new stroke, then one might almost con- 
clude that no new strokes will ever be 
invented. The best and most paying 
stroke in America, as in England, still 
is (as it has always been) the hard low 
drive right down the side of the court, 
close to the side wall. The best and 
most paying service in America, as in 
England, is the fast and heavily cut 
service. Tennis is different ; for there 
is great dispute as to which is the most 
paying stroke for ordinary purposes, 
and which is the most paying service. 
The differences in rackets in America 
and England are more in the conditions 
under which the game is played, and in 
the strokes which those conditions en- 
courage. 
First of all, America has far fewer 


. ‘HE two games, rackets and tennis 


courts than England; even when we 
count Tuxedo as if it were already fin- 
ished, we still have less than ten. In 
England there are not only the courts 
at Prince’s, Queen’s, Lord’s, Manchester, 
etc., and at Oxford and Cambridge and 
London University, but there are the 
numerous army courts and the numer- 
ous public-school courts (for example, 
those at Eton, Harrow, Winchester and 
Marlborough). There are also several 
private courts. And all this means 
more professionals, more players, more 
competitions, more variety of practice. 
It means a greater number of players 
of a high standard. It should mean a 
higher average of play. 

Secondly, America has slower courts. 
Philadelphia has the fastest, and Tux- 
edo will vie with any English court, for 
it will be one of Bickley’s, and Bickley 
has the secret of making the fastest 
courts in the world. 

Thirdly, America uses softer balls. 

The result of these last twodifferences, 
viz., of the slower courts and the softer 
balls, is seen in the American play. 
Many American players use the side- 
walls a great deal. This produces a 
stroke which is seldom lovely. Again, 
many American players use the push- 
stroke, rather than the full and free 
swing. This also produces a stroke 
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E. H. MILES, 


which is seldom lovely. Add to this 
the fact that many Americans do not 
risk trying to kill the ball by a low 
drive, but prefer to play the safety 
game, and return it high ; and we shall 
see that these many Americans play a 
game which is nearer to squash than to 
the typical English game of racquets, as 
played, say, at Queen’s Club or Harrow. 

There are exceptions, of course. Thus 
Mr. Quincy Shaw, Jr., of Boston, and Mr. 
Clarence Mackay, of New York, play a 
typical English game, and probably 
would play far better in a fast court 
with harder balls, than in a slow court 
with softer balls. They and Mr. Austin 
Potter, of Boston, and some others have 
all the severity of the English stroke. 

Besides this, it is probable that the 
slower court and the softer balls are far 
better for the average player ; they pro- 
duce longer rallies, and thereby encour- 
age beginners, whereas fast courts and 
hard balls have made many a beginner 
give up the game in despair. 


. The American uses the volley and 
half-volley less freely than the English- 
man ; he finds it safer to wait, although 


-the volley or half-volley would often 


take the opponent by surprise. Almost 
every ball comes off the back-wall so 
easily that the risk does not seem worth 
while. 

But the court and balls will not ac- 
count for one marked feature of the 
American play, viz., that from the left- 
hand service court the backhand service 
is scarcely ever tried. In England it is 
very common, and its advantage ,not 
only in hiding the ball from the oppo- 
nent, but also in making the ball come 
from a different point, is fully realized. 
Mr. Dames Longworth even serves back- 
handed from the right-hand side, and 
this attack is wonderfully effective. 

There can be no doubt that, in other 
respects besides this, the standard of ex- 
cellence in America is many points be- 
low the standard of excellence in Eng- 
land. This is due not merely. to the 
larger number of courts, professionals, 
players, and competitions, but also to 
the comparative absence of the “pre- 
paratory”’ games for rackets, and es- 
pecially of squash, in America, and also 
tothe fact that American players seldom 
begin rackets till they have ceased to be 
boys. The great English racquet fami- 
lies, e. g., of the Crawleys, the Fosters, 
began ball and games when they were 
quite little boys. 

But America is ahead of England in 
energy. Those who do play the game 
over here play it with heart and soul ; 
the average is already high, and seems 
likely to rise quickly every year. 

At the public schools and at Oxford 
and Cambridge the game has languished 
somewhat of late years, partly because 
there are not so many who can afford 
the expense. Here there is no such 
reason, and so there is every promise of 
a great and rapid rise in the American 
standard of excellence. 

There are certain suggestions which 
I should like to make about the way in 
which this rise may be hastened. 

There should certainly be more courts 
in this country. It surprises me that 
every great university and every great 
school has not yet built its court or 
courts, with squash-courts by the side. 
Winter exercise is a serious problem for 
the schools and universities here, and 
mere gymnastics or mere athletic sports 
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will never alone be the final solution of 
the problem. There are needed not mere 
exercises, but games, and of all games 
racquets and squash are among the most 
suitable 

I would suggest, therefore, that all 
the great universities and schools should 
have racquet and squash courts built for 
them, either from their own funds or 
by the generosity of such patrons of 
true sport as those who subscribed to 
the Tuxedo tennis and racquet courts. 
Many of these had never even seen a 
tennis court before! Ifthe authorities 
have any scruples, I can assure them, as 
one who has been a master at Rugby 
and at Marlborough, and a lecturer and 
coach at Cambridge, that there are few, 
if any, games which are more played by 
those who work hard and successfully 
with their brains. 

I should suggest, also, that squash be 
learned before rackets be attempted. 
In squash it is far easier to reach the 
standard at which one can enjoy one’s 
self, and the squash court is a great 
nursery for racket players, as Harrow 
School has often proved. 

With regard to the game itself, I 
hardly like to advise the use of faster 
courts or harder balls, at any rate for 
nine players out of every ten; nor should 
I like to suggest a very liberal use of 
the volley and half-volley. But I might 
safely recommend American amateurs 
to vary their service; e. g., its pace and 
its cut, far more than they do at present. 

In considering some of the differ- 
ences between American and English 
(court) tennis, we shall find that they 
also depend partly’on the differences in 
the balls and in the courts. 

The American balls, and especially 
the Boston balls, are somewhat harder 
than the English, and the cloth is some- 
what thicker. The problem of the best 
possible ball cannot be entered into 
here; but I think it may safely be said 
that the average American ball lasts 
longer and keeps its shape better than 
the average English ball. 

The American courts, at least those 
at New York, Boston, and Newport, 
are somewhat smaller than the best 
English courts (e. g., those at Queen’s, 
Prince’s and Lord’s), and the roof is 
somewhat lower, partly owing to the 
requirements of the law about the 
height of buildings. In both these re- 
spects Tuxedo is an exception ; it is of 


the size of the Court at Lord’s, where 
the Gold Prize is played, and has a very 
high roof. It also has perfectly true 
and uniform walls and floor. 

The American courts are far fewer 
in number, and therefore there are, as 
in racquets, fewer professionals, fewer 
players, and fewer chances of variety of 
play. 

When we come to consider the style 
of play, as distinct from the balls and 
the court, we are met at the outset by 
two great difficulties. 

The first question is “ What shall we 
call the typical English style of play ?” 
Now I will at once leave myself out of 
the discussion, for I am not in the least 
a typical English: player; the English 
Times is perpetually abusing my meth- 
ods, as being “ boisterous”’ and “rollick- 
ing,” and far removed from the style of 
Alfred Lyttelton. Norcan Sir Edward 
Grey be considered as typical; his meth- 
ods are very like my own, for he relies 
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chiefly on his activity and on his re- 
turn. Nor can Ernest Crawley be con- 
sidered as typical; his stroke is almost 
entirely with the wrist, and utterly un- 
like the stroke of any other player. 
Peter Latham is not a typical English 
player either—he is quite unique, in 
fact, almost as unique as Tom Pettitt. 

It is probable that either Mr. J. B. 
Gribble or Mr. Percy Ashworth would 
be selected as the best example of the 
best English game. And I shall take 
them as my examples, at the same time 
trying to allow for the fact that they are 
far above the average. 

The second question is “ What shall 
we call the typical American style of 
play?” For if, on the one hand, we 
take the New York Racquet and Tennis 
Club, we shall find that the style is al- 
most English. If Mr. Gribble played 
there the members might regard him as 
one of themselves if they left out of 
sight the standard of his play and his 
method of volleying and serving on cer- 
tain occasions. Mr. Cecil Baring and 
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Mr. Gribble play in almost precisely the 
same fashion. Mr. T. Suffern Tailer’s 
hard, straight forces, and E. Thomson’s 
overhand “railroad”’ services, however, 
would be seldom seen in England. For 
them we should rather go to Boston. 

In Boston we find the hard, straight 
forces, for which Pettitt is famous, and 
often the overhand railroad service, of 
which Mr. Lawrence Stockton is far the 
greatest exponent. The English /te/d 
of February roth says: 

“Stockton isa player who relies almost 
entirely on his service (which aims at 
drawing the opponent right up to the net 
and close to the side-wall, rather than at 
making a nick), and on his wrist-flick. 
He uses his body and shoulder very 
little, but (in the rallies) rather tries to 
force straight and hard, or to get the 
nick. He does not put on very much cut.” 

Most of the Boston players serve hard, 
hit hard and aim for the openings or 
for the nick, keep the head of the racket 
down, use their wrists and arms well, 
mask the direction of their strokes, and 
play with wonderful energy and activ- 
ity. They do not use the side-walls very 
much, nor do they put on a heavy cut, 
as a general rule, though they occasion- 
ally put on atwist. In Boston, however, 
there are one or two exceptions. Thus 
a great deal of the game of Mr. Rich- 
mond Fearing, and the whole game of 
Mr. Austin Potter, is English rather than 
Bostonian. 

If, therefore, we wish to make com- 
parisons, we compare England and 
New York, where the teaching of Al- 
fred Tompkins prevails ; and we shall 
add that, both in New York and Boston, 
as in England, the rackets are far more 
tightly strung, the courts are far truer 
and faster, and therefore the game is 
faster, than in former days. In New 
York and Boston, as in England, there 
is less grace and dignity, more activity 
and exercise. In New York and Bos- 
ton, as in England, the standard of 
honor and courtesy is—generally speak- 
ing—just as high as it can be. 

But in England we find more volley- 
ing and half-volleying, more play for 
the grille, and more side-wall play 
(“ boasting ’’) than in New York. These 
are the chief contrasts. 

The contrasts are far more numerous 
between England and Boston, and it 
might be interesting if I frankly men- 
tioned just what struck me most the 
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first time I went into the Boston court. 

Needless to say, the idea of a court 
on the fifth or sixth floor was very 
strange to me; the mere possibility of 
such an ingenious scheme would not 
have occurred to an English mind. 

I was also struck by the very high 
average of play, or rather by the ap- 
pearance of a very high average. I 
went into the dedans again and again, 
and I cannot recall a single instance 
where both players did not seem to be 
enjoying themselves, bustling about, 
getting up all sorts of returns, and “ put- 
ting up” a game that was not always 
graceful, perhaps, but was seldom dull. 
The very trousers, tucked into the socks 
to prevent a ball from hitting them, 
etc., were a sign that the players set 
“business” above any merely esthetic 
considerations. } The marker called out 
the score with great keenness, as if he 
were saying, “ This is ¢#e game of the 
whole year.” There was no sign of 
slackness on the part of markers or 
players. There was a keen desire to 
win, and to win fairly. After the game 
there was often a most elaborate dis- 
cussion of the play.. There were more 
spectators than would have been pres- 


Racquets and Tennis. II 


ent in England, in spite of the fact that 
America has fewer “men of leisure” 
than England has. 

It will be most interesting to see to 
what extent Tuxedo, with its fast court 
and splendid opportunities, and with its 
promising marker, Ted Johnson, will 
develop a style of play different from, 
or akin to, that of England, New York 
or Boston, or a mixture of the three. 

There is no space to mention many of 
the other differences: for example, that 
the English players in a four-handed 
game often both stand back, whereas 
one American player usually stands 
forward. I can only briefly sum up a 
few of the points which seem best 
worth emphasizing : 

First of all, in spite of the fact that 
Americans begin the game of tennis 
comparatively late in life, that they 
have fewer courts and markers and 
players, that they have fewer squash- 
courts, that they have fewer men of 
leisure than we have in England, yet I 
really think that they play with more 
energy, that they are more ready to try 
new ideas, and that they have reached 
a higher average standard of play than 
we have reached in England. 
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Secondly, the American game is not 
yet fully developed. It is not every 
player, of course, who will find it worth 
while to try to use the volley, the half- 
volley, the heavily cut side-wall service, 
and the boasted force, to the same ex- 
tent that Peter Latham uses them. But 





THE NEW YORK “CORRECT” TENNIS STROKE, WITH 
HEAD OF RACKET ABOVE LEVEL OF WRIST; 
THE BOSTON STROKE HAS THE HEAD 
BELOW LEVEL OF WRIST. 


there are many who will find the ex- 
periments well worth making, and who 
will therefore make them. 

Thirdly, Americans are sure to realize 
soon the inestimable value of squash 
and rackets as a preparation for court- 
tennis ; and, when once they have real- 
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ized the great value of these other 
games as winter games, especially for 
those who are compelled to work hard, 
then we shall see squash, rackets, and 
court-tennis courts built at every great 
American university, and, at any rate, 
squash and racket-courts at every great 
American school. 

Last of all, when this desirable end 
has been attained, partly through the 
well-known open-mindedness of the 
college and school authorities, partly 
through the equally well-known gener- 
osity and true love of sport of such 
Americans as gave eighty thousand dol- 
lars for the Tuxedo tennis and racket 
courts, then we shall have not only in- 
ter-ciub, inter-school, and inter-univer- 
sity competitions, but also international 
competitions, which will probably do 
more to make the great nations under- 
stand and respect one another than any 
other influence in the world. For in 
these games, both in England and in 
America, players rarely forget that they 
are gentlemen ; in contrast with com- 
mercial and many other kinds of com- 
petitions, the unwritten laws of honor 
are very strictly observed. It is this that 
sets these games-so high in the list of 
games and athletics ; it is this in which 
the two countries show not the slightest 
contrast. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH DOG SHOWS 
CONTRASTED. 


By L. P. C. Astley, 


Judge at the Westminster Kennel Club's 1900 Show. 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1900. 


OMPARISONSare not necessarily 
odious, the proverb to the con- 
trary notwithstanding ; at any 
rate I will steer clear of the ad- 

age, so that my knowledge of dog poli- 
tics on both sides of the Atlantic may be 
of interest to all and benefit to some of 
the readers of OuTING. 

It will, perhaps, be best to divide what 
I have to say into heads, and without 
further preface I will begin with “ The 
Management.” 

I consider, taking the important items 
of the number as well as the quality of 
the exhibits, which are the two great- 
est factors in determining the status of 
a show, that the grand exhibition held 
February 2oth to 23d at Madison Square, 
New York, will compare favorably with 
Crystal Palace, Liverpool, Manchester 
or Cruft’s. These may be accepted as 
being the best English fixtures. As re- 
gards others, such as Birmingham, 
Bristol, Derby, Leicester or Chelten- 
ham; New York unquestionably takes 
higher rank. 

The Crystal Palace, however, is the 
English show “par excellence ;”’ its 


numerical strength may not be as great 
as Cruft’s with all its “catchy” classifi- 
cations and the numerous baits held out 
to exhibitors by one of the “cutest” 
caterers in the dog world, but for solid 
merit, for good all-round excellence in 
management, and the expedition with 
which the heavy task of judging is run 
through, it has no parallel in the world. 

This question of expedition is to my 
mind a most important one, and I can- 
not but feel that the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club show would be considerably 
improved if the judging was accom- 
plished on the first day of the show. I 
have a reputation for being “ quick” at 
sorting out the classes, and have fre- 
quently judged three hundred dogs of 
all breeds in three and a half hours. 
The judging could be done equally 
readily in America if the dogs were 
put before the judge in a sufficiently 
expeditious manner. 

The reason for the unwarrantable de- 
lay is the fact that the majority of the 
stewards either do not do their work, or 
do not understand what their duties 
are. In England the arrangements are 



















PRINCE NAPOLEON (FIRST, OPEN AND WINNERS, 
SMOOTH COATS). 


as follows : One steward is appointed to 
mark up the awards and take charge of 
the slips, and generally to answer any 
questions put to him by the judge as to 
the age, etc., of the exhibits. Another 


steward checks off the dogs as they en- - 


ter the ring, and three and sometimes 
four other stewards see that the keep- 
ers take each dog off its bench and into 
the ring, and in many cases the stewards 
take them in themselves. 

This is very different to the American 
procedure, where one steward not only 
attends to the judge, but sends for the 
dogs, chaiks up the awards, in fact, does 
all the work, except fetching the dogs 
from their benches, which important 
duty is delegated to keepers, who often 
know little or nothing, and care less, 
about their duties. 
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Another pregnant cause of delay is 

the fact that the competitors for the va- 
rious special prizes are not notified in 
any way to the judge, who has to find 
out, as best he can, which dogs to select 
for the competitions. The remedy for 
this cause of delay is simple. No dog 
should be able to compete for a special 
who is not duly entered for it, and the 
fact specified upon his entry form. I 
think it very possible that this reform 
will be made another year by the West- 
minster Kennel Club. 
The remedy for the lack of experienced 
stewards should be met by the 
officials of the many specialist 
clubs volunteering their services 
y as stewards for their particular 
breeds. A_ steward’s badge 
should not be looked upon as an 
ornament and a distinction, but 
should be an indication that its 
wearer is “ out on business,” and 
not on pleasure bent. Furthermore, it 
should be a sure sign that he will do 
any little service, answer any question, 
or give any directions in his power to 
the inquirer, be he judge, exhibitor or 
sightseer. 

I certainly think that the Dog Show 
movement would benefit much if such 
reforms as are foreshadowed above were 
instituted. I see no reason why an ex- 
hibitor should have to be away from 
home and business for a whole week to 
attend a show. In England, on the 
evening of the second day of the show, 
the great majority of exhibitors are at 
home. There is a general exodus as soon 
as the judging is over, and the saving 
in hotel dues and out-of-pocket ex- 
penses is considerable. 

I have no doubt some of my readers 
will consider some of my suggestions 
superfluous, but they are written with an 
object, viz., todo away with those long, 
tedious hours in the ring when neither 


BLACK PETER (FIRST, OPEN AND WINNERS). 
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judges, officials nor dogs can do their 
best. 


Whilst I am on the topic of manage- 


ment, and dealing with comparison, I 
cannot omit to make one, at least. I 
know some good secretaries and mana- 
gers, but I know none more competent 
than Mr. James Mortimer. 

Perhaps it is outside the scope of this 
article to mention so purely a financial 
matter as the price of admission. Yet 
the sum of one dollar seems to me very 
likely to keep away from the show a 
class of persons whom in England we 
find its best patrons, namely, the “ work- 
ingman fancier,” who is the very life 
and mainstay of the English dog show 
movement, but in America 
he is conspicuous by his 
absence. 

More breeders are evi- 
dently needed, and to en- 
courage the smaller fancier 
an admittance should be 
charged within his reason- 
able reach; at least that is 
my opinion, borne out by 
the great success of nearly 
the whole of the five hun- 
dred shows held each year 
in Great Britain. 

So much for manage- 
ment. As for the dogs 
themselves, I will now en- 
deavor to draw a series of 
parallels between the vari- 
ous breeds at the four most 
eminent English shows and 
the Westminster Kennel 
Club Show of 1900. 

It will probably be best to 
take them in the catalogue 
order. 

St. Bernards come first in the list, 
and my patriotism recoils when I have 
to state that at no showin England held 
of late have I seen such a good display 
of the “ Holy Breed” as that I had the 
pleasure of looking over in New York. 
In England one big kennel and one or 
two smaller ones annex all the best 
prizes in this variety. Consequently, 
the breed has declined in popularity. 
It is probable that “The King’s Son,” 
who belongs to the big kennel indicated 
above, is a great many points better 
than anything at the Garden, but in 
comparison with anything outside this 
kennel, such dogs as Sir Waldorf, Prince 
Napoleon, and such bitches as Princess 


Alice and Lady Bryn Mawr, would hold 
their own in any English competition. 

Mastiffs were not as good as they are 
in England. Both Prince of Wales and 
Black Peter are good specimens, but the 
latter begins to show age. 

Great Danes not being handicapped as 
they are on the other side by the odious 
cropping regulations, are here certainly 
far superior to the English group at 
any show. Taking the Palace as the 
best display of the variety, although we 
have at least one very good dog, in 
bitches we should lose all along the line. 
I was struck very much with this group 
and especially with Sandor Vom Inn and 
Montebello Perle. The turnout was 





MONTEBELLO PERLE (FIRST, OPEN AND WINNERS). 


wonderfully strong from all points of 
view, and we have seen nothing like it 
in England for a long time. I had no 
difficulty in following the awards, which 
were consistent throughout. 
Bloodhounds are much behind Eng- 
land. The winner was just a fair dog ; 
the rest failed lamentably. One recent 
importation, which has achieved quite 
a reputation in £10 selling classes, 
even in this poor company was by no 
means uniformly successful. Faustina 
I thought a good sort of brood bitch. 
Although the classes of Borzois con- 
tained some fairly good specimens, they 
were by no means a brilliant lot, and 
in the Duchess of Newcastle’s kennels 








CHAMPION LAD OF KENT (FIRST, OPEN AND 
WINNERS HEAVY- WEIGHT). 


alone could be found better than were 
here in the whole show. All the Eng- 
lish shows I have selected as representa- 
tive have better dogs and bigger entries 
than here. 

The same remark also applies to 
Deerhounds; want of size and texture of 
coat and ragged condition seem to be the 
prevailing faults of this beautiful vari- 
ety here. 

There were some very fair Grey- 
hounds. At the Palace or Cruft’s there 
certainly would be better quality and 
probably greater numbers with a similar 
classification, and at all the four Eng- 
lish shows more quality would certainly 
be present. 

Pointers just now in England are 
under what I hope is but a temporary 
cloud, and after careful consideration I 
have come to the conclusion that al- 
though we have a few better dogs than 
those seen in New York, the classes, 
taking numbers and quality into con- 





WESTLAKE’S STARTLE (FIRST, OPEN LIGHT- 
WEIGHT). 
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sideration, are better in America than on 
the otherside. I noticed some very good 
youngsters in the novice and puppy 
classes, and the numbers present, which 
included Champion Lad of Kent and 
Westlake’s Startle, certainly left nothing 
to be desired. The Palace and Bir- 
mingham shows are the best for this 
variety in England. 

I find upon careful comparison that 
in numbers America certainly stands 
ahead of the Old Country as far as Set- 
ters of all varieties are concerned, ex- 
cept the Irish; but in quality of head, 
outline and general setter character, 
Old England still holds the lead. There 
were, however, at the Garden show, 
certainly most meritorious specimens in 
all the classes, including Cincinnatus 
Pride and Selkirk Freda, and I could 
follow the judge pretty closely in his 
awards, 

I was much surprised to find that 





CHAMPION CINCINNATUS PRIDE (FIRST, OPEN 
AND WINNERS). 


there were so few Retrievers present, 
and none of the curly variety at all; 
surely there is room for these dogs. 
The breed is a most picturesque and 
companionable one to own. 

The Sporting Spaniels present, both 
in quality and numbers, certainly were 
far below the English shows in all par- 
ticulars. There were no long, low, flat- 
coated ones in the classes. But in the 
Cocker classes America had her revenge. 
At no show in England could anything 
like the numbers present at Madison 
Square be approached, and in quality, 
too, I fear we should also be found sadly 
deficient. It is someconsiderable amount 


of comfort to me, however, to note that 


that nice bitch, Braeside Betty, could 
win here, proving at least that we Eng- 
lish have some good ones left. I thought 
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the reds very handsome, and the broken 
colors in which Romany Rye was shown, 


. also have a fascination all their own, but 


I must refer to the bad condition ot 
many of the coats of even the winners, 
which showed a lack of attention. 

In contrasting the Collies at New York, 
which included J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
Ornament and Brandane Alton Monty. 
with those at the Crystal Palace, Liver 
pool, Manchester or Cruft’s, I have an 
easy task. American buyers have been 
very liberal in putting down their dol- 
lars for English winners, but I do not 
think that intelligent breeding opera- 
tions have been carried out. To buy a 
good dog, and mate him toa good bitch, 
is not, as many have found to their 
cost, the “royal road” to success; it is 
“quality” blood that America wants 
now. Size and coat, with their almost 
invariable attendant coarseness, she has 
in plenty; it is quite possible by careful 
selection to buy the one thing needed 
even yet. But care must be taken in 
mating, or the collies of America, imbued 
as they are with “coarse” blood, will 
not easily get on an equal footing with 
the dogs in the old country. At Liver- 
pool, in January, there was a grand turn- 
out of this breed, and the phenomenal 
youngster, Parbold Piccoli, could easily 
beat anything over here, as also could 
Mr. Stretch’s beautiful young bitch, 
both, by the way, débutantes upon this 
occasion. The classes at the Westmin- 
ster Kennel Club show were fairly good 
in numbers, however, aredeeming point, 
insomuch as it indi- 
cates there are plenty 





SELKIRK FREDA (FIRST, OPEN AND WINNERS). 


grand specimen as Vladimir would para- 
lyze the owners, say, of Carlo T. or Milo- 
fils, and there are numerous “curlies”’ in 
England better in all points than the 
winners in the classes devoted to this 
sub-variety here. 

Bulldogs in America occupy a pecul- 
iar position, as outside recent impor- 
tations there were very few benched. 
Glenwood Queen I thought a pretty 
bitch, decidedly weak in facial proper- 
ties. True Type’s advent over here was 
sensational, but she was never consid- 
ered a “flyer.’’ Baron de Merley is a 
sound,useful little dog, with a nearly per- 
fect body and many other excellences, 
whom I thought somewhat hardly used. 
I suppose that four out of the five best 
bitches in the world were in the show 
for the first time on American soil. I 
refer to Homestead, Lady Dockleaf, 





of breeders, even if 
they are not going in 
the right lines. 

Smooth collies, Bob- 
tails and Dalmatians, 
all languish in the 
desert of unpopularity, 
yet these are sterling 
good varieties with 
endless possibilities be- 
fore them. 

I fear that the Poodle 
at the Madison Square 
would fare but ill in 
competition against 
similar classes at 
Cruft’s or the Palace, 
which are our best 
shows for this variety. 
The sight of such a 











HEATHER MINT (THIRD, ROUGH OPEN). 








BRANDANE ALTON MONTY (FIRST LIMIT), 


Housewife, Petramosse and Birkdale 
Beauty, of which quintet I prefer the 
last as a brood bitch, and as she is 
in whelp to that grand dog, Bromley 
Crib, permanent good should re- 
sult to the breedin America from her 
litter. 

Of course, in numbers and quality out- 
side these bitches and those good dogs 
Katerfelto, and Persimmon, who is one 
of the best-headed “big ones” we had, 
the show would not compare with any 

f the four shows I selected; still, with 
this recently acquired material, I quite 
expect in a few years to see a wonder- 
fulimprovement in this true old English 
variety in the land of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Coming to the Bull-terriers, I must 
without the slightest hesitation award 
the palm of excellence to America. 
At no show have I ever seen such a 
marvelous collection, and the all-round 
excellence was quite as apparent as 





LAKEWOOD PRIM (SECOND, OPEN). 
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the quality. The youngsters, too, came 
up very strongly. Fire Chief is a 
sterling young dog. Mr. Dole had an- 
other good one, shown a bit under his 
weight, and there were some bitches of 
great merit. I was pleased to meet an 
old favorite in Modesty, fit and well. 

The cropping regulations in England 
have certainly “killed” all the breeds 
affected, and the bull-terrier perhaps 
has suffered the most.. 

The Airedale terriers here were but a 
fair lot; Clonmel Marvel, although no 
flyer, still is ahead of the rest. ‘This is 
a variety that deserves cultivation in 
America, as it is essentially the “one-dog 
man's” dog; a few judicious importa- 
tions would greatly benefit the breed. 

No show-goers could fail to be great- 
ly interested in the Boston terriers. 
Upon my former visits to America I 


BLUE BELLS II (FIRST, OPEN AND WINNERS), 


noted these game and quaint looking 
“late additions” to the ‘dog world. I 
notice on this trip a great improvement 
in shape, quality, head, points and color, 
and there certainly seems to be a big 
future before this breed of “ America’s 
own ” creation, 

The French bulldogs, thank goodness, 
we do not know as such in England. 
The bat ears of the specimens shown 
are an eye-sore to an admirer of the 
only bulldog (the British). In other 
points the specimens on view were coarse, 
and in some cases plain in face and with- 
out the “toy” quality of the best Eng- 
lish specimens. As an exhibit they 
were interesting enough. 

The Beagles were a grand group in- 
deed, and certainly gave similar classes 
in England the “go-by.” I was par- 
ticularly struck with the great excel- 
lence of the Hempstead representatives, 
of which Primate is a good example; 
they have an evenness of type anda per- 
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fectness in shape and quality not often 
found. There were probably half a dozen 
dogs and the like number of bitches in 
the show that could win in England; 
and I only know of one beagle dog, 
Perongate Rattler, and a brace of bitches 
in Coquette and Bangle, that could in 
any way hold their own over here. 

I hardly know how to compare the 
Dachshunds of the two hemispheres. 
Here the German type is in favor; in 
England the improved type is “O. K.” 
I prefer the English edition, of course, 
though I must say that even at Conti- 
nental shows I have not seen nicer speci- 
mens than the black-and-tan dog and 
the bitch of the same colors that won the 
principal prizes. They are a brace of 
very neat and good all-round puppies. 

Before sailing for Anterica I had the 
honor to judge at the Liverpool show 
the best classes of Fox terriers seen for 





PRIMATE (FIRST, OPEN AND WINNERS). 


a long time in England. I am, there- 
fore, in a position to form an exception- 
ally sound opinion as to the merits 
of the superb collection I judged at the 
American show. Taking the junior 
classes to be the real representatives 
of progress, I am sure that the winners 
of either first or second in the puppy 
classes at Liverpool would not have been 
inthe money at New York—that is, as 
far as the smooth section is concerned. 
That good terrier and stud dog, Ve- 
racity, is making his mark in the variety 
without doubt, and atrio of puppies by 
him, had they better legs and feet, 
would take a lot of stopping in any com- 
pany. Those old and earnest breeders, 
the Messrs. Rutherfurd, happily won 
in dog puppies with a very nice young: 
ster indeed. Of course, there were a 
lot of real bad ones forward, but not so 
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ROMANY RYE (FIRST, OPEN AND WINNERS, BROKEN 
COLORS COCKER). 


many as I have seen, or even as I ex- 
pected to see on this occasion. 

The sensation of the show was the 
advent of Mr. R. F. Mayhew’s Hands Up, 
certainly the best wire-hair youngster 
out for years, and certainly one of the 
best three of his variety. These, I take 
it, are at the moment Go-Bang, Barkby 
Ben and Hands Up. Whether Hands 
Up can beat his sire is an open ques- 
tion which did not lie in my power to 
solve, as Mr. Carnochan generously did 
not enter Go-Bang to give, as he says, 
“the ‘young ’un’ a chance.” This is 
a most commendable and sportsman- 
like spirit on the part of the owner of 
the Cairnsmuir Kennels, Well, be it as 
it may, Hands Up never gave his oppo- 
nents a “look in.” He won easily, and 
certainly has a distinguished career be- 
fore him on either side of the water. 
After him there was very little in the 
wire-hairs, and we could easily beat them 
in England. 

The fact that Richmond Quantarn 
won in bitches, and she not in her best 





FIRE CHIEF (FIRST, PUPPY, NOVICE AND LIMIT), 
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KATERFELTO (FIRST, OPEN, AND WINNERS, 
OVER 45LBS.), 


form either, clearly shows that there 
was not much quality present. Dogs 
over here are wretchedly shown; their 
coats are unkempt and neglected, 
and full of soft dead hair. I would re- 
spectfully request owners to examine 
the coat of Hands Up, which is abso- 
lutely perfection, and was at the timein 
grand condition. 

The Irish terriers were certainly not 
on a par with similar classes at any 
decent show in England, and a long 
way behind those at the four named 
shows. Both the first and second in 
dogs were recent comers, and they held 
the rest very safely. Another recent 
importation, Endcliffe Surmounter, got 
complimentary cards only. I hear he 
has been judiciously boomed by the 
fancier press over here as a good one. 
I can only say, with due deference to 
these opinions, that I consider him a 
most moderate specimen. The bitches 
were but very moderate ; the old faces, 





GLENWUOD QUEEN (SECOND, OPEN, UNDER 40LBS. ). 


Red Gem and Lorton Belle, kept their 
places, 

Scottish terriers were but a very 
moderate lot. The Newcastle Kennels 
showed some fair ones certainly, who 
will look better in a few weeks’ time, but 
these classes compared but ill with 
similar ones on the “ other side.” 

Black-and-tan terriers were quite as 
good as I expected to find them. Here 
again the “cropping” has spoilt the 
breed in England. All the winners 
could about hold their own as far as 
quality is concerned at the four shows 
so often named. ; 

Skyes and Bedlingtons are evidently 
not in favor here. Both are good breeds 
and deserve better recognition. 

The Yorkshire terriers were gocd. 
Both first and second would be, if prop- 
erly shown, able to do well in England. 
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MILO FILS (FIRST PUPPY, NOVICE, LIMIT AND OPEN). 


That very nice dog, Merry Module, was 
so badly shown that he could not possi- 
bly do more than he did, as the winner 
was put down in wonderful form. This 
seems to be a popular breed in America, 
but not well understood by its admirers, 
as far as “show form ” is concerned. 

Toys of all kinds seem to be on the 
up line in New York. The Pugs were 
very fair, but the blacks want better 
faces. The numbers were but indiffer- 
ent and England is well ahead, as is also 
the case in Pomeranians. This charm- 
ing variety of toy is, however, looking 
up, and the new faces at this show 
should do permanent good. 

In toy Spaniels there were some rare 
good specimens. Still, I do not think 
that as a group they can come anywhere 
near our English exhibitions. I am 
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glad to see that head points have been 
made a study, and some very decent 
specimens came before me. 

There seems to be noother breed call- 
ing for comparison, and now I may dis- 
miss the dogs per se and give a few 
final remarks upon the differences be- 
tween the English and American exhib- 
itor. 

I hope I shall not be thought pre- 
sumptuous or egotistical if I say at the 
start that in the essential properties that 
make a good exhibitor the Englishman 


scores over his American cousin in most . 


cases. In England the “kicker” is prac- 
tically unknown; if he is existent 
he keeps studiously quiet, because 
he knows he will be promptly: “sat 
upon” if he breaksout. In America he 
is certainly tolerated, if not encouraged. 
Everyone seems to be afraid of him, and 
what in England would be considered a 
gross breach of etiquette and fancier- 





GO BANG (NOT SHOWN FOR COMPETITION), 


like feeling, is here passed over as 
an attendant evil, incidental to a dog 
show. 

The “ kicker” really has no grievance. 
If he does not like a judge he has. the 
remedy in hisown hands. An award is 
only one man’s opinion. Whether it is 
a good or a bad one has nothing to do 
with anyone but the man who accepts 
the office of judge and the committee 
who selects him. If this opinion is op- 
posite to an owner’s, he has only to take 
his defeat like a sportsman, and not 
show again under the judge, whose ap- 
pointment and competency he has in- 
dorsed by his entry. 

There are a few Englishmen here 
who set an example to be deplored in 
this direction, and I write these lines to 
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assure Americans that these men say 
and do more here than they would ever 
think of doing or saying in the Old 
Country. Indeed,the Kennel Club has 
a rule bearing on this point and penal- 
ties that prevent unpleasant scenes ef- 
fectually. 

I am not calling attention to this mat- 
ter because there was any appreciable 
amount of “ kicking” done at the recent 
New York show; on the contrary, every- 
thing passed off very pleasantly, but I 
did hear remarks that I thought not 
right, proper, gentlemanly or sports- 
manlike, though with gratification I 
confess in a less degree than in former 
years. 

As this is the only opportunity I shall 
have to directly express my sentiments 
to the American kennel world, I wish 
to express gratitude for the kind hospi- 
tality and cordial good-fellowship given 
me on this, my third visit to the United 
States. 





HANDS UP (FIRST, NOVICE, LIMIT OPEN AND 
WINNERS). 











TRAILING THE SEA-BAT. 


By Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D. 





FLASHING AND SOMERSAULTING IN A CIRCLE, 


HE outer Florida reef, where the 
army of coral polyps has made 
its last stand against the Gulf 
Stream, was lying on the surface 
of what seemed a sea of molten steel. 
The wind was dead, and the blue ex- 
panse of the gulf had that strange oily 
appearance so often acharacteristic of a 
dead calm in the tropics. In the west 
vermilion-tipped clouds—mountains of 
the air—rose high in the heavens, cast- 
ing deep shadows over the green-topped 
creations of the wind, hurricane, or the 
prevailing tides. The keys appeared to 
be formed without rhyme or reason, but 
in reality nature could not have ordered 
better, as with their outlying banks and 
reefs they constitute a perfect harbor, 
a deep blue channel winding clear and 
distinct against the coral-covered lagoon, 
completely encircling Garden Key, the 
headquarters of hunters, sportsmen and 
anglers who find their way to the outer 
reef in search of adventure. 

Some wit has described fishing in 
Florida in the summer as sitting ina 
Turkish bath holding a string, and I 
think the author of this mot found his 
inspiration on the reef on a warm day 
while trailing the sea-bat. 

The heat was appalling, pouring down 
with such intensity that the shallows 


were too hot for comfort, and thick 
vaporous clouds waved upward from the 
bleaching coral sand, distorting every 
object along shore. For days the dead 
calm had continued; the long sleepy 
summer was at its height, and one had 
to pick his time for sport and diversion. 
There was an hour or two at sunrise for 
barracuda spearing, or for the beating 
jacks ; a long siesta at midday, then a 
while toward evening perhaps when one 
could lure the dainty gray snapper or 
test conclusions with the big sharks 
which swam the blue channel at all 
times. Then came the night, often cool, 
to be spent on the water listening to the 
melody of negro rowers, the weird tales 
of Chief, a Seminole, who preferred the 
heat of the outer reef to the mosquitoes 
of the coast. 

On such a night, when the only sound 
to break the stillness was the distant 
roar of the surf, there came out of the 
darkness, near at hand, a rushing, swish- 
ing noise; then a clap as of thunder, 
which seemed to go roaring and re- 
verberating away over the reef, like 
the discharge of cannon. So startling 
was the sound, so peculiar, that the 
negroes stopped rowing, and one or two 
dropped their oars in consternation. 

“Vampa fish, sah,” said Paublo, the 
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stroke oar, in a hushed tone, “an he 
mighty uncomfortable near, sah—jes 
over yander.” 

I thought so myself as the eight-oared 
barge now rocked in the sea made by 
the fish. In a few moments another 
jumped some distance away, and we 
could hear a splashing sound, which 
Paublo said was caused by the fins as 
the fish rushed through the water. The 
darkness was of that quality that could 
be felt, yet if was that described by Mil- 
ton as 

‘* Dark with expressive bright” 

as the lagoon scintillated with phos- 
phorescent light; every oar set the sea 
ablaze with 
silvery radi- 
ance, and 
ahead of the 
boat waves of 
fire seemed 
to gorippling 
away. Now 
another 
seething, 
hissing sound 
was heard, 
and a blaze 
of triangular + 
light above 
some huge, 
dim fire body 
below, glided 
swiftly 
along; then 

a volcano 
seemed to 
rend the very 
sea, and out 
of a blaze of 
phosphores- 
cent light 
that sent its 
radiations in 
every direc- 
tion, rose a 
dim shape, cleaving the air to drop into 
another volcano, which opened to re- 
ceive it with loud intonation. 

“Sea Vampa, sure,” Paublo whispered, 
as though he feared that the unknown 
would hear him. “Dey jes wheelin’ 
an’ wheelin’, leapin’, an’ I reckon we'se 
in a bad place.” 

“ Sea bat,” grunted Chief, as the ladies 
expressed alarm. “They jump five, yes, 
eight feet high.” 

“How heavy are they?” I asked, 
thinking of possibilities. 





IT APPEARED TO FLY INTO THE AIR, 
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“Three or four tons,” replied Chief, 
sententiously. 

This answer was unsatisfactory to 
some of the party, so we hauled close 
in shore near Long Key, where we 
listened to the explosions, as they seemed 
to be nothing else, caused by the crash 
of the return of the leaping fish. A 
school of sea vampires, sea bats, or devil 
fish, as men call them, had wandered into 
the lagoon I knewthem by reputation 
and hearsay, but never had seen one 
alive ; and when I ‘announced that I was 
going to take one on the following day, 
if they were still there, the boys, as the 
negroes were called, all protested. 

“Why, mars- 
ter, one of 
dem vampas 
yander is 
twenty feet 
wide, ’deed 
he is, Five 
years ago a 
schooner 
seventy - ton 
burden, was 
layin’ jes of- 
fen de pint 
yander; de 
capten had 
dun done 
gone ashore 
an’ all de 
crew ceptin’ 
de cook was 
a pickin’ 
*micramocs 
on de reef, 
jes ober yan- 
der wha yo’ 
see de ole 
wrack a-lay- 
in’, yes sah, 
jes yander 
under de 
cross. All 
at once dey hear de cook a-hailin’ an’ 
screamin’ jes lak he crazy, an’ lookin’ 
up dere was de schooner, sails furled, 
anchor down, a-sailin’outen de channel. 
De cook he ran ‘bout lak he crazy; 
he don’ want to jump overboard cause 
he fraid of de sharks, so he jes yelled; 
an’ de schooner sail on for half a mile, 
den stop, an’ de men what had been fol- 
lerin’,clim board. What done it? Why, 
de vampa fish. Yes, sah, he jes pick up 
de anchor an’ tote it off.” 
Each boy had some particular story 
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to relate as to the dangerous character 
of the fish and its gigantic size and 
strength, intended to convince the list- 
ener that its capture was impossible. I 
found that some of these stories were 
true. A sea bat had towed a schooner 
up the channel, and while several at- 
tempts had been made to take one of 
these fish, it had never been accom- 
plished in this locality. When I asked 
for a volunteer, after announcing my in- 
tention of trying this sport, the men 
were strangely silent. There was a 
superstition among them, that the fish 
had some demoniac power; that it 
could seize a man in its claspers and 
hold him beneath its cloak-like body 
and smother him. I finally secured the 
services of Chief and Paublo, and by 
daylight the following morning we were 
on the water, the men pulling across the 
channel to the long lagoon which formed 
the breakwater of the group to the east. 
My boat was a light cedar affair, built 
in Boston, thoroughly seaworthy and 
prepared for the rough weather that is 
often experienced among the keys, by 
having under her forward and side decks 
rows of airtight cans, which more than 
once had proved to be of good service. 
For weapons of offense I had the 
ordinary grains of the reef with which 
I had often taken large fishes. This 
harpoon consisted of a two-pronged 
spear attached to a steel cap which 
fitted closely upon a long, pliable yellow 
pine handle. The barbs of the points 
were movable; when they entered a 
fish they closed, but when the slightest 
strain came they opened and prevented 
the harpoon from tearing out. A stout 
line or rope was made fast to the grains 
and led up the pole, and three hundred 
feet of it coiled forward in a large half 
barrel. Besides this I had a sharp coral 
chisel to use as a lance in case of ne- 
cessity. Thus equipped, we were ready 
for almost any game, at least of the sea. 
The early mornings were usually ush- 
ered in by transformation scenes of 
splendid possibilities—staged in the 
heavens—and this was no exception. 
Long before the sun appeared, the east 
was a mass of crimson clouds; first 
deep, dark and ominous, gradually in- 
creasing in brilliancy, color and tint, un- 
til the sun burst forth in all his splendor. 
We soon reached the spot where we 
had heard the thundering of the sea 
bat the preceding night, but the lagoon 


was apparently deserted. At Chief sug- 
gesting that the fish did not come so far 
up until full flood tide, we turned and 
rowed to the south, parallel to the great 
fringing reef against whose sunken 
coral rocks the surf broke sullenly. Long 
Key—a sandy spit since destroyed by a 
hurricane—Bush Key and the long fring- 
ing reef two or three miles in length, 
formed three sides of the lagoon, which 
at high water was from ten to twenty 
feet in depth and through a part of 
which ran a deep blue channel. Acres 
were covered with branch coral, while 
the rest of the bottom was either white 
sand, or hada scant growth of algae— 
the home of craw fish, crabs and various 
shell fish upon which I believed the big 
rays fed. 

The men rowed slowly down the reef 
by an old ship blown in by a hurricane 
years before, now lying ghostly and still, 
with a corporal’s guard of pelicans, frig- 
ate birds and gulls; down by Bird Key 
whose population of terns rose high in 
air with bewildering cries. I had begun 
to think that the morning was a poor 
time for vampire fishing when Chief 
stopped rowing and pointed tothe east. I 
turned in time to see a black triangular 
object waved above the surface; it 
might have been the dorsal fin of a 
shark, yet no shark had so black a top- 
gallant sail, or, indeed, so large a one. 
Paublo was gazing at it with protruding 
eyes and parted lips; it was a rude 
awakening for him as I believe he had 
considered it aforlorn hope, and secretly 
prayed that we might not see the dread- 
ed fish. I turned the boat in the direc- 
tion of the fin and bade the men give 
way. The trim cutter shot through the 
still water like a gull. Where I had 
sighted the fish the lagoon began to dip 
into the deep channel of the Gulf Stream 
as it flows between Cuba and the Keys, 
and until nearly one hundred feet is 
reached every object on the bottom can 
be seen, so clear is the water. 

We had almost reached the spot when 
not one, but five or six fins appeared, 
my exclamation causing the men to 
look around. I gave the tiller to Pau- 
blo, Chief taking the oars, and crept 
forward. As I picked up the grains I 
noted that I could see the bottom dis- 
tinctly thirty-five feet below. We had 
happened upon a school of the monsters 
which were indulging in some game of 
the sea. There were, perhaps, ten or 
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twelve in all, moving in a circle one 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter, and 
churning the water into a veritable 
maelstrom. Chief was slowly and noise- 
lessly propelling the boat ahead, and we 
drifted about thirty feet from the cir- 
cumference of the circle. 

Surely these fleeting, glistening figures 
were the witches of the world of fishes, as 
no more diabolical creature could be im- 
agined. They resembled enormous bats, 
and in following one another around 
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the circle, raised the inner tip of the 
long wing-like fin high out of the water 
in a graceful curve, the other being 
deeply submerged. Imagine a fish 
shaped like a bat, the wings ending in 
graceful points, a vivid black on the 
upper surface and white beneath, a long 
whip-like tail, while from near the large 
and prominent eyes extended forward 
a pair of writhing, clasping finger-like 
tentacles three feet in length. Endow 
such acreature with marvellous activity 
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me ““WE WERE UNDER WAY DRIVING THE FISH WITH A SINGLE REIN,” 
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and a constant desire to change its po- 
sition and assume some extraordinary 
attitude, and possibly a faint conception 
of the actual appearance and personality 
of these strange creatures circling be- 
fore me may be obtained. 

As we slowly drifted nearer I could 
see them deep in the water, apparently 
going through a series of fantastic fig- 
ures ; now gliding down with flying mo- 
tion of the wings; sweeping, gyrating 
upward with a twisting vertical motion 
marvellous in its perfect grace; now 
they flashed white, again black, so that 
one would have said they were roll- 
ing over and over, turning somersaults, 
were it possible for so large a fish to 
accomplish the feat. Since then I have 
been informed by one who had oppor- 
tunity to watch them on many occa- 
sions, that this is what they were doing, 
and is really a common practice of the 
big rays. As I recall this strange per- 
formance, the huge creatures would 
suddenly turn over and shoot along 
upon their backs, thus displaying the 
pure white of the ventral surface, then 
again turning at the surface, move 
along with the remarkable, undulatory, 
bird-like motion. All this passed in rapid 
review, and fearing that they would 
become alarmed I gave the word, and 
Chief moved ahead. 

I wished to select my game and make 
the throw as the fish turned, and to ac- 
complish this I waited until several had 
passed. Finally we drifted directly in 
the path of the remarkable procession, 
the fishes paying no attention to the boat. 
One dived beneath her, another came ca- 
reening up from below, standing directly 
on edge, as nearly as I could determine, 
and fairly exposed its broad back, not 
ten feet away; and as it glistened in 
the sun I hurled the grains into it 
with all my strength. The pine handle 
seemed shot into the air as it rebounded, 
then we became witnesses to the ex- 
traordinary agility of this monster ray. 
It appeared to fly into the air, rising, an 
appalling mass of flesh, out of the seeth- 
ing waters, its side wings beating the 
heated air as it rose, then falling with a 
crash and the reverberating sound we 
had listened to the night before ; fell 
as a square eighteen by ten feet and 
weighing tons might fall. 

As the heavy waves from the impact 
struck the boat, I stumbled into the 
bottom, rolling out of the way of the 


jumping line that was now hissing from 
the barrel. The fish, after its first leap, 
had headed directly to the South, or out 
to sea, and the line was rising upward 
in coils. The Indian oarsmen rowed 
the boat ahead to lessen the strain when 
it should come, but so furious was the 
rush that I decided to check the fish 
before the rope was exhausted, and tak- 
ing a piece of sail-cloth I grasped a coil 
and held on. 

The boat was well under way, but the 
shock was terrific. Arms and muscles 
snapped, and for a moment the rope 
smoked through the cloth ; then Chief 
dropped his oars and took it, and we 
were under way driving the fish by 
a single rein. I had used the boat to 
capture man-eater sharks, and as a pre- 
cautionary measure to prevent the line 
from getting over the side, had a 
deep notch cut in the bow, in which it 
rested. With nolittle difficulty we suc- 
ceeded in lifting it in place, the bow of 
the boat at the water’s edge riding a 
heavy sea, which rushed ahead of us as 
an advance guard. Ina short time the 
fish towed us into deep water, and then 
surged downward, keeping near the bot- 
tom, and we were forced as far astern 
as possible to keep the bow from going 
under. I noticed that Chief had taken 
out a big sheath knife, which he habit- 
ually carried in a leather scabbard, and 
held it in his teeth—a significant move- 
ment that was not lost on Paublo, whose 
terrified glance shot from the fast-dis- 
appearing keys to the hissing line ahead 
and back again. 

We were headed far out into the gulf, 
and for two miles the ray towed us at 
rapid pace. It was evident that if some- 
thing was not done the line would have 
to be cut away or we would follow our 
wild steed indefinitely. I therefore di- 
rected the men to ship the oars and pull 
against it while I took a turn with the 
rope around the forward seat ; but this 
powerful brake had no effect upon the 
fish. Then I determined tohaulinandtry 
to lance it. We were now a mile anda 
half, perhaps more, to the south of Bird 
Key in the open gulf and began to feel 
the long swell that ever rolled in from 
the west, while an ominous squall cloud 
as black as night, to the south dead 
ahead, did not add to the pleasures of the 
situation. The line was passed astern 
and we all “boused on,” as Paublo ex- 
pressed it; now gaining a foot, again 
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slipping back, hauling, straining every 
muscle, slowly but surely forcing the 
light boat upon the fish to the accom- 
panying shouts of Paublo and Chief— 
“ah ho ah,” “ah he ho,” “all together 
now,” “ah ho!” Then would come a 
rush; the line would smoke through 
our fingers for ten or twenty feet, and 
lying back until the flurry seemed to die 
away to haul again. 

For some time we worked in this 
way, and I estimated that the fish 
was not more than twenty feet away, 
and had crawled out onto the little 
deck to peer down into the water, when 
the line rapidly rose, then turned so 
sharply to the left that I was nearly 
thrown overboard. The Seminole, who 
was in the stern, grasped an oar and 
aided in hauling the boat around; but 
she yawed and careened so that the 
water poured in ; then the fish appeared 
at the surface forty feet away, its wing 
waving in the air like the black piratical 
flag it was, perhaps in derision, perhaps 
in defiance, then disappeared. The fish 
had turned the keeled boat in little more 
than its length and was now towing us 
directly back to the reef—a proceeding 
more than satisfactory as a storm was 
rapidly coming, and if caught we should 
have to cut away ; so we sat with a turn 
of the line about the thwart on the alert 
for any move. Steam could hardly have 
towed us faster; we flew through the 


water throwing clouds of spray over the 
deck, racing with flocks of gulls that 
eyed us curiously, plunging among 
schools of Portuguese men ot war and 
velellas, and in a short time without in- 
cident entered the lagoon, where I de- 
cided to bring matters to a finish and 
cut away rather than go to sea a second 
time. 

Whether the great fish was accus- 
tomed to go to acertain feeding ground 
and now returned in its terror from 
mere force of habit, I do not know, but 
the fact remains that it was rushing 
up the lagoon between the Long Key 
and the outer fringing reef, into an al- 
most perfect cu/ de sac, the water shal- 
lowing at every flap of its wonderful 
wings. I stood on the little deck and 
could see every movement of the strange 
fish, that in swimming over the white 
sandy bottom in water not over four feet 
in depth displayed its outline perfectly 

Chief had the oar, steering the boat 
after the fish, which, it was expected, 
would turn at any moment, while Paublr, 
stood amidships holding the rope, which 
had a turn about the seat. The lagoon 
narrowed rapidly, and at high tide a 
small boat-channel was formed ; at other 
times being too shallow and easily wad- 
ed. Perchance the fish having passed 
this at flood tide, was again making for 
it, hoping to reach deep water, which was 
but a stone’s throw away, The graceful, 
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bird-like movements of its fins was a 
fascinating spectacle ; a waving, undula- 
tory motion which sent the ray along at 
a remarkable speed, and the slightest in- 
crease of which forced it over the white 
sand like the shadow of a dark cloud. 

We were running parallel to the beach, 
and some negroes stopped and waved 
their hats as we shot by. Suddenly, 
without the slightest warning, the fish 
turned. I saw the pointed fin leap into 
the air until it stood upright, as the fish 
seemed to breast the water in the turn. 
I stepped back and shouted a warning to 
Chief. But it was too late. The bow of 
the boat was jerked, shivering and 
trembling, almost completely around, 
throwing Paublo over the rail into the 
lagoon, and was away almost before he 
recovered his feet and stood in water 
nearly up to his armpits looking at the 
retreating boat doubtless with amaze- 
ment seasoned with relief, as he could 
easily wade to Long Key. 

The fish headed for the outer reef, 
on which a heavy sea was breaking ; 
drawing little or no water it could 
doubtless plunge over while the boat 
would either ground, or if it succeeded 
in making the reef, would doubtless 
be swamped in the surf. We _ took 
the line as Paublo dropped it, and 
surged upon it with all our strength, 
and were encouraged by finding that the 
fish was weakening. But we were rap- 
idly approaching the reef ; another haul 
and we were nearly on top of our quarry, 
whose long tail was under the boat, the 
mighty wings pulsating just ahead. A 
patch of coral now loomed up, and this 
fortunate obstacle turned the fish andin 
the whirl the fin seemed to rise almost 
‘ over the boat, hurling the spray over us, 
and once more we were off up the la- 
goon headed for the cu/ de sac. 

I gave Chief the rope, and taking the 
big square-edged lance sent it into the 
black mass. A cloud of blood followed, 
while the speed of the fish was increased 
so that the bow was well under water, 
flush with the deck. Again and again 
I lanced the fish, but the blade was a 
chisel-like affair, and did not penetrate 
more than five or six inches. There 
was a duplicate pair of grains in the 
boat, and this weapon was also hurled 
into the ray’s back, but still it rushed 
on, seemingly as vigorous as ever. I 
fully expected to see it turn again, but 
it held its course, heading directly for 


the narrow tidé Channel between Long 
and Bush keys toward which Paublo was 
running along the beach of the former 
key. It was an exciting moment. The 
fish was alongside, yet we were going, 
as near as I could judge, at full speed. 

Nearer we came, flying over the roots 
of mangroves, over patches of coral 
and sea-grass, into a narrow channel 
hardly four feet deep and not thirty feet 
wide, with a flat on each side partly 
bare. Not atenth of a mile away the 
sea was beating on the reef, which meant 
liberty, if not life, to the fish. But fish- 
ermen’s luck was ours. The tide was so 
low that it left but two feet in the upper 
head of the channel into which we ran. 
The fish discovered its error too late, 
but made a gamey attempt to rectify it, 
turning and lifting itself partly out of wa- 
ter, rolling the boat over, throwing oars, 
grains, and fishermen into the lagoon. 

The turn cost the fish its life, as it 
ran high on to the narrow mud flat, 
where it beat the shallow water with its 
powerful wings, opened its cavernous 
mouth with great sucking gasps, every 
movement urging itself further out of 
its native element. Paublo, who had 
waded across the little channel in his 
exuberance, bounded on to the flat 
back of the monster and waved his 
hands aloft, while Chief ran in shore 
with the rope and presently had the fish 
securely fastened to a mangrove tree not 
fifty feet away. 

We had earned our game and were 
well exhausted. Had it been high 
water, and could the ray have gone 
through the channel, which doubtless 
it often passed, it would have escaped. 

Stretched upon the hot sands beneath 
the straggling mangroves, Paublo 
humming a low baccarole of his own in- 
vention, Chief silent, but with a long 
smile fixed upon his countenance, we 
could not believe but that the writhing 
black mass was a monstrous bird, one 
of the uncanny pterodactyls which 
geologists dream about; yet it was a 
noble quarry, “the struck eagle 
stretched upon the plain, no more 
through rolling clouds to soar again.” 
The weight of the ray we could only 
conjecture, but it was doubtless several 
tons; and had this light and airy jumper 
sprang upon the boat it would have 
crushed it like paper. 

When the tide was at the ebb the black 
vampire, as the men called it, was high 
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and dry, and 
was paced 
off. It was 
eighteen feet 
from tip to 
tip, ten feet 
long from its 
mouth to the 
base of its 
tail, which 
was about 
seven feet in 
length. It is 
impossible to 
convey any 
adequate 
idea of the 
ap pearance 
of this devil- 
fish, sea vam- 
pire, this 
Manta bre- 
virostra of 
science, 
which is so 
difficult to 
take that it 
more often 
runs away with boats than is captured, 
and of whose habits very little is known. 
Indeed, vampire fishing will never be a 
popular sport except. among those who 
delight in an element of danger. 

Mr. G. E. Northrop, of Chicago, cap- 
tured a very large sea bat in the Gulf of 
Mexico in the Summer of 1898, and ina 
letter to the writer described it as re- 
markable sport. The fish gave a hard 
fight, towing the heavy boat a long 
distance. Unfortunately the photo- 
graphs of this fish turned out unsatis- 
factorily. In this connection, it is a 
singular fact that none of the popular 
works of the day appear to have a thor- 
oughly correct figure of the fish, nor are 
photographs of it available so far as I 
know. 

The big ray was almost jet black upon 
its upper surface, the back being rough; 
the under surface was white, with gray 
cloud effects here and there, giving it 
a marbled appearance. Popular fancy 
has given the fish asting above the base 
of the tail, but this is a misnomer; it is 
without the serrated lance which marks 
many of the tribe which I took in these 
waters, one of which wounded a compan- 
ion by striking its lances across his foot. 

The mouth of the ray as we pried it 
open was of ominous dimensions, and 
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afforded am- 
ple room for 
a man to lie 
very snugly 
coiled up 
within. The 
teeth were 
very small, 
but the extra- 
ordinary fea- 
ture of this 
fish—the one 
which has 
given rise to 
many tales, 
true and leg- 
endary—isits 
two tentacles 
or claspers, 
fleshy objects 
about four or 
five inches 
wide and 
three _ feet 
long, which 
extend out- 
ward from 
each side of 
the mouth. Their office is undoubt- 
edly to aid in securing food. When the 
fish is moving they are in constant 
motion, being whirled about like the 
tentacles of a squid, and that they are 
muscular and powerful has been demon- 
stratedon many occasions. The natural 
movement of the claspers is inward, and 
when any object strikes between them 
it is instinctively held—a proceeding 
which explains the undoubted fact that 
these fishes can run away with large ves- 
sels. 

At least five instances of this were 
heard of on the reef occurring from 
Tampa Bay to Garden Key, and the 
Hon. Wm. Elliott, formerly of Beaufort, 
S. C., a famous hunter of this game, 
reports two instances from that State. 
In every case the vessels, always at 
anchor, suddenly moved off in a myste- 
rious manner and were towed greater 
or less distances. The ray had collided 
with the chain, and, true to its instincts, 
threw its two tentacular feelers or clasp- 
ers around it and rushed ahead, thus 
lifting the anchor. That the claspers 
are very powerful is well shown by the 
experience of Mr. Elliott, who, in en- 
deavoring to kill a large fish, which he 
had harpooned and run down, with a 
knife, felt his arm seized and held so 
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securely thatit became numb. He called 
to the men to hold the fish at all hazards; 
but it is obvious that if the animal 
which they had just hauled to the boat 
had made arush and broken the harpoon 
or rope the sportsman would have been 
carried off in its embrace. 

I never heard of an attack being 
made by the bat on the Florida reef ; 
there it was supposed to catch cra¥-fish, 
and employ the feelers to whip the food 
into its mouth. 

That so enormous an animal can leap 
so easily and so high is remarkable, and 
I believe that this is acommon pastime, 
as in later attempts to follow the fishes 
at night, I frequently heard the resound- 
ing crash that told of the return. The 
ray which I struck seemed to clear the 
water three feet, but Chief said that he 
had seen them jump five feet, while Mr. 
Elliott, already quoted, states that he 
has seen them bound ten feet into the 
air. 

On the reef this fish was considered 
a dangerous animal, and never followed. 
Some years previous an attempt had 
been made to catch one which fouled 
a vessel’s cable. The fish became 
impaled on the anchor, and when 
brought up broke away. It was then 
harpooned, but escaped after leaping 
partly on the boat, breaking the oars on 
one side, and seriously injuring the 
crew, who were crushed into the sinking 
craft. So the sea vampire, which was 
supposed to suffocate its victims with its 
cloak-like wings, was dreaded, and that 
anyone should consider it sport to follow 
such a creature and hunt it down was 
more than the ordinary reef negro could 
understand. 

The negroes of upper Florida, Geor- 
gia, and the Carolinas, where the fish is 
also found, are equally afraid of it ; yet, 
in 1845, to take one of these monsters was 
considered in these States the highest 
phase of sport, and the visitor to any of 
the hospitable plantations near Hilton 
Head would be sure to be invited to a sea 
vampire or devil-fish hunt. The sport 
was followed with great abandon, and 
one gentleman had a record of sixteen 
sea vampires taken with the harpoon in 
one season, the fish towing him from ten 
to twenty miles, and fighting from one 
to five hours. 

The waters of Port Royal Sound were 
the breeding grounds of the fish, and it 
is asingular fact that the wild excite- 


ment embodied in the sport was dis- 
covered in an attempt at retaliation on 
the part of the planters whose property 
had been destroyed by the rays. Those 
whose property abutted the Sound had 
water tences which marked the limits 
of their plantations seaward, and some 
had piers extending out into the water. 
The heavy posts, which would be in 
deep water at flood tide, were mys- 
teriously hauled up, and I am intormed 
by a gentleman from this section that 
the piles of wharves were occasionally 
similarly treated. For a long time the 
cause was unexplained, but finally a 
school of large rays was seen to sweep 
along and collide with the piles. The 
fish evidently threw their claspers about 
them and in the violent struggles which 
ensued wrenched them loose. 

The sportsmen made the attack in 
eight oared barges propelled by negroes, 
and when the strike was made the barge 
rushed away toward the ocean, several 
other boats being caught as they passed 
until the fish was towing a procession 
of craft. This was the initial fish, which 
measured twenty feet across, and from 
that time on the exciting pastime be- 
came the sport above all others of the 
Sound region. The catches were marked 
by many sensational features. On one 
occasion Mr. T. R.S. Elliott was the 
harpooner, and when the fish was struck 
it cleared the water, striking the boat in 
the bow, sweeping away all the oars on 
one side, and sending her astern so 
violently that every man in the barge 
was thrown from his seat and one or two 
severely crushed. The man atthe helm, 
James Cuthbert, was pitched headlong 
on to the deck, while Mr. Elliott took a 
flying leap into the air, landing upon the 
back of the struggling fish, He was 
fortunately hauled aboard before the ray 
got under way, and stood on the little 
deck, drenched, and raised a cheer as the 
boat moved off behind the wild steed. 

The legend heard in the Pacific that 
this fish envelops its prey with its 
cloak-like wings may be traced to the 
ancient authors, among whom Oppian 
writes, “It is the broadest among 
fishes ” (Eurotatos pantessin metichthu- 
sin) ; and he further describes its habit 
of seizing mariners, sinking with them 
and smothering the victim beneath its 
wings. This belief is still held by the 
pearl divers off the Southern Gulf Coast. 
The truth is that while the fish makes a 
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remarkable fight for its liberty, it is 
timid and never attacks ; the fouling of 
anchors, the leaping upon boats being 
mere accidents attendant upon the 
movements of a large fish in agony and 
fear. 

In following this sport in Port Royal 
Sound the sharks were often a factor to 
be dealt with, attacking the wounded 
sea vampire in such numbers that while 
being towed by a fish Mr. Elliott took 
with a line as many as six hammerheads 
which were following the trail of blood ; 
vicious monsters ranging up to nine feet 
in length. 

In its peculiar somersaults the bat is 
notunique, as I have repeatedly observed 
the California banded sheepshead roll 
over and over ; yetin so large a fish it is 
a remarkable act. Merely venturing an 
opinion I am inclined to think that this 
may be a feature of courtship, and 
nowhere have the strange gambols 
been so often observed as in Port 
Royal Sound. Here the fishes were 
repeatedly seen by Mr. Elliott, as I 


saw them once in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, swimming in a circle, black and 
intervals as they 


white flashing at 


somersaulted; now swimming upon 
their backs ; now vaulting into the air 
and while in this position falling upon 
the back. Sometimes the act would be 
performed in deep water, the flash of 
the white ventral side alone telling the 
story of the turn; again the water 
would boil at the surface, the horns ap- 
pear and the huge fish would roll com- 
pletely over until its tail lashed the air 
in its descent. So commonly was this 
trick performed that more than one of 
the fishes taken by Mr. Elliott was har- 
pooned in the belly. 

It is believed that specimens measur- 
ing nearly thirty feet across have been 
seen. Mitchell refers to one caught in 
the West Indies which required six 
oxen to drag it up the beach; but the 
average ray taken on American shores, 
which the sportsmen may expect to 
find in the summer months from Port 
Royal Sound to Garden Key and up the 
west coast of Florida, and in Lower 
California, will rarely exceed eighteen 
or twenty feet in width—large enough 
to afford some of the most exciting 
experiences in the annals of sport with 
the spear at sea, 











“THE DARKEY DOES NOT LIVE WHO CAN STOP A SMILE AT THE SIGHT.” 








A NORTH CAROLINA ’POSSUM HUNT. 
By F. A. Olds. 


a tenth of the fascination for the 

negro, certainly for the North 

Carolina negro, that “ ’possum 
huntin’” does. The ‘possum is some- 
thing which brings to the surface all 
the unctuousness of the darkey, and the 
darkey does not live who can stop a 
smile at the sight of one of these queer 
animals. 

The prerequisites for a hunt are a 
negro, an elderly one preferred, a couple 
of dogs, kept up during the day so as to 
be “sharp” for the hunt, a light, an ax, 
and a sack. There are two kinds of 
hunts. One is “de all night,” the other 
“de half night.” Thedarkeys say, “De 
bigges’ ‘possums walks jus’ ’fo’day. De 
kitten ‘possums comes ott early. But 
none un ’em walks when de moon’s 
shinin’, Dey’s ’feard o’ dey shadder. 
Den deys curus ’bout layin’ up in de col 
nights. In er mighty col’ time you 
ketch er possum, en’ look at de tipo’ 
his tail. You'll find it right raw, en’ 
sometimes chawed right down to de 
bone. He don’t want to leave his warm 
bed en’ go out, en’ so he sucks his tail.” 
So says the veteran ‘possum hunter, 
while he is “fixin’ de things,” in other 
words, getting ready forthe hunt. What 
he says is an odd mixture of fancy and 
fact. 

The “fixins,” or as our particular 
hunter commonly says, “de ’range- 
ments,” are the filling of a swinging tin 
can with oil for the light, this having 
largely replaced the more uncertain 
“light’rd knots” (as the darkey terms 
the splints of “fat” pine); the tying of 
the sack around the hunter’s neck with 
a string, and the passing of an ax handle 
down the back, under the coat, so that 
the head of the ax is held by the collar 
of the coat. When these ’rangements 
are completed, the dogs are released 
from bondage and immediately become 
as if crazy, for no pointer or setter is 
keener for a hunt than the ’possum dog. 

These are the hunter’s part of the 
’rangements. The white man must be 
prepared to do some “fixin’,” too. The 
chief preparation on his part is in the 
shape of a sizeable flask of whiskey, for 
where is the darkey to be found who 
does not “love a dram?” Not on this 


‘HERE is no sport which possesses 


earth. It is considered very bad form 
to take a drink until a’possum is caught, 
though sometimes a tired darkey, after 
quite a long period of ill success, will 
“take anip.” He will say: “Has yer 
got dat ’bout yer?” You know what 
he means by dat, and say, “ Yes,” and 
then he says: “Well, I b’lieve I'll jus’ 
take asmeejum.” By this he means “a 
little taste.” 

A night the ’possum hunter adores is 
“in de dark o’ de moon,” and when it is 
rather warm, after a few frosty nights. 

“De ’possums’ll be er walkin’,” says 
the hunter. ‘Twas such a night when 
our feet were pounding along the road, 
and we were making for the woods, 
where the torch is lighted, and the dogs 
begin their work. They range far 
through the woods, always knowing 
where the light is. Sometimes they 
come near, and then there is a ghastly 
vision of a pair of yeltowish-green eyes, 
and you forget the dogs and think of 
panthers and other long gone ravenous 
beasts. 

Suddenly there’sa bark. “ He’s trail- 
in’!” says the darkey hunter. “Trail 
him!” he yells. Quite soon the bark- 
ingisinone spot. “He’streed!” is the 
next exclamation, and two dog voices 
make the woods vibrate, and stir the 
blood. ‘The dogs are located at the foot 
of a black-gum tree, on the very edge of 
a cotton field, and surrounded by rank 
briers and water. The hunter turns his 
back upon the briers and smashes his 
way through them to the tree. “I bet 
it’s er kitten,” says he (kitten being the 
term of half-contempt for a young ’pos- 
sum). He reconnoiters, to see where 
the "possum is. Adroitly holding the 
light behind him and low down, he 
“shines” the ’possum’s eyes, then calls 
you to come and see. “Umph, dat ain’t 
no kitten,” is the verdict. “Look at de 
space ’tween dem eyes. He’ser big un !” 

The darkey, all excitement, directs 
that one dog, who he says “is too rank 
and will jus’ nacherly eat er ’possum up, 
jus’ chaw him up,” be held. The duty 
of the white man is therefore to hold 
that big and struggling dog, while the 
negro cuts down the tree. “I’m er 
gwine ter throw it in de fiel’,” says he; 
meaning he will cut it so it will fall in 
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that direction. Whack! whack! goes the 
ax wielded by a practiced hand. Pres- 
ently there is a creak, a sort of whisper, 
and down comes the tree. At the in- 
stant of the crash the hunter springs 
into its top, to get the ‘possum. The 
dog actually runs along the tree. “ Don’t 
let ole Blue git loose!” yells the darkey, 
and in an instant takes the possum by 
the nape of the neck, with great adroit- 
ness slipping the hand along the back 
until he gets on the neck, for the bite of 
the ‘possum is something to be dreaded. 
As the nape is squeezed the mouth of 
the ‘possum opens like that of a shark, 
red and with shining teeth, and with 
eyes which glisten like beads. The bag 
is opened and the game dropped in it. 
Then to be sure the remark is made, 
“Has yer got dat bout yer?” and quite 
a vacuum is made in the flask. 

We take a new course in the woods, 
Presently the dogs are trailing again, 
but it is all trailing, ceaseless running 
hither and yon. “ What do you reckon 
they are after?” the white man asks. 
The darkey replies, sententiously, “ Er 
rabbit, er maybe er hant. Some dawgs 
runs hants half de time. Some un ’em 
is feared o’ de hants, but my dawgs runs 
pint blank atter’em.” The dogs’ quest 
is in vain. The great question, whether 
it is a rabbit or a “ hant,” remains one 
of the unsettled problems. “ Hant” is 
the darkey name for ghosts or “ sperits.” 
Without a dog these are dreaded, but 
the presence of a dog appears in some 
way to lessen or remove danger and 
fear, unless the dogs come in and refuse 
to hunt, but slink behind their master, 
with tails between legs. Oftentimes the 
dogs will refuse to hunt any more that 
night. The old hunter recalls a time 
when his dogs treed in a strange piece 
of woods, or rather, he thought they had 
treed. He went to the spot. “Dey 
wuz er trimblin’, and er shakin’,” said 
he, “er standin’ right in front of three 
lights, and dese lights wuz jus’ er dan- 
cin’, De lights den move of a sudden, 
‘en de dawgs fairly fly. I jus’ biled out 
o’ dem woods. Dat wuz de fus’ en de 
las’ time lever see er hant. Dem dawgs 
wuzn't fitten ter hunt in more ’n er fort- 
night. I never didn’t go in dem woods 
no mo’.” 

While the old man tells this ghost 
story there is only the crunching of 
leaves under foot, but as its last word 
falls from his lips there is a quick 


“tree,” and away we go to get to the 
dogs. This time they are at the foot of 
a scrub oak, which supports a grape vine, 
that of the muscadine or buellace. The 
vine is very thick. It requires some time 
to “shine” the eyes, but finally the ’pos- 
sum “stands confessed.” There is quite 
a cluster of little trees. The one with 
the vine is cut down, but the ’possum 
has, during the latter part of this opera- 
tion, climbed into another. Down comes 
tree number two, and the ’possum with 
it, but as he strikes the earth he scur- 
ries off with his queer movement. Up 
a bush he goes, close pressed by the 
dogs. It is too small a bush to be wor- 
thy of the ax, and so the ’possum is 
shaken out. This time the dogs get him, 
but he is snatched out of their very jaws, 
snarling and bloody-mouthed. 

The hunt is renewed as soon as the 
‘possum is bagged. As we go along the 
old hunter becomes loquacious, and 
laments the fact that “coons ain't plenti- 
ful no mo’.” A coon hunt, it should be 
stated, is a bigger affair than a ’possum 
hunt, as the ‘coon “ gits in the bigges’ 
trees en fights like de devil,” as the 
hunter remarks and adds, “ If you gits 
one ’coon er night you does well.” He 
tells about how “ once upon er time my 
‘coon dawg got er ’coon indecrick. Dey 
fout en dey fout dere in de water, en 
finally de ’coon hel’ de dawg under and 
drownded him. But de dawg hel’ on, 
to, atter he wuz dead, en I got dat ’coon 
atter all.” 

We come to a little open space. In 
this are two or three small persimmon 
trees. As we are in the act of looking 
on the ground for persimmons the dogs 
make a frenzied rush and an instant 
later the body of a ’possum swings in the 
air between their eager jaws. Like a 
flash the old man goes to them, but they 
have pulled the ’possum into two parts. 
These the hunter takes. “ Dat possum 
had been a eatin’ er bait o’ ’simmons,” 
says he. 

Walking on through the woods, the 
dogs give a quick bark and then there 
is stillness. The hunter, with practiced 
ear, says, “ Dey’s in er hollow log er 
stump, shore.” Sure enough they are 
in a hollow log, a butt, which is part of 
a “windfall,” and they are literally in 
the stump itself. “ Dere’s where de ’pos- 
sum's bed is,” remarks the hunter. “ Jus’ 
wait, dey’ll git him.” And sure enough 
one dog pulls the reluctant possum 
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out. This ’possum is very nearly black, 
the others being a “ whitey yaller,” as 
the negro terms the color. 

A long sweep through heavy timber 
is next made, but is resultless, and we 
start for home, a good four miles away. 
We strike a road and before we have 
gone far reach a small stream. Beside 
the road this forms a little pool and 
over this is a small bush covered with 
bamboo or green-brier vines. All at 
once the dogs “go crazy,” as the hunter 
remarks. One is in the pool, looking 
up and splitting the air with his bark- 
ing. The other pulls at the vine, wild 
to get at something which he, like his 
mate, sees, “I sees him!” cries the old 
darkey, “en he's er right good size un. 
I’mer gwine ter just pick him right 
off’n de vine.” He suits the action to 
the words, and in less than a minute 
that possum is in the bag. 


’Possums are never eaten directly 
after they are caught, but are fattened. 
Usually this is done in strong troughs, 
divided into compartments, one for each 
‘possum, for they are selfish beasts and 
fight savagely. They are fattened with 
“scraps” from the table, some persim- 
mons and cabbage leaves, and artists in 
the fattening line give them apples. 
The ’possum, fattened, but not too fat, is 
boiled and then baked and placed in a 
big dish. Around him, as he lies in 
state, are placed sweet potatoes, boiled 
and then baked, andallis given a liberal 
application of vinegar and red pepper. 
It is then put away until cold. Then 
comes the eating of the possum. He 
is the “ piéce de résistance” of a “ sup- 
per,” andis toa North Carolinian, white 
or black, what the head of the wild boar 
was in the olden times at a feast in 
“Merrie England.” 




















By H. W. Morrow. 


HERE isa charm about the city of 
Washington and its surroundings 
that is all its own. It is not so 
much the mere beauty of the 

place, although it is a beautiful city and 
lies in the midst of a country of great 
and varied attractiveness. It is not 
altogether its parks and its statues, its 
fountains and trees, its broad, smooth 
streets and avenues, its great Gov- 
ernment buildings overtopped by the 
mighty dome of the Capitol and the 
still more lofty Monument. It is not 
its “electric autumn air,” its mild 
winters, and its leaping, gushing, bub- 
bling springtime, when flower and vine, 
and tree and shrub, and the million 
things that live and grow and breathe 
and blossom and sing in its parks and 
gardens and lawns, seem to engage in a 
wild scramble to decide which shall be 
first in beauty and fragrance and music. 
Not the broad Potomac which fronts it, 
nor the approachable and friendly wild- 
ness of the surrounding country. Not 
the scenes which have been enacted in 
the halls of the great building on the 
hill ; its historic homes with their mem- 
ories and traditions of statesman and 
soldier, and women famous for their 
beauty and wit, nor the White House 
with its noble elms, standing where was 
once the orchard of that eccentric Scots- 
man, Davie Burns. 

It is not any one, but all of these that 
give the place its charm. And not less 
than any, and perhaps consequent upon 
all of them, is the absence of hurry and 
bustle, and the presence of a leisurely 
calm seen in few American cities of its 
size and importance. 

The Washington of to-day is not the 
Washington that John Burroughs tramp- 
ed about and admired during the years 
when he was an employee of the Treas- 
ury Department, from 1863 to 1873. The 
streets he traversed looking for birds, 
and in which he often met Whitman en- 
acting the part of an angel of mercy to 
sick and wounded soldiers, were limited 





in extent and must have been anything 
but attractive in appearance. 

The town was then mostly clustered 
about Capitol Hill and on the lower flats, 
leaving the hills to the north to the birds 
and flowers and trees and cattle. The 
author of “ Wake Robin” would not 
now need, unless so disposed, to climb 
Meridian Hill to reach his beautiful 
Rock Creek region. The hill itself is 
almost -covered by fine dwellings, and 
he could scurry out over it on the Four- 
teenth Street electric cars almost to Piny 
Branch. 

On the other side of Rock Creek the 
electric cars will whirl you seven miles 
out across the line into Maryland, but 
the enthusiast will prefer to walk; for 
who knows what discovery may be 
made on the way, even within the city 
limits? Alas! those “few touches of 
art’”’ which are to convert this region 
into “a park unequaled by anything in 
the world,” have been made. Two 
thousand acres (I believe that is cor- 
rect) have been purchased for a national 
park, and two hundred acres, or there- 
abouts, have been converted into a zoo- 
logical garden. Woe be to the unlucky 
botanist or ornithologist now caught 
poaching thereon. I would not be 
understood as regretting this. Govern- 
ment ownership was undoubtedly nec- 
essary for the preservation of this dis- 
trict from the ravages of the woodman 
and the real estate speculator ; but one 
cannot help regretting the touch of art 
that converts any accessible wild region 
into park-like beauty, no matter how 
sympathetic the hand that does the 
converting. 

It is easy to have parks; a little 
money, a little energy, more or less 
taste, and you have rustic or stone 
bridges, graveled drives and walks, cun- 
ning nooks, velvety grass, lakes in min- 
iature, pavilions, flowers of all hues 
and shapes and sizes. It can all be 
done in a short time. But only the 
genius of Nature, working through 
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long years and centuries and ages, can 
make a wild wood leading down to a 
rocky gorge, through which the clear 
waters of a creek tumble and laugh and 
loiter and sing and glide as do the 
waters of Rock Creek between the banks 
that give it its name. The very birds 
and squirrels of a park become bold and 
pert, and sophisticated to a degree that 
leads one to suspect them of. ability to 
read the ostentatious signs stuck up at 
intervals prescribing suitable fines for 
interfering 
with them in 
their daily 
avocations, 
whether of 
work or play. 

But all the 
Rock Creek 
region is not 
in this park, 
and a_ great 
part of what 
is included is 
still in about 
the same state 
of wildness as 
it must have 
been when 
Burroughs 
wandered 
through it; 
and here, sev- 
eral years ago, 
I came upon a 
survivor, or 
perhaps a son 
or grandson of 
some member 
of that eerie 
buzzard crew 
that he fright- 
ened away 





peering downward, twisting its ugly red 
head from side to side in the meantime, 
and continuing this for probably ten 
minutes after lowering its wings to its 
sides. Although I kept as still as pos- 
sible, lying closely under the bushes, it 
did not seem satisfied, and flew away 
without returning to its feast. I had 
not seen it look my way at all. 

Did this bird locate by the sense of 
smell or by sight the choice morsel of 
carrion on which it had been feeding? 
It is difficult 
to answer. I 
have recently 
seen this ques- 
tion learnedly 
discussed 
somewhere, 
but have for- 
gotten the 
conclusion ar- 
rived at. 

If birds 
have a sense 
of smell, they 
must be indif- 
ferent to the 
most offensive 
odors. Every- 
one must have 
noticed that 
the ordinary 
barnyard fowl 
and the Eng- 
lish sparrow 
take their food 
from the most 
disgusting 
places without 
any apparent 
repugnance, 
and few birds 
are at all par- 











with his fire 
that July night 
in 1868. 

I had been pursuing from afar what 
seemed to me like a new note of the 
Carolina wren, when a branch dropped 
at my feet as it were out of the sky, and 
looking up I saw a large vulture just 
getting under wing. The spring it made 
had broken the dead limb on which he 
had been sitting. It circled high in air 
for at least half an hour, but finally ven- 
tured down again and alighted ner- 
vously on a red-oak tree. For per- 
haps five minutes it sat with its wings 
extended almost as widely as in flying, 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


ticular in this 
respect. The 
Maryland 
yellow-throat nests serenely in the midst 
of the skunk-cabbage. Not five minutes 
before I disturbed this turkey vulture I 
had been watching a small shore bird 
that was walking along the sand and 
occasionally wading into the waters of 
Piny Branch, pecking at everything in 
sight not fifty feet below where the Mt. 
Pleasant sewer empties and where the 
odor was such that I gave up the chase. 
And one evening in June last year, in 
and about a little ravine where one of 
the sewers of Nebraska City empties, I 
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THE CARDINAL GROSBEAK. 


heard the wood thrushes sing divinely, 
one of them the best singer that I ever 
heard, with a single exception. I heard 
cat-birds sing and mock, found two 
yellow-warblers’ nests, both, to my 
surprise, built almost entirely of wool, 
one of them not more than half com- 
pleted; heard and saw a Maryland 
yellow-throat in the wolfberry bushes ; 
saw a robin pecking in the black, mal- 
odorous dirt; an indigo bird gleaning 
in the terminal leaves of the willows 
after the manner of a warbler; a yel- 
low-billed cuckoo, of which I made a 
note, and perhaps others. The air of 
the ravine was most horrible, but the 
birds sang and fed and built just as 
cheerily as though the odor had been 
that of an orchard or a clover field in 
full bloom. 

Per contra: Are the nostrils of the 
oriole entirely indifferent to the per- 
fume of the apple blossoms with which 
it comes tous? Is the scent of opening 
buds and blossoms and green growing 


tributes of the birds? Do not most of 
them replace a dead mate with a busi- 
nesslike haste that robs the transaction 
of all sentiment? I have tried, and can 
discover no difference between the war- 
ble of the summer yellowbird and the 
song of the cat-bird before and after 
their nests and young have been de- 
stroyed. 

For instance, on the morning of May 
30th, 1897, I heard a wood-thrush sing in 
the Soldiers’ Home grounds at Wash- 
ington, D.C. The song of this bird was 
superior to that of any other that I ever 
heard with the exception of the Ne- 
braska City bird mentioned. It had a 
rich, sweet double roll on the lower flute 
notes and a habit of very frequently 
ending its song with a low-toned, liquid 
thrill that I have heard very seldom. A 
short distance away, saddled onto a very 
low limb of a big, spreading white 
oak tree, directly over a path where a 
great many people passed every day, 
and where I could stand and reach to 
within three feet of it, I found the nest 
with the mother bird brooding on four 
eggs. 

On the morning of the fourth day of 
June, while I was sitting under the tree, 
the female bird came to the nest, and be- 
fore taking her place on the eggs, stood 
at the side of the nest, peered into it, 
turned her head sidewise,and gave alow, 
gurgling coo. It was just as plainly lov- 
ing and motherly as the cradle song of 
any mother who croons softly over her 
first born. I was ready to think and talk 
and write enthusiastically on the subject. 
Onthe nineteenthdayof the same month, 


things altogether lost on our feathered /ga% 


neighbors and friends? 

After all, is it not possible that we 
place too much stress on what we are 
sometimes pleased to call the human at- 
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having been detained for some reason, I 
went back and found the crushed and 
despoiled nest lying on the ground with 
an old base ball, evidently the instru- 
ment by which it had been dislodged, 
lying beside it. The work of destruc- 
tion was very recent, but, although 
the birds were flying about a little wild- 
ly, the song was just as sweet, just as 
superior, not one whit sadder than be- 
fore. Are 


made on the field that slopes down from 
the wood toward the city. Cows grazed 
there in summer, and the surface was 
unbroken by haystacks in winter; 
otherwise, there can be little change. 
You go in a break in the wire fence 
that admits you from the Bladensburg 
road to a path through the wood made 
by the residents of Ivy City, just be- 
yond, carefully avoiding the remaining 
barbed 
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sensible or . LS oH Myst ‘ Soa 
inconstant, 7. 2 oo ee 
or does the ay: ma oN 
same song 
express both 
sorrow and 
gladness ? 
Burroughs 
does not 
mention 
tn 6 6:5 
grounds, 
probably be- 
cause they 
are parky 
and a little 
tame beside 
the Rock 
Creek re. 
gion; but 
there are 
grassy mea- 
dows where 
the meadow 
lark’s tune- 
ful fifing can 
be heard, 
uplands be- 
loved of the 
vesper spar- 
row, clumps 
of ever- 
greens 
where the 
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wires and a 
sign which 
says, “No 
Trespass- 
ing.” The 
wood and 
field corner 
right here. 
A little 
f-a:V i fie 
comes down 
through the 
wood and 
cuts off the 
corner of the 
field, which 
is grown up 
with scrub 
oak and bri- 
ars, so that 
it would be 
hard to tell 
just where 
the field 
ends and 
the wood 
begins if it 
were not for 
an old brush 
fence that 
separates 
them in a 
crooked line 
up the hill- 
side. 





p ur ple  Paetopyc. Grant La Farge. 
grackle 
loves to con- 
gregate and creak its rusty hinge notes, 
shrubbery for the cat-birds, wild woods 
for crows and woodpeckers and nut- 
hatches—everything that the most fas- 
tidious bird could wish. 

The woods and fields that he men- 
tions as visible at the end of New York 
avenue from North Liberty Market are 
still there, and probably very little if at 
all changed. While I was in Washing- 
ton, between 1890 and 1897, no hay was 


‘*ONLY THE GENIUS OF NATURE CAN MAKE A WILD WOOD.” 


It was in 
this brush 
fence that I 
met my first California wren. I had 
been watching the antics of a nut-hatch 
when I heard what I expressed then asa 
low-toned, gurgling whistle. I followed 
it up, and found the bird scratching or 
pecking in the dead leaves down under 
the brush. It discovered me first, and 
began scolding me vigorously, after the 
manner of the house wren. I got 
within three feet of it, and it stubbornly 
refused to be driven away, although it 
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dodged around behind the dead limbs 
so that it was not easy to get a good 
look at it. Its actions were all those of a 
wren, from the cock of the tail to the 
nervous flitting motion. I slipped back 
into the bushes till it evidently thought 
I had gone, and resumed its old occupa- 
tion. Ithen slipped up close again, and 
watched it fora longtime. Itscratched 
among the dead leaves, and hummed to 
itself for all the world like I have heard 
a woman hum a little tune while busily 
engaged at her sewing or knitting or 
mending. It was really the most at- 
tractive and home-like thing I have ever 
seen a bird do. I saw a great many of 
these birds afterward in the woods about 
Washington, but could never get close 
enough to any of them to see or hear 
them as I did this one. The Carolina 
wren has a voice of great sweetness and 
considerable carrying power. It has a 
great variety of notes, the one I have 
heard most being a liquid “ tow-wheé- 
dle, tow-wheé-dle, tow-wheé-dle,” and 
the longest “ chee-whoo-dle-é-te, whoo- 
dle-€-te, whoo-dle-eé,” It also says, at 
times, “ whee-dle-dé-o,” several times 
repeated. I haven’t much faith in the 
ability of any one to render a bird’s 
song in print so that it can be recog- 
nized, but anyone who will whistle the 
above syllables, with the accent as placed, 
will get some idea of this bird’s song. 
While watching this wren I heard the 
flicker's “kee-yer,” repeated so often and 
so vigorously that I knew something out 
of the ordinary was at hand and looked 
it up. I soon found the head of a male 
flicker sticking out of a hollow hickory 
stump where the tree had broken off 
about fifteen feet up, leaving a long 





sliver standing at one side. I climbed 
up and found four beautiful young birds, 
all with the black mutton-chop whiskers 
and other markings of the male. It was 
easier to take one from the nest to ex- 
amine it than it was to return it to the 
nest, and, as I was simply hanging there, 
it finally got away from me and flew off 
down through the woods, giving me a 
beautiful view of its white rump. The 
position of this nest seems to disprove 
what Burroughs says in “ Wake Robin,” 
that woodpeckers never choose a natural 
cavity for the nest. This woodpecker 
had laid its eggs in a high hollow stump 
just as the bluebird does at times in a 
low one. I have also known the red-head 
to cut its nest out of the body of a green 
tree, although he says it always selects a 
limb dead enough to be easily cut. 

If I had been posted at the time, I 
might have found the nest of a ruby- 
throated humming-bird this same day. I 
heard the sharp “ pit,” “ pit,” of a young 
bird and soon after found a little brown 
bird with a comically short tail, just able 
to keep out of my way by flying from 
one to another of the tall bushes in the 
corner of the field. I could not make it 
out till the male indigo bird made its 
appearance and disclosed its parentage 
by its very evident distress. While pursu- 
ing this bird, something darted past my 
head and circled round the father like 
an angry hornet. It repeated this sev- 
eral times, each time returning to a 
perch well up in an oak tree. I didn't 


know that the finding of this mite’s mite 
of a nest ranks with the finding of that 
of an eagle, and so went on noting the 
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resemblance of the young indigo bird 
to its mother. So do we let opportuni- 
ties slip by us. 

The first time I entered this wood it 
was to me a veritable fairyland. I 
knew not its size, shape, lay of the land 
nor what was beyond. Its many paths 
twisted this way and that, crossed and 
intersected, led anywhere or nowhere. 
The big white-oaks stretched out their 
gray arms high above, and he crows 
cawed among them ; the red-eyed vireo 
lisped and the cat-bird squealed in the 
lower shrubbery ; here and there were 
partly open places where old roads had 
been, and among the mosses a few scat- 
tering houstonias had taken root; there 
were wild grasses and mandrakes, and 
in places nothing but the dead leaves of 
last year under the thick covert of the 
bushes. Taking a path by random, I 
followed it up a little ravine to the right 
and soon disturbed a brown leghorn 
hen at her morning meal. Her protest 
was answered by a huge Plymouth Rock 
rooster, and I felt a distinct sense of dis- 
appointment. Chickens! 

But there was more than chickens at 
the end of this path. First came a di- 
lapidated lodge; windowless, doorless, 
partly roofless, and with the stucco 
hanging in shredsand patches. Beyond 
this stood an old, rambling colonial 
house, equally dilapidated, with hanging 
broken shutters and a generally batter- 
ed and unkempt look, but with unmis- 
takable evidences of occupancy. Mind- 
ful of dogs I kept around to the left and 
soon found myself in the most delightful 
old gardenimaginable. Wide-terraced, 
with box-bordered graveled walks, bat- 
tered and broken and ruined like every- 
thing else around it, rose bushes once 
rare and costly perhaps, but much more 
beautiful in the wild ragged state to 
which they had returned ; cherry trees 
grown tall and 
spindly,twisting 
their branches 
among those of 
the oak and wal- 
nut; agardener’s 
house half cov- 
ered with ivy, 
the roof fallen 
in and a great 
ragged hole in 
one side where 
the bricks, 
doubtless im- 
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ported, had fallen out; a thick wood of 
oak and elm and hickory and gum and 
dogwood surrounding it on three sides, 
and apparently endless in extent. It 
must have been a beautiful place once, 
and it is beautiful yet ; but more fit for 
the occupancy of cat-birds and screech- 
owls than for men and women and 
children. 

While I was looking about, a lank 
Virginian came out and watched me 
rather suspiciously. Finding I didn’t 
molest anything he came closer, and 
showed a disposition to talk. And his 
talk was interesting. He told me the 
place belonged to the widow of a naval 
officer, at one time prominent, long since 
dead. The widow, he said, spent all 
her time in Europe, while her property 
waxed valuable under the steady growth 
of the city; but the house and grounds 
had gone to ruin during his office, he 
merely occupying a few rooms rent free 
for keeping the place free of trampsand 
tough characters from the city and else- 
where and making his living out of a 
small dairy. 

One hundred and fifty acres, I think 
he told me, is the amount of land in the 
farm, and for this the owner had been 
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offered about two thousand dollars an 
acre several times. Think of it! Three 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of land 
for a play-ground for blackberry bushes 
and catbirds and mullein stalks and 
screech-owls and red- headed wood- 
peckers and May apples and rabbits 
and a few stray chickens and cows. 
May she hold out for five thousand 
dollars an acre—and never get it. And 
may the Rock Creek Park Commission, 
if there is one, be as slow as such com- 
missions usually are. Often after a 
stroll through this wood and a look 
from the brow of the hill at the view of 
the great white dome rising above the 
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city, that so pleased Burroughs, I have 
finished up with a 
view that he could 
not have had, at 
least while he 
lived in Washing- 
ton, for the best 
of it was not then 
there. The main 
part of the city, 
as is well known, 
is not where it 
was intended and 
expected that it 
would be. The 
ostensible front 
of the Capitol and 
Liberty look to- 
ward the eastern 
branch and the 
rising sun, but, as 
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‘* WHERE THE FIELD ENDS AND THE WOOD BEGINS.” 


if prophetic of the future 
of the country, the hill 
upon which it stands and 
the now real and impos- 
ing front of the building 
look away across the in- 
tervening city and the 
Potomac marshes, to 
where the sun sinks to 
rest behind the hills of 
Arlington and Virginia. 

From the marble ter- 
race which this contrary 
growth made necessary 
on the west side of the 
building, when the sun has ceased to 


THE DOWNY 
WOODPECKER, 
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guild the dome—ceased even to tip the 
monument—is a view worthy of more 
prominence than it has ever attained. 
One by one, from out of the black- 
green foliage of the Mall come starry 
lights, not unlike those other brilliant 
lights that are being uncovered mil- 
lions of miles above them. The sky 
slowly darkens and softens, and the 
air comes up from the Potomac cool 
and moist. The thousand - tongued 
voice of the city loses its harshness and 
becomes a subdued hum, like almost to 
that of the country when the wind is in 
a playful mood. The very street-car 
gongs seem to neglect their nerve-rack- 
ing power and become almost musical 
inthe distance. The birds twitter drow- 
sily in the English ivy that covers and 
beautifies the stone fence surrounding 
the grounds all unnoticed, for here is 
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something mightier, more fascinating 
for the time, than they. It is all so 
peaceful, so comparatively quiet, it is 
hard to realize that hardly out of sight 
and hearing are drunken orgies, wicked 
plotting, murder, disease, and unhappi- 
ness. 

Much has been done in the past 
twenty years to redeem the surround- 
ings of the Capitol from their old- 
time squalor. 
Those who 
know will 
tell you that 
in those 
times from 
the Capitol to 
the Treasury 
it was “The 
Great Ser- 
bonian Bog” 
satirized by 
Tom Moore, 
and that in 
the war it 
was no un- 
common 
sight to see 
artillery 
mired almost 
beyond re- 
moval. 

Now for 
one mile 
from where 
you stand to 
the Treasury 
Building 
stretches 
“The Ave- 
nue,” broad, 
straight, 
clean, and 
beautiful. 
Fourteen 
streets cross 
it at right 
angles anda 
great many 
at various 
other angles. At each intersection an 
electric light, itself often invisible, 
throws a white bar across its smooth 
surface, making a great ladder of 
light reaching out into the dis- 
tance. 

The street cars carry their yellow or 
red or green lights up and down this 
ladder stately, and except those in the 
immediate foreground, noiselessly, and 
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‘*THROUGH WHICH THE CLEAR WATERS OF A CREEK ‘TUMBLE 
AND LAUGH.” 


beside and around these scurry and 

twinkle the rainbow-hued lights of the 

wheelmen and drivers with whom the 
avenue is so popular. 

The shops that line the way add 
their yellowish glow, till the whole 
street is a rosy golden glimmer, with 
the white bars still and always show- 
ing. 

The ugly and inadequate buildings are 
lost sight 
of, and one 
can almost 
forget this 
world of 
barter and 
sale, and 
duties and 
responsibili- 
ties, and go 
back once 
more tothose 
childish days 
when ladders 
of light 
reaching to 
the stars, 
peopled by 
fairies, were 
reai_ things 
in our youth- 
ful world. 

It is good 
to look upon 
such things 
as these. 

The woods 
and fields 
make us 
selfish at 
times, and 
unjust in our 
estimates of 
the works of 
our fellow 
laborers. 

- We come 
to hate the 
noise and 
bustle of 

business and politics and the profes- 

sions, and exalt in our minds, perhaps 
unduly, such men as the genial owner 
of “Slab Sides.” 

But the rough work of the world 
must be done, and it is well to be re- 
minded at times that, while the works 
of nature are beyond comparison beau- 
tiful, so also are the works of man not 
altogether ugly. 
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: at By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
N 
E Jimmy’s hit the breeze to-day, 
An’ I guess I’ve tooken ill. Hi 
Yet at daylight, I felt so bright (*. al! + 
Corrallin’ Flax an’ Bill ; = = FY y° 
But now, I feel so old an’ broke, ¢ bed ag b, wn 
My work an’ play both pall— at yo ss 
Things ain’t the same—I sorter guess “BY! 
’Twas Jimmy done it all. re F N 
I’m back in Yancey’s shack agin, i 
So nice it use ter be 7% 
With its rough-hewn walls, an’ huge, F . 
bright fire, 





It done one good to see ; 
But now the darned old squalid hut’s 
About as sweet as gall— 





“ The wretched pigsty’s glamour's gone— 
cas oD > > 
iin . ° ¢ . 
Decl i Twas Jimmy done it all, 


They call this Pleasant Valley 
And I use ter think that right, 

With its gorgeous peaks an’ emerald sweeps, 
An’ Yallerstun in sight ; 

But all them views an’ charms an’ things 
Hez panned out mighty slim— 

Git up! ole mare; come, pound the trail— 
I guess I'll foller Jim. 
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Jot a” Revwy ye , 

en a 

iis ay coe ag ee 
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*‘*Jim” is Mrs. Seton-Thompson. She left their mountain camp at Yancey’s, in Pleasant Valley, on 
the Yellowstone, a few days before he did.—THE EDITOR. 
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By Leland Howard Ives. 


64 D™" you do it; don’t think of 


it. Unless you are one of 

the strongest, it will be the 

death of you. I know of two 
soldiers who pushed through from San 
Juan to Ponce in a day, and it was their 
finish.” Thus the mining engineer 
delivers himself in the smoking-room, 
while the little Arkadia wallows slug- 
gishly toward Puerto Rico. I have 
mentioned my plan of wheeling through 
the Island, and the funereal prophesies 
that greet me are so palsying that I find 
myself wishing my little blue-rimmed 
chainless in its crate under the fore- 
hatch, was fifteen hundred miles astern, 
back in the Nutmeg State. The result 
falsified the evil predictions. 

San Juan is too cramped and con- 
gested to make wheeling tolerable; altho’ 
the streets are smoothly paved with slag 
bricks from England, they are narrow; 
but out from Catafio, a suburb across 
the ferry, is a road that one can unhesi- 
tatingly call magnificent; so when a 
Spanish friend urges me to try it with 
him awheel, the morning following my 
arrival I gladly abandon a horseback 
trip and see the sun rise at the ferry 
slip. The palms and other tropical 
growths idealize Catafio as we draw 
near and churn on up the shallow canal 
to the landing. 

It is yet quite early, and fairly cool, 
not unlike a June morning in the vi- 
cinity of New York. “ How far on ex- 
tends this nice road?” you ask. “You 
can proceed to Toa Alta, sefiores, only, 
about 14 kilometros, and the hills are 
easy.” From the very outskirts of Bay- 
amon, the route is continuously up hill 
and down, past much grazing land 
stocked with splendid-looking cattle. 
Cocoanut palms, well laden with clusters 
of green nuts, are plenty enough, but it 
is difficult to get any fruit. By the time 
the sun is well up our thirst is truly 
tropical. Dismounting at a wayside 


pulperia, we open negotiations with a 
weazened sefiora, squatting in a door- 
way, puffing a strong, black cigar, and 
nursing a naked baby. I suggest that we 
could use three or four of the water co- 
coanuts that hang invitingly near. “ No! 
there is nobody to climb the trees.” 

At regular intervals are the square, 
massive stucco houses, occupied by the 
camineros, road workers, who are always 
busy in keeping in the best possible 
condition a certain division of the road- 
way. Heaps of lime-rock are dumped 
at intervals, and these fellows must 
break it up, spread it where needed, 
pound and roll it until nearly as firm 
and smooth as asphalt. They can al- 
ways find time, however, to chat with 
travelers. “Couldn’t you climb that 
palm, and throw down a few nuts?” 
“Oh, but the overseer will soon be along, 
and it would never do to be found in 
that business.” A few coppers will go 
a long way, however, with men who earn 
twenty-four cents a day, and the wiry- 
looking eon concludes to chance it. 

Climbing the towering, slender palm 
trunks is work for an acrobat, and he 
is completely winded by the time he 
reaches the ground again. Then, with 
his machete he deftly chops off the ends 
of the nuts he has thrown down, making 
an orifice just big enough to drink from. 
The limpid contents of a green nut are 
marvellously cool and refreshing, and 
one who knows only the ripe fruit has 
no conception of its crystalline contents 
when the white meat is in the jelly stage. 

Our destination, Toa Alta, holds out 
few inducements to linger, but its plaza 
is an attractive spot, flowering as it is 
with ajungleofstrangeshrubs. Around 
this tropical exhibit our wheels roll 
slowly, while a battalion of tattered 
gamins trot close behind. The populace 
generally assembles to stare, but all is 
perfect stillness; not a sound, not a dem- 
onstration, except the patter of bare 
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feet, and we sweep on out of town again, 
retracing our course to San Juan. 

We coast a steep straightaway of 
more than a mile, pass through Baya- 
mon without a stop, for it will soon be 
noon, and breakfast waits. The 5.30 
desayuno, a small black coffee and a tiny 
roll, was right good in its way, but there 
is something better ahead. At Catafio, 
in the absence of the steam ferry, a sail- 
boat serves. Through the early morn- 
ing the harbor is often glassy, but before 
noon the northeast trades strike in, 
then a latteen-rigged boat will make the 
passage as quickly as a steamer, and be 
it ever so slow, a crossing is always en- 
joyable. 

Landing amid a fleet of small craft, 
we find a well-paved plaza, faced by a 
quartet of newly-fledged saloons flaming 
with advertisements of various brands 








~] of American whiskies and 
beers. 

The mid-day meal or 
breakfast at the Hotel Ing- 
laterra, as elsewhere in the 
tropics, would be classed as 
a dinner in the States. 
Olives, soup—rich and 
heavy—then omelettes or 
eggs, fish, rice, all sorts of 
vegetables, fried bananas, 
stews, steaks, chops, salads, 
sweets, fruits, cheese, and 
black coffee that is indeed 
a dream. A heavy Spanish 
claret, cheap and good, is 
the usual beverage, more 
like a California wine than 
a Bordeaux. 

All San Juan rests during the middle 
of the day. Business is suspended about 
eleven o’clock, and stores and offices re- 
open at two. The Colonial’Club is a 
gathering place for Americans. Here 
are papers and periodicais, not too re- 
cent, from the States, and all the little 
happenings of the American Colony are 
gossiped over through the drowsy after- 
noon hours. High, the temperature 
certainly is, but the trade wind blows 
cool and strong, and this climate is 
much more comfortable than most of 
our northern August weather. 

After the long-drawn-out seven 
o'clock dinner, much like the mid-day 
almuerzo, but with still greater variety 
of highly-seasoned garlicky prepara- 
tions, the Plaza Alfonso is the attraction. 
Here the regimental band of the 11th 
Infantry holds forth, while a curious 
human medley swarms cir- 
cling in a slow procession ; 
officers and their wives, pri- 
vate soldiers, all classes 
and degrees of natives, in- 
cluding the blacks, which 
is aninnovation. But here, 
as in most Spanish-Ameri- 
can cities, the populace re- 
tires early, for business life 
begins again before sun- 
rise. 

The early morning hours 
are gloriously cool, and 
one soon learns the advis- 
ability of getting the earli- 
est possible start for any 
active exercise. In antici- 
pation of a run to the east- 
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accordingly scrawl No. 2, 5:30 on the 
hotel blackboard with the heading 
llamedas, and the day is ended. 

Quite too soon comes a daylight call, 
then the black coffee, and off through 
the calle de Tetuan, one of the few 
streets practicable by bicycle. The 
grade is easy, but pedestrians choose 
the middle of the road instead of the 
narrow footways—it would be libel on 
the word to call them sidewalks. No 
attention is paid to bells; carts and 
clumsy vehicles generally cause con- 
tinual blockades, so that the rider is off 
and on his wheel constantly until he 
reaches the edge of the town, where the 
easterly wall once stood. Close under 
the battlements of San Cristobal leads 
the carretera, and it parallels the route 
of the narrow gauge steam tramway to 
San Turce and Rio Piedras. Bare- 
footed, scantily - attired peasants are 
flocking into town, astride donkeys 
or raw-boned ponies laden with pan- 
niers of fruits, produce and fowl des- 
tined for the great market, but it is 
rather late for them, though the sun is 
scarcely risen. Shaky second-rate dwell- 
ings, second-rate even for Puerto Rico, 
and mites of provision stores scatter 
along until a splendid piece of mason- 
work bridges a narrow arm of the sea 
to the main island. 

Up an easy ascent and we meet a light 
battery out to exercise horses. Then 
comes San Turce, the better class resi- 
dence suburb of the capital. One street 
is made up of neat one and two-story 
frame and stuccoed houses of foreign 
and native merchants, not imposing 
dwellings, but the palms and floral sur- 
roundings make all attractive. 

Five miles more through levels plant- 
ed in sugar cane, then a collection of 
low, disheartened-looking houses and 
uncared-for streets, Rio Piedras. A 
glance into the church, here as elsewhere 
on the island the most conspicuous 
structure, discloses a woman of evident 
refinement, handsotmnely gowned, sweep- 
ing thestone flooring, while her maid 
stands by. “A lady doing penance ” is 
the explanation. 

To the southwest curves the military 
road toward Ponce. A swarm of ragged 
juveniles start us on an eastward turn. 
The country becomes more rolling, but 
the macadam is even better than what is 
behind us. Cane fields border the way, 
but it is late in the season and the 


greater part has been cut over. Bana- 
nas nod all along. Cocoanut and royal 
palms are always in sight, but the for- 
mer—with no one at hand to climb the 
trees—are only an aggravation. At the 
bridging of a stream we dismount to ob- 
serve a mother and daughter washing, 
who appear to be of about the same age. 

It is eight miles between barbed wire 
fencing and Spanish bayonet hedges, 
from Rio Piedras to the outskirts of 
Carolina. At a pulperia, where a re- 
markably prepossessing, albeit very 
swarthy girl of eighteen presides, we 
eat all the oranges our capacity per- 
mits for two coppers; splendid fruit, 








‘* HE DEFTLY CHOPS THE ENDS OFF THE NUTS.” 


though it grows wild; as good as the 
Floridas, but not usually so large. As 
we sit there, monopolizing two-thirds of 
the floor space, customers come and go. 
A woman enters with a fighting cock 
under her arm, and buys a centavo's 
worth of corn. The bird has lost part 
of its bill and has to be fed from the 
hand of his mistress, but he is evidently 
prized for bygone fighting abilities. 

“Ts there an inn where we can break- 
fast, sefiorita?” ‘ Yes, just beyond the 
plaza is a posada, sefior’’; and indicating 
the direction with a wave of her shapely 
bare arm, on which a recent vaccination 
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blooms, the graceful girl flashes her 
white teeth in a smiling “adios.” We 
run our wheels into the dining-room of 
the weather-beaten inn to keep them 
out of reach of a meddlesome crowd. In 
the mess of eatables that is finally spread 
before us, ham, fried bananas, and rice 
prove palatable. A bottle of dubious 
white wine helps out amazingly, and 
makes the prospect of poor roads nine 
miles hence to Rio Grande seem easy. 
In years gone by, there was a bridge 
over the Lozza, but long ago it went 
down stream in time of flood. Now, 
leaving Carolina, horsemen swim or 
ford the stream according to the season, 














**1 WAS POLED OVER.” 


and the pedestrians are poled across in 
ascow. I was poled over. 

Beyond the river the road proves 
fairly good, but my comrade’s rear tire 
shows signs of going down, and not even 
a hand-pump is to be had within twenty 
miles. So we turn back to San Juan 
forthwith. 

Having now covered the routes fit for 
a wheel within easy reach of San Juan, 
the trip through the island over the 
carretera militar remains to be negoti- 
ated. Of advice and information on the 
subject one receives no end; but it is 
all at variance. In the lightest of light 
marching order, I finally leave the In- 


glaterra one afternoon. Behind the sad- 
dle is a package rolled in enamelled 
cloth. On the head of my wheel is a 
revolver in a holster. Tool bag and a 
folding kodak in my pocket, complete 
the sum total of impedimenta. 

Out of the city and on to Rio Piedras 
the route is an old story. Here the hills 
begin; nothing severe, but stiff enough. 
The roadway is excellent but far from 
being as smooth as it becomes later. 
This is nolonelythoroughfare. There are 
coaches bound to and from Ponce, pack 
horses ballasted with panniers between 
which the zzbaro squats cross-legged, 
always smoking. Pedestrians carrying 
fighting cocks, a trunk, or a live pig— 
every possible kind of peasant’s prop- 
erty. Too frequently come bunches of 
cattle that plunge about haphazard, a 
constant menace. /Pulpertas abound— 
rough little drinking-places with an un- 
savory crew of hangers-on. 

The crest of a long ascent, fifteen 
miles from Rio Piedras, commands a 
view of a plain given up to sugar-cane; 
encircling mountains are the back- 
ground, and a compactly-built flat- 
roofed town fills the middle distance. 
“Caguas” says a peon who happens 
by, and he stands pinching the tires and 
jingling my bell while I take in the pic- 
ture. Wretched streets and squalid, 
miserable huts greet one entering Ca- 
gaus, but the plaza and surrounding res- 
idences and stores are quite present- 
able. A genial little policeman points 
out the inn of Dofia Dolores, at one 
corner of the square. The entrance is 
through a massive archway into a court- 
yard encumbered by chicken coops and 
overlooked by the second story bal- 
conies ; from this point of observation 
the madam spies me and bids “ come 
up.” My wheel? Yes, the mozo will 
take care of that. A tall courtly old 
lady from the Peninsula is Dofia Dolo- 
res; she speaks no English, but her 
Spanish is true Castilian, in grateful 
contrast to the hybrid dialect of the 
average illiterate Puerto Rican. No, I 
am not too late for dinner, though the 
rest have finished, the old lady sits 
down and tells me of the days of Spanish 
rule. 

In the saddle again at sunrise and on 
southward. Peasants are trooping into 
town, balancing on their shoulders poles 
strung with fruits and chickens. Strings 
of pack horses tied head to tail always 
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thrown into a wild panic 
at sight of a wheel, add 
too much uncertainty to 
the joys of pedalling. 
After three miles of easy 
grades the real mountain- 
climbing begins. A steady 
ascent for six miles be- 
comes monotonous, 
though the lime-stone sur- 
face is well-nigh perfect 
and the gradients have 
been studied with con- 
summate engineering 
skill. I push along, zig- 
zagging for awhile, then 
get off and walk, climb on 
again and ride, then more 
walking. With the in- 
creasing altitude, tree 
ferns droop over the way. Coffee plan- 
tations shaded by banana palms occur 
all along, and cocoanut palms, too, are 
numerous, though they do much better 
in the low-lands close to salt water. Four 
miles of down-grade are some compen- 
sation for what has seemed an endless 
climb, but it must be taken most care- 
fully, for the turns are sharp, and a 
wheel not under good control is liable 
to go over the guardless road-edge ina 
perpendicular flight. 

I reach Cayey at last, seventeen miles 
from Caguas as measured by cyclometer. 
One closely-built street, and an uninvi- 
ting one at that, seems to comprise the 
town, but the inn presided over by Ve- 
neancio Vega is clean and attractive 
comparatively. At the eleven o’clock 
breakfast a newly-arrived Spaniard dis- 
courses eloquently and 














‘“ THERE ARE PACK HORSES BALLASTED WITH PANNIERS,” 


topography is jumbled and broken be- 
yond description, yet these mountain 
sides, and tops, too, are covered with fer- 
tile soil, and are nearly all under cultiva- 
tion. Tobacco predominates, a vast acre- 
age growing on slopes so steep that the 
marvel is how the peones can keep a foot= 
hold while tilling the soil or gathering 
the leaf. The huts of the gzbaros perch 
like hawks’ nests on lonely crests, and 
the drying-sheds below appear to stand 
on edge. The road is comfortably wide 
for ordinary purposes, but when a train 
of a dozen or more government carts, 
each drawn by four rangey mules, 
comes plunging down helter-skelter with 
brakes set, it is well for foot traveler or 
wheelman to flatten himself against the 
mountain side, or hang over the outer 
edge until the avalanche has passed. 





pathetically on the mis- 
fortunes of his native 
land, while a Venezuelan 
lends a sympathetic ear. 
The postmaster, a recent 
arrival from West Vir- 
ginia, and the newly-ap- 
pointed superintendent of 
schools, alsoan American, 
both totally ignorant of 
the language, sit wonder- 
ing what the oratory is all 
about. 

Or to Aybonito in the 
afternoon, and a great 
part of the way is most 
tedious climbing on foot, 
but the beauty of the 
scenery is an offset. The 





LOOKING SOUTH NEAR CAYEY. 
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IN THE MARKET-PLACE, SAN JUAN, 


And still onward and upward, princi- 
pally afoot, while the sun sinks lower 
and lower. There are few habitations 
along this part of the route, but there are 
occasional wayfarers and road workers 
always ready fora word. From an ap- 
proaching coach comes a hail in good 
plain English. The owner of the voice 
has lunched at Aybonito, and forgot 
to pay the reckoning for himself and 
friend. Would I take a Spanish /eso 
and an American dollar, and settle 
with Sefior Mufioz for him? The fosado 
in question is opposite the telegraph 
office, I couldn’t mistake it. 

Later in the evening I find Sefior 
Mufiozin his sa/a, and with him Captain 
Wheeler, of the cavalry troop stationed 
here. 

“Ts this station a comfortable one, 
captain? Is the climate agreeable 
week in and week out ?” I asked. “ One 
of the very pleasantest. We are at an 
altitude of three thousand feet, and it is 
always comfortably cool,” answered the 
captain. But before midnight, I find it 
is uncomfortably cool and heavy blank- 
ets would help out tremendously. But 
the fleas! They are the bane of the 
Spanish-American countries, 

Leaving Aybonito in the morning— 
for there is nothing to detain a tourist 
unless it be the old church—I wheel into 
Aybonito Pass. Here the Spanish forces 
were strongly intrenched ready to give 
General Wilson’s column a hot recep- 
tion in the late unpleasantness, but al- 
most at the moment of attack a courier 
announced the protocol, and what would 
undoubtedly have been a fearfully 


bloody fight was called off 
for all time. 

The genius of the Span- 
ish engineers who carried 
through this piece of road- 
building is most striking- 
ly shown in this section of 
the work. The road twists 
and doubles upon itself 
here in a way that brings 
about an almost perpen- 
dicular overhang at points, 
but withal the grade is 
very heavy. I had been 
told at San Juan that it 
was impossible with my 
equipment, 88 gear and 8 
inch cranks, to hold a 
wheel through the pass, a 
distance of several miles, 
by back-pedalling. Steeper and steeper 
it gets after leaving Aybonito, until I 
have to zigzag as sharply as possible and 
to keep quite to the road edges where the 
tires bite better on the rougher surface. 
That works well for a while, but is fa- 
tiguing and itis a great relief to jump 
my foot onto the front tire and brake in 
that way until my shoe seems to be red- 
hot, then jump back to the pedal and re- 
sume zigzagging for a time; but once 
lose control in changing and the re- 
sult would probably be fatal. Still any- 
one accustomed to hills and foot-brak- 
ing can safely make the whole descent 
without a dismount. 

Coamo comes next, twelve miles from 
Aybonito by road, but probably about 
five miles as the crow flies. There is an 
inn here, but one of our cavalrymen 
strongly recommends the hotel at the 
Springs in preference for the noon-day 
breakfast. The Sazos de Coamo are 
three miles out of town on a road that 
leads through a wide stream to be forded, 
and ends at a rather pretentious hotel ; 
that is, pretentious for the West Indies 
rambling, massive, low and cool. 

Twenty-three miles to Ponce; no more 
mountain climbing, but the hills are 
not to be despised, and there are no con- 
siderable levelstretches. The village of 
Juana Diaz breaks the journey with day- 
light already becoming pallid. At last 
the Rio Portugues, At this season of 
the year bowlders-and gravel are more 
conspicuous than water in the bed of 
the river, and it is easily forded, but the 
darkness is Egyptian, and I am hesi- 
tating to try it alone, when two feones 
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happen along. One takes my wheel and 
the other wades and balances me as I 
jump from rock to rock. 

The lay-out of Ponce is totally unlike 
that of San Juan—perfectly flat and 
somewhat scattered, as there is unbound- 
ed territory to spread out over ; not near- 
ly as picturesque as the capital, but quite 
as large and businesslike. Due north 
leads a carretera to Adjuntas, as good 
as the military road. Not far out of 
town the foothills begin and the grades 
get stiffer. Gzbaros in clean, stiffly 
starched, holiday attire come trooping 
down from the interior, for it is a holi- 
day. I perch on the coping of one of 
the massive bridges, in the shade of a 
mango tree, and watch the procession. 

Journeying on to the westward, the 
road follows the coast rather closely, 
and while it is not very bad going and 
the grades are easy, it is quite different 
from the carretera through the island. 
There is a narrow-gauge railway, too, as 
far as Yauco, built by French capital 
and equipped with quaint little locomo- 
tives, and first, second and third class 
cars of French construction. 

Guayanilla is the only hamlet in the 
sixteen miles between Ponce and Yauco, 
and is hardly worth pausing at. As it is 
Good Friday the inhabitants of Yauco are 
mostly strolling about the plaza and pa- 
trolling the streets, giving the impression 
of twice its real population. ‘Two inns, 
called hotels of course, give little choice 
of accommodations; no matter how 
wretchedly small and unworthy of the 
name a stopping-place may be, it is 
always a hotel. 

Eight dollars for a carriage to con- 
vey self and wheel over the 


on to cover as much ground as the roads 
will permit on my wheel, and then to 
wait for the cart. The going soon be- 
comes bad enough but not altogether 
impossible, so I keep in motion, some- 
times afoot, and sometimes in the saddle. 

The streams to be crossed one can 
easily ride through at this low water 
stage, until in the outskirts of Sabana 
Grande I find a depth that requires the 
aid of a couple of lads to push me 
through, while I hold my feet above 
it. In the village all is en féte, for it is 
Holy Saturday. Upon the advent of a 
wheelman, jogging along the main street 
towards the plaza, the whole populace 
seems to follow. There is service in the 
church, and I step inside for a moment, 
but the congregation turns to stare in a 
way that promptly drives me out. Out- 
side the crowd is waiting silent and curi- 
ous. As I stand considering thesituation, 
acouple of the civil guards approach and 
suggest very politely that too much of 
a mob is gathered, the church service is 
being disturbed, and would I just move 
on! 

I have given up alt ideaof waiting for 
the cart some time since, and ride along 
toward San German over six miles of 
less abominable going than I have left 
behind. A cheery little chap on a gamey 
pony keeps me company, He has been 
to market and carries a string of bits of 
meat, exposed to. the sun’s glare—the 
family féte-day dinner. His bubbling 
good nature and curious interest in 
pointing out the best going for a wheel, 
I have often recalled; and when he fi- 
ally turns in at a finca gate and shouts 
“Vaya con Dios,” it is like losing a friend. 





next nine miles of said-to- 
be-impassable going to Sa- 
bana Grande, is the figure 
that seems to be the bottom 
notch for that kind of ser- 
vice ; but a call on Major 
Vermeuil, military com - 
mander of the district, se- 
cures passage in a govern- 
ment cart that is going out 
at 7 A.M. the next day. 
These vehicles are about 
as heavy and clumsy as a 
caisson, and as uncomfort- 
able as a springless vehicle 
can be; so having arrived 
at quarters a little ahead of 
time in the morning, I start 








THE MILITARY ROAD NEAR AYBONITO. 
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San German is town enough to be a 
military post, and to have a hotel as 
primitive and unsatisfactory as Porto 
Rico boasts of. 

The fourteen miles to Mayaguez lead 
through the most level country yet 
traveled, and a strong east wind makes 
coasting possible. There are many 
carts, however, drawn by strings of cat- 
tle that promptly go into a panic, as usual. 
Flour, codfish, and previsions generally, 
are their loads, just landed by vessels 
from the States and being distributed in- 
land. Won't I stop and have a refres- 
guito? This from two horsemen whom I 
overtake near a pulperta. They recom- 
mend a very smooth rum with cocoanut 
milk, and we sit down in the midst of an 
amazing hodge-podge of miscellaneous 
merchandise, both wet and dry. The 
proprietor isn’t going to be outdone in 
hospitality, and brings out a demijohn 
of pseudo Cognac, and a sweet liq- 
ueur. His dishevelled, pony-built little 
wife, produces cigarettes and lights 
them for us, while two naked children 
stand gazing. In come more swarthy 
fellows, and they, too, insist on doing 
honor to the stranger, until I begin to 
apprehend my finish. Yes, I'll surely 
come back that way ; we swear eternal 
friendship, etc., and I finally escape in 
pretty fair marching order. 

On past Hormigueros, where General 











A WAR RELIC—AN UNEXPLODED SHELL 


Schwan’s regulars, moving from Yauco 
to the capture of Mayaguez, scattered 
the Spanish troops. Suburbs of flimsy 
huts, made almost beautiful by the rus- 
tling palms, announce one’s approach to 
Mayaguez, the third city of the island, 
and claiming to be the handsomest. 
The residences of the better classes, 
with their stuccoed walls tinted pink, 
blue, yellow, and pale green, are really 
attractive; and the central plaza with 
the cathedral and solid business struct- 
ures and its great Columbus in bronze, 
appears equal to that of San Juan. The 
city proper, like Ponce, is back from the 
coast, and diminutive tram cars holding 
only eight people, though drawn by two 
mules and sporting a conductor, con- 
nect with the Playa, where crumbling 
old ware-houses drowse along the beach. 

On Easter Sunday, after grand mass, 
the plaza is a brilliant spectacle, for 
there is much wealth here and beauty 
also from the Spanish-American point of 
view, and it is all on show and appreci- 
ated, too, by a multitude of masculine 
on-lookers, native and foreign. Cock- 
fighting, gaming, dinner-parties and in 
the evening a grand ball finish the day. 
Bull fights? no, they are of the past. 

From Mayaguez to San Juan by the 
north coast, thus completing my circuit, 
the roads are bad, barring the eight 
miles north of Afiasco, but there is rail- 
way and coach service through to the 
capital. Three hours by train intro- 
duces the traveler to as beautiful coast- 
wise tropical scenery as the Antilles can 
show ; cocoanut groves for miles, wild 
bananas, too, crimson-flowered hirtella 
bushes, and the gay foliaged ortega, 
lend variety while the white surf is in 
plain view boiling against the jagged 
bluffs, and farther out the intense blue 
of the Caribbean. 

At Aguadilla, the terminus, the mail 
coach is crowded, but a vehicle is availa- 
ble. Some stretches of deep sand en 
route almost finish the already exhausted 
horses ; the druggist gets out and plies 
the whip most cruelly, while the driver 
takes the horses by the bit and drags, 
both yelling with picturesque energy. 
But we catch the train, thanks to the 
mail coach being a little late. Then 
five hours’ slow steaming through mo- 
notonous levels, with occasional stops 
at small towns. Atlast SanJuan. And 
so it ended—an experience well worth 
while—for once. 
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HUNTING THE BIG HORN 
IN THE COLORADO DESERT. 


By E. E. Bowles. 


HE ‘most 
wary and 
timid of all 


the big 
game animals of 
America is that 
branch of the 
Rocky Mountain 
sheep (or Big 
Horn) family hav- 
ing its habitat in 
the mountains of that isolated and little- 
known territory designated on maps of 
the southwest as “ The Desert of the 
Colorado ;” a territory bounded on the 
east by the Colorado River, on the west 
by the Sierra Madre Mountains, on the 
north—well, by the southern line of 
Nevada, and on the south by the Mexi- 
can line ; possibly 150 miles from east 
to west, and 250 from north to south. 

As the coming of the white hunters, 
with their long-range guns, drove the 
Big Horns of the Rockies to the higher 
peaks, so the rush of the “boom” in 
southern California forced the sheep out 
into the fastnesses of the desert moun- 
tains, a literal terra incognita, save to 
prospectors and an occasional Indian. 
There theyhave remained comparatively 
undisturbed for years, increasing, until 
they are quite numerous, more plenti- 
ful than deer indeed, and as their pres- 
ent haunt is a waterless, treeless, barren 
waste of sand and rocks, there is no im- 
mediate prospect of their extinction. 
There are but few persons aware that 
in a day’s ride from Los Angeles one can 
be in the heart of the mountain sheep 
country. 

Some claim that the Big Horn of the 
Sierra Nevadas and the Rocky Moun- 
tains of the North are not so much larger 
than the wild sheep in the mountains of 
the southern desert, but as I have shot 
bucks, or rams, as you please, in the 
latter country having horns ranging 
from nineteen to twenty-three inches 
in circumference at the base, and from 
three to over four feet in length on the 
outer curve of the horn, it may be ac- 
cepted as a fact that they are at least 
“big” enough to create an interest in 
their hunt and afford exciting chase. 


Conceal their horns and they resemble 
nothing so much as an antelope, their 
dark gray coat of short hair shading to 
a light fawn, or almost white on the 
rump and belly. However, I believe 
they are heavier than an antelope ; one 
big buck that we got last spring on a 
scratch shot at 250 yards, dressed over 
200 pounds ; this, of course, without the 
head or horns. They must have derived 
their family name from their horns, for 
in no other respect do they resemble a 
sheep more than does an elk, deer or 
antelope. However, in the winter sea- 
son I have often found, close to the pelt, 
a fine, soft, short gray fur, it cannot be 
called a fleece, it is too fine and soft ; 
this is in addition to their heavy coat of 
short straight hair. 

Not only are they wary and timid, 
but unlike a majority of wild animals, 
they are devoid of curiosity. Tie your 
bandanna to your cleaning rod, stick it 
in the sand or in the crevice of a rock 
and then lie back and wait for their 
curiosity to bring them within range, 
and you will never see a sheep; yet this 
trick is often successful with antelope, 
but with sheep the result is similar to 
the experience of our little Japanese 
cook, whom we had taught to handle a 
shot-gun ; on his return from a weary 
and unsuccessful tramp afterjack-rabbits 
his excuse was, “ No ketchum, go quick.” 

Mountain sheep have the keenest 
sight and most delicate sense of smell 
and hearing of any animal it has ever 
been my good fortune to hunt, andI have 
hunted almost everything edible in the 
wild game line, except the caribou of the 
North. I am not a market hunter, my 
experiences having been confined to the 
necessity of supplying the usually scanty 
larder of a gold miner with fresh meat ; 
therefore, anything I write is not from 
the view of an expert or a dead shot, but 
from that of an amateur who will take up 
any old gun and go into the hills after 
anything that will furnish his camp-fire 
with aroast or broil. I have read of these 
dead shots—read of them when I was a 
boy in books that I never left lying 
about the house, but whose contents I 
devoured at school behind the friendly 
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cover of my geography. Those books 
told of men who, without a tremor, saw 
a grizzly stand upright, and 
‘‘ Watched the sway of the shoulders, 
The paunch’s sag and swing,” 

until the monster was within eight or 
ten feet of them, and then “ cociiy and 
deliberately planted a bullet in his eye.” 
Since those trustful and believing days 
of childhood hero-wership I have met 
his bearship on his native heath, have 
roused the “grizzled monarch” from 
1is lair, and I now say after mature de- 
liberation that no cinnamon, silvertip, or 
brown grizzly bear is going to get with- 
in 1o feet or 100 feet of me, provided 
always, of course, that I see him first ; 
but there is nothing sneaking or under- 
hand about a grizzly bear; he will give 
you a fair stand-up fight if you are look- 
ing for a fight ; the greatest fault I find 
in them is their extreme sensitiveness, 
their liability to take offense without 
just provocation. The report of a gun- 
shot anywhere within the hearing of a 
grizzly is quite likely to cause him to 
hunt you up to ascertain if you were 
shooting at him. On the other hand, I 
have watched a grizzly pass within less 
than fifty yards of me, in an open bit of 
country, and all the attention he paid me 
was a sidelong glance which convinced 
him of my firm neutrality, so marked as 
to border on friendliness. I was not 
hunting bear. I patted my astuteness 
on its bald spot after he had passed and 
I had measured his nineteen-inch track. 
I remember once—but this is a story 
about sheep, not bears. However, here 
is a query I would put to professional 
hunters : Why is it when you take your 
shot-gun and go after quails, grouse, 
squirrels, or other small game, you are 
continually jumping deer, sheep, bears, 
or mountain lions, and the reverse hap- 
pens when you take your rifle? 

The mountains of the Desert of the 
Colorado are the most difficult hunting 
country of any I was ever in. The 
desert is not a level sandy plain; it is 
diversified with mountain ranges from 
eight to ten miles apart, the intervening 
country being sandy valleys covered 
with cactus, greasewood, ironwood and 
wild sage. The mountain ranges have 
a general trend from northwest tosouth- 
east, rocky, barren and _ precipitous, 
rising almost abruptly from the sandy 
plain to a. height of from 2,500 to 5,000 
feet. Entirely devoid of soil, waterless, 


treeless, with here and there, in crevices 
of the rocks, a bit of stunted herbage or 
bunch grass cn which the sheep wax 
fat. No forest or underbrush to aid 
one in appreaching his game unseen ; 
nothing but the bare, sun-burned rocks, 
under a brilliant sunlight and in an 
atmosphere so clear that with the naked 
eye a man may see another walking at 
a distance of five miles. Under such 
conditions to successfully stalk a Big 
Horn, with their sense of hearing, smell, 
and sight developed to such a remark- 
ablé degree, is a feat of which one may 
well be proud. I never did it—inten- 
tionally thatis. I have “ran onto” bands 
of them with the wind blowing strong 
in my face, and it was then difficult to 
decide which was the more surprised. 

The mountains are covered with bits 
of broken rock, which the elements 
have chipped from the massive forma- 
tion, and one goes slipping, sliding, 
clattering along, and in the deathlike 
stillness of the desert, so absolute as to 
be oppressive, sound carries far. There 
is no soughing of the wind among the 
trees, no song of birds nor scream of 
hawk nor brawl of mountain stream ; 
nothing but inanimate, grewsome, hor- 
rible silence, that has turned more than 
one poor fellow’s brain, whose mummi- 
fied remains we have found later, his 
swollen tongue protruding between his 
blackened lips, his clothing torn from 
his body in frenzy, his features terribly 
distorted in his last agony. 

Knowing the customary haunt of the 
sheep you intend stalking,and with moc- 
casins on your feet, you may be success- 
ful; I know it has been done; I have 
seen Indians doit. The grazing being 
sparse the sheep feed from bunch to 
bunch, some constantly moving, and the 
least sign of motion on the part of an- 
other object of that inanimate nature 
will arouse their suspicions. When the 
big buck leader tosses up his head and 
looks in your direction, you may be 1,000 
yards away, lying prone upon your face, 
pasted on the rocky face of the mountain, 
scarce daring to breathe, but you are in 
for it for he will stand like a statue for 
possibly an hour, never taking his eyes 
from you while the others feed on. You 
may resemble the many slabs of granite 
lying about, but I believe that he knows 
there was no rock or boulder in the ex- 
act spot you are occupying when he 
looked a short time before. 
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You watch him out of the tail of your 
eye from under your hat brim, and oh, 
how you want to sneeze, or scratch, or 
change your position, but you dare not ; 
in dropping to the ground probably your 
rifle is under you, to give no gleam of 
metal, and now the hammer is eating 
into your thigh—you must move, ever 
so little—but it is enough; the statue 
stamps its foot and whirls, facing the 
direction the band must go and it never 
looks, but goes; you see a flutter of 
white flags and they are gone, only the 
leader, standing on the highest peak on 
the verge of the precipice to make sure 
—then he is gone. But do not allow 
him to make sure; remain motionless 
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proaching water, so it is better to se- 
lect a spot some distance away along 
their trail which is always well-defined. 
Let them get broadside on, pick your 
animal, aim at the forequarters and let 
drive ; if you do not get it then “pump 
lead,” pump hard and fast, you may 
cripple one and get it later; if one 
drops behind or goes in a direction in- 
dependent of the band, follow it, it is 
your meat ; you have winged it; if the 
band goes out of range in a bunch you 
may as well indulge in any expletives 
that your religion permits or the occa- 
sion warrants, and go back to camp, 
The best time to find them under such 
conditions, although it does savor of pot 














‘* PASTED ON THE ROCKY 


for a short while until he disappears 
after the band, then you may follow, 
possibly with better success, but more 
probably not. 

There are a few water holes and ten- 
ejos (tanks) scattered through the 
mountains, but only wild sheep, Indians, 
and prospectors know their location. If 
it is fresh meat you are after the surest 
way of securing a supply is to post 
yourself within easy range of some high 
ridge leading to the water; they al- 
ways select the highest ground. You 
might take station near the water, but I 
have also tried that without success. 
Sheep redouble their caution when ap- 


FACE OF THE MOUNTAIN.” 


shooting, is between early dawn anda 
little after sunrise. In the winter 
months they generally go without water 
for several days, but in the summer 
months they usually hunt water once a 
day. 

As an illustration of their keenness of 
sight and evident memory I will relate 
one incident. A friend of mine, Joe 
Davis, from Llano County, Texas, a 
good man with a horse, rope and gun, 
and a good man to have with you under 
any circumstances, and I, were prospect- 
ing and found a water hole in the Dos 
Palmas Mountains, where it was evident 
Big Horns had been watering for ages, 
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judging from the appearance of their 
trails. The small alkali spring was ina 
park-like place surrounded by moun- 
tains. This park was full of barren little 
knolls or hillocks from twenty to forty 
feet in height. About thirty feet up 
the side of one and commanding the 
water-hole, forty yards away, was a nar- 
row shelf or bench covered with broken 
slabs of schist. 

On this bench we erected a rude wall 
about four feet in height and with only 
two small loopholes, less than three 
inches in diameter, for our rifles. The 
cleavage of the rocks was smooth, and 
one flat stone on another made the wall 
close and firm. A few dwarfed grease- 
wood bushes were growing around the 
base of the knolls, and, breaking the 
tops, we concealed the wall behind their 
red and green foliage. Then we went 
out on the trail one hundred yards and 
inspected our work ; it was satisfactory ; 
we had built blinds before, and we could 
only discover it by knowing its exact lo- 
cation. Understand that a blind was ab- 
solutely necessary, for the knolls were 
round and barren, save for the stunted 
greasewood, which afforded no more 
protection than would a currant bush in 
December. 

The next morning we were behind 
our blind and the muzzles of our rifles 
in the loopholes before the dawn peeped 
over the curtain that night had looped 
up to the peak which towered above us 
on the right. With our backs against 
the rock we waited patiently for devel- 
opments, and longingly fingered our 
pipes, but a smoke was out of the ques- 
tion, although the wind was in our fa- 
vor. Through half-closed lids I watched 
the kaleidoscopic changes of the peak 
from pearl gray to rose, rose to pink, 
and from pink to silver just as Joe laid 
his hand onmy arm, Silently he point- 
ed up the ridge ; there, a full mile away, 
silhouetted against the clear morning 
sky, was a magnificent buck. Motion- 
less he “viewed the landscape o’er,” 
and the prospect being evidently satis- 
factory he moved on, followed by one. 
two, three, four, five, six others from 
under the ridge, three ewes, two young 
bucks and a lamb. 

On down the trail along the “hog- 
back” they came prancing, gamboling, 
and now and then stopping to nibble at 
some juicy bit of herbage; for half an 
hour we watched them, possessing our 


souls in patience until they should be 
within range. Four hundred yards away 
the trail crossed a “saddle” in the ridge, 
hiding the quarry momentarily from our 
view; taking advantage of this weshifted 
our positions to a “ready,” careful to 
keep the muzzles of our rifles within the 
loopholes, 

Up they came out of the saddle, and 
for an instant the wary old leader 
stopped, looking straight at our cleverly 
constructed blind. Literally holding our 
breath, we watched him through the 
very narrow space in the loopholes not 
filled by our rifle barrels; one of the 
younger bucks, growing impatient, 
started on, but the old “ boss” stamped 
his foot, whirled about, and the next in- 
stant they were out of sight only to re- 
appear on the opposite side of the sad- 
dle going at full speed up the trail, and 
in less time than it takes to write it they 
had disappeared over the high ridge 
where we first sighted them. Silently 
Joe and I looked at one another ; custo- 
mary expletives could not meet the oc- 
casion, but as we drew out our pipes he 
said : “ Don’t that rasp you?” Then we 
went back to bacon and beans. : 

Now what frightened those sheep? 
It was simply impossible for them to 
see us behind our blind, a solid wall of 
rock hidden by bushes. A strong morn- 
ing breeze was blowing directly from 
the sheep, so it was not possible for 
them to have winded us; several 
coyotes, that certainly have a keen 
scent, came down to the water hole, 


within forty yards of us, drank and. 


played about for a time utterly oblivi- 
ous of our presence. Later a huge 
wildcat also came and drank, rolled in 
the sand, thendeliberately sat and made 
its toilet after the manner of a house 
cat; none of these keen-nosed animals 
scented us, even at that short distance, 
and, of course, we did not shoot at 
them. 

The only plausible theory that I can 
advance is that the sheep recognized 
some change in the landscape, that 
the bushes had been moved, that yes- 
terday or the day before none had been 
growing on the site of our blind ; they 
were certainly not frightened at the 
presence of any other animals, for coy- 
otes will not attack a mountain sheep 
unless it is disabled from wounds or 
age. I once witnessed a fight between 
a full-grown mountain lion and a big 
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horn buck. The lion, after repeated 
“jolts,” crawled away bruised and 
whimpering, and, admiring the big 
horn’s nerve, I allowed him to pursue 
his victorious way. ‘Two or three rods 
farther on, in answer to his call, a ewe 
and lamb came down an almost precipi- 
tous bluff. It was a grand fight and 
I can testify was strictly “on the 
square.” 

Joe had one failing that at times was 
fatal to his success in bringing down his 
game, but only when there were a num- 
ber of animals together; that failing 
consisted in shooting at one and watch- 
ing the others at the same time. The 
day following our fiasco at the blind I 
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for he came directly toward us. His 
horns measured twenty-two inches in 
circumference. That an animal of their 
size can carry such horns seems almost 
incredible. Frequently I have seen the 
old bucks throw their heads back, rest- 
ing their horns on their shoulders and 
swallow space at a terrible rate. The 
old story that they leap from high preci- 
pices and alight on their horns I believe 
to be amyth. I have chased many of 
them and watched for that spectacle, 
but in vain, although I believe they 
might do it without breaking their 
necks ; but they are very sure-footed, 
and will go where you cannot follow, 
leaping anda bounding from point to 








A FAVORITE HAUNT OF DESERT BIG HORNS. 


saw him bring down a lone lamb at 250 
yards, and a few days after a ten- 
pronged buck deer on the run at 200 
yards. However, we congratulate our- 
selves that we got the big buck that dis- 
covered our blind. Several days later 
we were going up the broad arroyo and 
discovered him industriously feeding on 
an ironwood bush in a bank about 200 
yards ahead of us. We both fired, my 
bullet going into the bank just over his 
back and Joe’s evidently passing be- 
tween his fore legs. He leaped to the 
top of the bank, but Joe’s second shot 
struck him squarely on the horn, turn- 
ing him around, evidently crazing him, 


point and shelf to shelf, where you can- 
not find a foothold. 

Sportsmen may be curious as to what 
guns we use. Those who live in the 
mountains are not particular, any old 
gun will do; I have been using an old 
44-caliber, black powder model of ’73; 
it answers my purpose. I have taken 
the shot out of a 12-gauge cartridge, 
rounded a stick the size of a lead pencil, 
punched holes in a cake of soap, melted 
the No. 6 shot, poured it in the holes in 
the soap, and reloaded the cartridges 
with the slugs. With these I have 
killed both sheep and deer. I cite this 
only as an instance of what necessity 
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compels aman todo. But to take up 
the rifle. 

The new smokeless powder, 30-30 or 
30-40 models, are meeting with great 
favor, but Iam one of those that love 
old friends the best. The new models 
are certainly good guns, but when one 
is after meat—I have my doubts. My 
objections are not those of an old com- 
rade of mine, who said that the “ drot- 
ted things killed so far that he had to 
salt the bullets, for fear the meat would 
spoil before he got to it.” Neither that 
of another, who feared “a thousand- 
yard range might strain the gun.” My 
objections are, that the small caliber 
steel or hard-pointed bullet, while it 
certainly penetrates, leaves such a small 
aperture that the wound does not bleed 
outwardly, making it almost impossible 
to trail your game, and unless struck in 
the spine, heart, or head, a wounded 
animal will sometimes go a long dis- 
tance. On the other hand, the soft- 
pointed bullet shatters too much; it 
goes to the otherextreme. I saw a run- 
ning deer struck in the rump with one 
at three hundred yards, the ball coming 
out at the shoulders ; only one ham was 
worth taking to camp. 

There are yet numerous bands of Big 
Horns in the desert mountains of south- 
ern California, especiaily in the eastern 
portions of the counties of Riverside, 
San Diego and San Bernardino; no one 
hunts them save an occasional Indian 
or a prospector wanting a change from 
the everlasting bacon (Chicago quail), 
and he does not kill wantonly, only one 
for his own consumption. As an illus- 
tration that they are yet numerous I will 
relate one instance: Last spring two 
Chemihueva Indians came to my camp 
and wanted to buy or borrow some car- 
tridges; they had two 44-caliber car- 
bines, but had only nine cartridges be- 
tween them. Of 
course, I refused 


yet an Indian is “no good” with a rifle 
at over 100 yards. There is not the 
slightest taste of mutton to the meat, and 
I prefer it to venison, whichit very much 
resembles, only in my opinion it 1s more 
tender, sweeter and better flavored. 

The desert has one advantage over 
the mountains of the north, and that is 
in the matter of climate ; here one may 
sleep out of doors the year round with- 
out discomfort. Three pairs of good 
woolen blankets—one pair for a mattress 
and two for covering—together with a 
strip of 12-ounce or 16-ounce duck six 
feet wide by fifteen long, is ample bed- 
ding for the coldest winter months; in 
the summer—well, one may say that any 
bedding at all is superfluous. From No- 
vember to April is the best hunting sea- 
son ; the other six months in the year 
are too hot. I have seen the thermome- 
ter in June register from 105 at mid- 
night to 125 and 130 at noon in the shade 
in the coolest spot we could find about 
camp, and this for weeks at atime. One 
can have no idea of the power of the 
solar rays until he spends a summer on 
the desert. Of course, there is no hu- 
midity in the atmosphere to speak of, 
else man or animal could not live 
twenty-four hours. 

If you are going into that country take 
burros; a wagon and team are trouble- 
some, and one cannot get into the heart 
of the game country with a wagon. 
Take burros to pack your bedding and 
supplies, and another to ride, and you 
can go to the summit of almost all the 
mountain ranges, and the favorite feed- 
ing-grounds of the Big Horns. But 
under no circumstances enter that 
region without a guide; an Indian will 
do, and he will at the same time educate 
you in the mystery and delicate finesse 
of Big Horn stalking. The desert of 
the Colorado is an innocent - looking 
little blank spot on 
the map, but on 





them, asI was not 
at all anxious that 
they should hunt 
in that vicinity. 
They went into the 
Pinto mountains, 
three miles east of 
my camp, and the 
next night return- 
ed with the meat 








the surface of what 
it represents lie 
the bleaching 
bones of many 
men. There are 
correct maps of it, 
but they are seared 
on the brains of a 
few prospectors. 
You must be wary 





of seven sheep and 
one cartridge, and 


ABANDONED—TWO DAYS FROM WATER. 


in the Colorado 
desert. 
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OVERHAULING YACHTS. 


HINTS FOR CORINTHIANS.* ia 


By A. J. 


yachtsman owns she will, after a 

winter’s lay-up, require a good 

deal of attention before she is fit 
for the water; and there is no reason 
why a keen yachtsman who owns a tidy 
little craft, should not fit her out himself 
in his spare time. Infact, I am acquaint- 
ed with mary boat-owners who find 
nearly as much delight in getting their 
own vessels into proper fettle for the 
season’s sport as they do in navigating 
them. There is much to be said in favor 
of thisenterprise. The principal argu- 
ment is that a man overhauiing the hull 
of the boat which belongs to him will 
not be at all likely to “scamp” the work. 
On the contrarv. it is to his interest to do 
the job thoroughly while he is about it, 
for he is improving his own property ; 
whereas if he employs a mechanic to do 
it by piece work, or by the day, the task 
may be performed in a manner more or 
less perfunctory, or at any rate without 
the attention to minor details which the 
actual proprietor would be expected to 
bring to the task. 

I would not counsel a man to at- 
tempt repairs which call for the skilled 
shipwright or boat-builder. The result 
would in all probability be a lamentable 
failure, and in the enda mechanic would 
have to be called in. But the work of 
cleaning, painting and varnishing a hull 
intrinsically sound may be accomplished 
by the man or boy of average intelli- 
gence and industry. 

What is true about a hull is still more 
so of her rig. When I first went to sea 
on a deep-water voyage, as soon as the 
ship was out of soundings the crew’s 
first duty was to undo the work of the 
professional rigger, stay the masts anew 
by shrouds and backstays, and replace 
the hurried botch-work of knots and 

‘splices, by seamanlike and shipshape 
work, 

Anything in the shape of a boat may 
be made water-tight, no matter how 
leaky she may be, if treated with care- 
ful ingenuity. I would be the last 


, 


N’ matter how smal! a craft the 


Kenealy. 


man to suggest patching and puttying up 
a ramshackle craft whose frames and 
planking are rotten. Supposing, how- 
ever, that the hull is fairly sound, but 
through exposure to the hot sun her 
planks are cracked in sundry places and 
that in fact she leaks like a sieve, there 
is no reason why she should be con- 
demned. There is a lot of good fun to 
be got out of a craft of this kind, if the 
proper repairs are made. If put in the 
hands of a professional boat-builder the 
cost would be very high, even if he 
could be induced to undertake the work. 
Here, then, is where a handy man or 
boy has a capital opportunity to try his 
hand as a craftsman. I repaired an oid 
18-foot boat in my younger days, when 
money was scarce and I had the alter- 
native of giving up my pet diversion of 
sailing or making the ancient bucket 
tight. 

This is how I went about it. 

The craft in question was hauled out on 
the shore above high-water mark. She 
had been abandoned by her rightful 
owner, who had moved inland and left 
her to the tender mercies of the sun 
in summer and the snow in winter. For 
sixteen months she lay on the beach 
neglected, Every day I cast covetous 
eyes on her. I will make aclean breast 
of it now in my old age and confess that 
I had contemplated stealing her. That 
sin was, however, spared me, as I found 
her owner's address and wrote, asking if 
he would sell her. He replied that he 
would give her to me and welcome, and 
thus made me the happiest youth in the 
land. 

The boat was originally a first-class 
little lapstreaker of good model, built 
of teak throughout and copper-fastened ; 
but there were many cracks in her 
planks and most of her fastenings were 
loose, and in a general way she might 
be described as “nail-sick” all over. 
With the help of a couple of chums I 
placed her on chocks and shored her up 
on an even keel, supporting her well so 
that she should not suffer from any 


*A number of addivional valuable and money-saving hints on overhauling a boat may be found in Captain 
Kenealy’s “* Boat Sailing, Fair Weather and Foul,” published by OUTING. 
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unequal strain, when I filled her later on 
with water. She was very dirty inside, 
and I remember it took me the greater 
part of a day to thoroughly clean her 
with soap, hot water, and a scrubbing 
brush. Then I put the plug in and 
started to fill her up with water. Al- 
though I had plenty of help from the 
Village boys, who were never so joyous 
as when pottering about a boat, it took 
a long time to fill her, for the water 
poured out of her like the streams from 
a shower-bath. But her dry and thirsty 
planks soon began to swell a little and 
the leaks to diminish. I kept her as 
full of water as possible for two or three 
days, marking with chalk every leak 
that appeared. I may remark that the 
chocks on which her keel was raised 
were high enough for me to crawl com- 
pletely under her bottom and get at 
every part of her. Her hull, which 
originally had been varnished to show 
the grain of the natural wood, was pretty 
well checkered with chalk-marks by the 
time I had finished. Then I let the 
water drain out of her, and waited until 
she was dried thoroughly by wind and 
sun. 

Meanwhile I bought a lot of copper 
nails of the requisite length and rooves 
to match, with the use of which I had 
become thoroughly familiar from watch- 
ing the men in the boat-shop hard by. 
Then I began operations, aided by an 
apprentice from the boatbuilder’s estab- 
lishment whom I induced, by the proffer 
of pocket money, to turn out of his bed 
at dawn and lend me a hand till the clang 
of the bell summoned him to his daily 
toil. We replaced all the rivets that 
had worked very loose, with new ones 
of a larger size, and drove an additional 
nail between every two originally driven. 
The old nails, which were only a little 
slack, I hardened with a few taps of the 
hammer from the inside, while Toby, 
the afore-mentioned apprentice, “held 
on” against the heads of the nails with 
another hammer on the outside. This 
was slow and tedious work, but it paid 
in the long run, for it made the boat 
almost as good as new, her frames, as I 
have already mentioned, being in capital 
condition. 

My next operation was to borrow a 
pitch-kettle from the boat-shop and to 
put in it a pound of pitch and a gallon 
of North Carolina tar. Kindling a fire 
under it I let it boil until the pitch 


had melted, stirring it constantly. This 
mixture I applied boiling hot to the in- 
side of the boat with a paint-brush, fill- 
ing every crevice and ledge up to the 
level of the underside of the thwarts. 
It was astonishing what a quantity of 
this composition the planks absorbed. I 
put only half a ladleful of the tar into my 
paint-pot at a time, so that it should not 
stand long enough to cool, replenishing 
every few minutes from the boiling 
kettle. Tar when at the boiling point 
is comparatively thin, and has superior 
penetrative qualities, so it can be worked 
with the point of the brush into every 
crevice, no matter how minute. When 
it hardens it forms a watertight seam 
which possesses, from the nature of its 
ingredients, a certain amount of elas- 
ticity. 

There were a number of sun-cracks in 
the planking, which I filled with fish 
glue, run in hot from the outside. This 
composition dries very hard and does 
not crack. My next task was to sand- 
paper the outside, smoothing the very 
rough places with pumice-stone after 
wetting them well. I ached all over by 
the time this process was completed, but 
I got her as smooth as glass. Then I 
gave her outside a couple of good coats 
of raw linseed oil applied on a hot day. 
As a finish, not caring to waste money 
on varnish, I gave her a final coat of 
boiled linseed oil, in which a generous 
lump of rosin had been melted. This 
is the mixture used from time im- 
memorial by the Dutch on the bottoms 
and topsides of their galliots, and it 
wears well and looks well, resisting the 
action of both fresh and salt water. I 
may say that this method of making 
my boat watertight was economical and 
successful. The example may be fol- 
lowed with similar results by anybody 
who owns a leaky lapstreak craft. 

Another method, as practised on a St. 
Lawrence skiff that was badly checked 
and rotten in places, is thus described 
by a veteran boatman who made the suc- 
cessful experiment: “The boat was of 
lapstreak construction, and many of the 
seams had opened. I went entirely over 
the boat, first closing the seams as much 
as possible by drawing together with 
clout-nails. Next, where there were 
cracks through the 3-16-inch planking, 
I cleaned the painted surface, and 
where the paint had blistered I removed 
all of it by scraping. When the sur- 
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face was in proper condition I cut a 
strip of eight-ounce duck of a length 
and width to cover the crack (generally 
34-inch was wide enough) and smeared 
one side, by means of a stick, with liquid 
glue. The canvas was applied to the 
crack and pressed down, and the glue- 
stick drawn over the raveled ends from 
the center outward, to make them ad- 
here closely to the boat. Then the can- 
vas and surrounding wood were brushed 
over with enamel paint. The painting 
must be done befcre the glue sets, as 
otherwise the canvas is apt to warp. 
Open cracks % inch wide were covered 
in this manner, and also cracks at the 
butts of the strakes. After all of the 
cracks were treated I gave the boat two 
good coats of paint over all, and the 
result was a comparatively smooth sur- 
face, and one that was absolutely water- 
tight.” The veteran very truly adds 
that an old boat repaired in this way 
will not stand any rough usage, and the 
patches are not proof against being 
dragged over rocks, or even a sand- 
beach; but by a little labor a boat that 
is practically worthless may be so made 
serviceable for an indefinite time. 

By either of the methods mentioned 
above a lapstreak boat may be made 
tight asa bottle. A carvel-built craft— 
that is, one with the planks flush, edge 
and edge, and the seams between 
calked and payed— may generally be 
made tight by recalking her with threads 
of cotton prepared for that purpose and 
sold by ship-chandlers, driving the cot- 
ton well home with iron and mallet, and 
afterward puttying up the seams. Care 
should be taken, however, not to put 
the cotton in too tight, or drive it right 
through the seam. Serious damage has 
often been done to a boat in the way of 
increasing her leakiness by too hard 
calking. Or the boat’s hull may be 
completely covered with light duck 
nailed on with copper tacks, and after- 
ward well painted. This, however, is 
rather difficult for a greenhorn to accom- 
plish so as to make a neat fit of it; but 
I have seen several boats repaired and 
renovated in this manner by young men 
gifted with ingenuity, and a great deal of 
patience. I may say that the result, if 
the work is well done, is worth the pains 
thereon expended, 

Rowboats, sailboats, and launches pro- 
pelled by any kind of power may have 
their hulls treated after ore of these 


fashions, with quite satisfactory re- 
sults, 

If the owner does not think he is 
sufficiently handy to undertake the stop- 
ping of leaks he can, at any rate, 
paint and varnish his craft. To paint 
a boat outside or inside a_ perfectly 
smooth surface is necessary, and to ob- 
tain this all rough spots should be 
smoothed with pumice-stone and sand- 
paper. Enamel paint should be used 
above the water-line, and the bottom 
may be painted with any one of the ex- 
cellent compositions now in the mar- 
ket, which prevent grass and barnacles 
from flourishing too luxuriantly on the 
underbodies of boats. 

The interior of the boat, after be- 
ing thoroughly washed and scrubbed, 
should also have a coat or even two 
coats of enamel paint, as this composition 
is lasting and wears three times as long 
as the ordinarypreparation of white lead, 
oil, turpentine, and pigment. One thing, 
however, is worth remembering. Never 
use washing soda or boiling water to 
clean wood covered with enamel paint. 
Rub it with a sponge or flannel cloth 
dipped in lukewarm water and a little 
soap. For protecting and beautifying 
natural wood above deck or below, use a 
good brand of spar varnish. This will 
resist the damp, salt air of the ocean, or 
the more penetrating moisture of fresh- 
water lakes and rivers, far better than 
the higher grade of varnish used for 
the indoor decoration of dwelling 
houses, which, when it gets damp, ac- 
quires a plum-like bloom on its surface 
by no means beautiful. 

Mr.. W. Baden- Powell, than whom 
there is no better authority, says very 
truly, that there is no more dangerous 
time in their lives for the spars of 
canoes than when stowed away in a boat- 
house roof for the damp winter's rest. 
Bamboo spars are more liable to suffer 
than pine, or solid spruce, but each and 
all are in danger of splitting or kinking, 
especially so in the case of built spars, 
if glued up, instead of screw-built. With 
such convenient lengths as are found in 
canoe spars, there is no excuse for leav- 
ing them in damp boat-houses, as they 
can be stacked in a room corner, on end, 
and the sails and rigging in drawers or 
boxes. Inthis way each item of rigging 
can be overhauled, mended, improved, 
and set in order for the coming year just 
as convenient spare time offers. 
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A PRIL had come, with all its soft 
witcheries. Blue skies, some- 


times veiled by sudden clouds, 

the damp, fragrant odors of the 
soil, the soft haze in the woodlands, the 
splashing of the overflowing brooks, the 
silver gleam of the brook trout—this is 
what April means to the angler. I had 
dreamed, in my great arm-chair beside 
the open fire through many a winter 
evening, of just these days. Often I had 
spent long delightful hours fingering 
my rods and reels, or looking over my 
notes of fishing trips in years gone by. 
Many atime had I sat with closed eyes, 
holding my rod in hand, pretending, 
just as in those long ago boyhood 
days, that I was off by some well-known 
stream, sitting on a mossy bank and 
listening to the splash of the ripples 
against the stones. 

One evening towards the middle of 
April, as I sat gently touching the pol- 
ished reel and lancewood rod, a telegram 
was brought to me, which contained 
the following delightful invitation : 

“The red gods call us out. Come 
Friday for a week. The Laird is here. 
We want Taffy.” Little Billee. 

We three, Billy MacIntosh, Charlie 
Lord and I, had been chums since we 
had all made mud pies together. We 
had all been at Yale during the Trilby 
craze, and it was most natural that the 
other fellows should have seized upon 
the similarity in the names of the other 
two, and dubbed me Taffy. 

Billee was fortunate enough to own a 
little shooting lodge, not a hundred 
miles away, that was as convenient to 
the trout streams as to the preserves, 
and we had spent many a week together 
each spring and fall, cementing a triple 
friendship that grew stronger as time 
went by. 


» The Luck of Shadows Brook 
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The one thing we all a little dreaded 
was the thought that some time some 
one of our number would do the ex- 
tremely foolish thing—fall in love, and 
try to add a fourth power to our triple 
alliance. Matters had once gone so far 
indeed while we were in college, that 
Charlie Lord had proposed we all take 
the vow of celibacy. That was, how- 
ever, just after the girl he had taken to 
Junior Prom. had announced her en- 
gagement to another fellow. 

For the last two or three years, with 
each following his chosen profession in 
separate towns, we had seen less of each 
other. Three or four times a year, how- 
ever, we managed to get together, if 
only for a few days, and always went 
directly back to where we left off the 
time before. Never yet had the “not 
impossible she” appeared on the hori- 
zon. Of course we were not proverbial 
women haters. We knew plenty of nice 
girls who were all very well in their 
place, but when we, the Laird, Little 
Billee and Taffy got together, we wanted 
no intruders in petticoats. Therefore 
I was somewhat surprised and disap- 
pointed the very first evening, when I 
reached the lodge, by something Little 
Billee said. 

Comfortably seated around the big 
open fire, for the evenings were still 
cool, we were apparently settled for an 
old-time talk, and clouds of tobacco 
smoke floated up to the bare rafters 
from three pipes, when Billee cleared 
his throat several times, in an embar- 
rassed way; then rose and stretched 
himself, saying in a painfully off-hand 
manner : 

“ By the way, Taffy, I—er—there are 
some people staying over at the Brad- 
fords’ that I think we all ought to go 
and see. They are having a house party, 
and Sam Browning’s sisteris there. You 
remember Sam Browning?’ in a very 
animated way. 
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I grunted grouchily. 

“Well, Sam, you know, er—wanted 
me—us to call—only civil thing you 
know. They are quite decent sort of 
people. Don’t you think you would 
like to come?” 

“Guess I'll go along,” said the Laird, 
before I could answer. “There is a 
girl I know too, there, and we have got 
to be decent.” 

There was a deep flush under the 
Laird’s tan that did not escape me. I 
saw trouble ahead. 

“Guess I'll stay here,” I said, blowing 
rings meditatively to the ceiling; “I 
am tired, and I'll turnin early. Don’t 
mind me.”—I could have sworn there 
was a look of relief on both their frank, 
flushed faces. 

“All right,” said Billee, as he dis- 
appeared into his bedroom with alacrity. 

I could hear him whistling a coon 
song, as he banged drawers shut, and 
slammed brushes down. He was gone 
a good half hour, and when he came out 
was still flushed from his struggle with 
a refractory necktie, I had never known 
the Laird and Billee to wear anything 
but sweaters and old golf suits about 
the lodge. We never pretended to take 
decent things down there, but when 
they reappeared they both were in im- 
maculate golf suits, fresh from a Lon- 
don tailor, pink negligé shirts and high 
collars. I would as soon have expected 
to see a dress suit in the heart of the 
wilderness. 

“ Well, you chaps are sporty,” I said, 
jeeringly ; “I did not bring any such togs 
down with me. Think I'd better tele- 
graph for my evening clothes. I came 
down to fish, not to see a lot of girls.” 

“Oh, shut up,” said Billee, coming 
over and rumpling my hair in his old 
time way, but keeping at a safe distance 
when I tried to reciprocate in kind. 

“Good-bye,” they called out, as they 
slammed the door behind them, and I 
heard them rustle thro’ the dead 
leaves that still lay in the hollows of the 
woods. 

Although I sat smoking and musing 
until late, they did not return, and at last, 
thoroughly sleepy, I turned in at mid- 
night. 

At breakfast nothing was said about 
the house party at the Bradfords’, but I 
noticed several suggestive symptoms, 
However, I did not intend to lay it up 
against them. 
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“ Where are we going to fish to-day ?” 
I asked, cheerfully. 

“ You know it’s very much better to 
goin different directions,” said Billee, 
coming back with a start from a castle 
in Spain. 

“The trout don’t run very well this 
year,” he added, “and so we had better 
divide, Taffy. You might try Shadow 
Brook up, and the Laird go down, and 
I'll go over to the Wannawasket.” 

“All right,” I said, though I did not 
like the idea of his speaking so conde- 
scendingly to me, who had fished with 
him every year since we had used our 
first bent pins. And shortly afterward 
we all set out on our separate ways. 

It was still early; the air was crisp 
and cool, and laden with fresh sweet 
spring scents. The moss and pine 
needles made a soft carpet under my 
feet; the feathery boughs above me 
swayed in the morning breeze with a 
musical murmur. I forgot all the trou- 
bles and worries of the city, and felt very 
near to Nature. 

When I came out of the woods, I 
stopped a moment to take my bearings. 
The meadows were blue-white with 
houstonia, as if powdered with snow ; 
the dew still hung in drops from the tips 
of the slender grasses, and far off on 
the horizon was a dim blue line of moun- 
tains. Across the meadows I walked 
slowly, taking long breaths of the pure 
air, and wondering why I had chosen 
law as my profession, and New York as 
my home. I had almost decided that 
the life of a farmer or an angler was 
more profitable after all, when I heard 
the low musical ripple of the brook, just 
beyond a border of bushes and under- 
growth. With all the ecstasy a true 
follower of Izaak Walton feels, when for 
the first time in the season he hears that 
low music, I broke ‘through the bushes 
and found myself on the bank of the 
stream of which I had dreamed so many 
times during the winter. It was an old 
favorite of mine; one known since boy- 
hood days, when I had landed my first 
speckled beauty not far from this very 
spot. I knew all the bends and turns, 
and the deep still pools, where one or 
two old and wary patriarchs of the trout 
tribe lay hidden. 

Quickly setting up my rod, I sent a 
dainty brown hackle fluttering into a 
place where I felt positive a fine old 
trout lay motionless under the ripples. 
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“THERE WAS A SILVERY GLEAM, AND I HAD HIM FAST CAUGHT.” 
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There was the flitting of a shadow— 
a silvery gleam—and I had him fast 
caught. How! played that trout! Only 
an angler knows the exhilaration of it. 
Here, there, the shadow darted untired, 
never giving up hope that he could es- 
cape the cruel hook hidden in the 
dainty morsel, which his epicurean taste 
could not resist. It was many minutes 
before I landed the beauty and sat down 
hot, breathless and happy to weigh him. 
How his silver sides gleamed, and the 
red spots shone as he hung glittering 
from the scales! He lacked. only one 
ounce of a pound. 

I fished the brook up, until noon, wad- 
ing through the brown, shadowy water, 
contented and happy, even though I 
did not feel the sudden quick rise I ex- 
pected every moment. It wasa joy to 
be alive that morning ; just to breathe 
the sweet perfume of the spring flowers 
and the damp earthy smell of the woods. 

Suddenly I turned a sharp bend and 
stopped—motionless. On the bank stood 
a slight graceful girl of perhaps seven- 
teen. Hercheeks were flushed and her 
hat was pushed back from one of the 
sweetest, most piquant faces I had ever 
seen. She stood there poised, alert, her 
slender rod bending under the frantic 
efforts of a trout, that I could see, as it 
leaped once from the water, was a good 
pounder. Finally, with a deft motion 
of the wrist, she landed him at her 
feet. 

“Bravo!” I exclaimed, “Bravo!” I 
was almost as excited as the girl. She 
looked down stream, saw me, and then 
for a moment stood looking like a startled 
deer, ready to dart away at the slightest 
motion on my part. 

“TI beg your pardon,” I said, taking off 
my cap, and wading toward her. 

“Look out for that pool,” she cried. 
I had forgotten all about the deep hol- 
low just there, and plunged forward 
suddenly, falling flat most ignominious- 
ly. When I arose, dripping and cha- 
grined, she looked distressed, but there 
was a twinkle in her eye, and she was 
shaking with constrained laughter. 

“T am so sorry,” she said, walking 
down the bank toward me. She shad 
forgotten her shyness, and was as sim- 
ple and natural as a boy, as she reached 
out a hand to me, struggling up the 
steep, slippery edge. 

“It was stupid of me,” I said. “I 
ought to have remembered it was there, 
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but I was so taken up with that superb 
trout you’ve got. You landed him well.” 

“Isn’t he great ?” she said, going over 
to where he lay, and touching him lov- 
ingly. Hereyes sparkled, and the color 
mounted into her cheeks again. Her hat 
had fallen off, and her curly brown hair 
fell about her face. 

“T have had my eye on him for along 
time,” she went on, “but I never got 
very near him before. You see he lived 
in the dark pool under the roots of that 
old oak tree. The boys have wanted 
him all this season, and now how envious 
they will be. Have you had any luck ?” 

“Only one,” I said, opening my creel, 
and showing her my prize. Her brown 
eyes grew large. “QO, tell me,” she 
asked eagerly, “where you got him. 
I’m sure—yes’’— she touched him dain- 
tily with one little forefinger—“ yes, 
that is he. Did you get him down be- 
low, by the old sycamore tree at the 
shad-bush turn?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Do you call it that, 
too? Perhaps you live near here?” 

Until then I had not thought of her 
having a human habitation like other 
mortals. She was so like a wood nymph, 
that only a hollow oak tree seemed an 
appropriate dwelling. 

“No,” she answered. “ But I am stay- 
ing at the Bradfords’. Perhaps,” she 
said, inquiringly, “you know them? I 
am sure I know who you are. Aren’t 
you the friend visiting Mr. McIntosh 
over at the lodge?” 

“Yes,” I answered, looking medita- 
tively at the sweet, flushed face before 
me. If this was a specimen of the girls 
at the Bradfords’, I did not blame the 
Laird and Little Billee for going over. 
“Yes, Icame yesterday ; and,” I added, 
“you know Charlie Lord and Little 
Billee ?” 

““O yes,” she answered, with a ripple 
of laughter. “I should think I might; 
I see them every day. Sometimes three 
timesaday. They haunt our house, you 
know.” 

A queer little feeling of jealousy stole 
over me. It seemed no wonder they 
“ haunted ” Elmwood. 

“Of course, though, I don’t see very 
much of them,” she explained, hastily. 
“ But then you know all about it, for it 
has been going on so long.” 

I looked puzzled. “Has it been going 
on long?” I asked lamely, trying not to 
show how ignorant I was. 
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“Well, Little Billee has been half en- 
gaged to Edna, you know, ever since 
last winter. Mr. Lord has known Janet 
all his life, but he has only been devoted 
to her since he came down here. It’s 
catching, I think.” 

“Yes, I think it zs catching,” I said 
slowly. Then I felt foolish and knew 
that I had turned red, but she did not 
appear to notice. 

“Let us sit down,” she said, seating 
herself on the bank, and drawing her 
creel towards her. “I have some sand- 
wiches here and I am starved; aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” I said, “gladly, willingly; I 
am just that—starved. It’s hours since 
I had breakfast.” 

She drew out a package of dainty 
luncheon, and we sat there like two 
children, devouring it. 

The opposite bank was low and starred 
with violets and blue forget-me-nots ; 
the pines looked dark against the red 
and brown haze of the budding maples 
and elms; the shadows on the distant 
hills were soft and purple. There was 
no sound but the nature music—the song 
of the birds, the low murmur of the 
winds in the pines, and the ripple of the 
brook over its stony bed. 

There we sat till far into the after- 
noon, and I told her all about the Laird, 
and Little Billee, and myself, and she 
confided in me that she felt very lonely, 
as she was always considered a little 
girl, and left out of the fun of the older 
ones; and I promised her that I would 
be her friend and would come over to 
see her whenever the Laird and Billee 
went to see the other girls. 

When the shadows grew long anda 
damp, cool smell arose, and the birds 
began to twitter, and a fresh breeze 
blew out of the west, we started home- 
ward. As weentered the grove of elms 
that surrounded the Bradfords’ country 
house, we saw two figures in the path 
walking slowly and talking earnestly. 

“There are Little Billee and Edna 
now,” said she; “let us take this short 
cut, so they won’t see us.” 

As we emerged suddenly on the lawn 
I saw the Laird standing on the ve- 
randa steps, holding the hand of a tall, 
pretty girl, who stood above him. As 
she saw us she drew her hand away 
and ran into the house. The Laird 
strolled off in the opposite direction, 
unaware of my presence. 


When we three met at supper at the 
lodge we were all a little silent and 
thoughtful. Fishing had been bad, the 
Laird having only two little ones, while 
Billee had none. However, as Billee 
said, fishing was not everything in life ; 
he enjoyed going out and communing 
with nature; at which I choked, and I 
saw the Laird turn his honest gray eyes 
on his friend, with a twinkle in them. 
But we were all silent. 

That evening I decided with outward 
reluctance, but inward eagerness, to 
call on the Bradfords. I fancied that 
the Laird and Billee were not over cor- 
dial in their invitation, but I was deter- 
mined to go. However, the greeting I 
received from Mrs. Bradford and my 
little friend of the woods more than 
made up for it. 

“When Dorothy told me about meet- 
ing you,” Mrs. Cabot said, “I was posi- 
tive you could be none other than the 
son of my old friend, Eunice Carew. I 
am perfectly delighted to see you. I 
can’t realize that Eunice could possibly 
have such a great broad-shouldered 
son.” She held me off at arm’s length 
and looked at me. “ You have her eyes 
and hair,” she said; “it is like seeing 
her, after all these years.” 

Then she talked to me for an hour 
about their old school-days together, 
while I submitted with great docility, for 
Dorothy was sitting opposite on a low 
chair, smiling at me sometimes and 
watching me from under her long 
lashes and blushing, when I caught her 
at it. The others, meanwhile, wan- 
dered out to the piazza and I saw no 
more of them until we left. 

“You were very good to Dorothy this 
morning,” said Mrs. Cabot, asI was say- 
ing good-bye to her. “She is such a 
child that we let her run about by her- 
self rather more than we ought. I.was 
quite shocked at first, when she told me 
how you fished together all afternoon, 
but when I discovered that you were 
Eunice Carew’s son I was very glad. 
You must come over and see us again 
soon, Jack—you will let me call you 
that, won't you?” 

“Nothing would please me more, 
Mrs. Cabot,” I said warmly. “ And may 
I come and take Miss Dorothy fishing 
some time? She is a great angler, and 
can give me points, I know.” 

“You are very good, Jack,” she an- 
swered ; “it would be a great pleasure 
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to Dorothy, I am sure. She is really 
very lonely here. The others are older, 
and are off by themselves more or less.” 
She cast an amused glance at Billee and 
Charlie and the two girls in earnest 
conversation at the other end of the 
piazza, 

“Hope you were not bored to death,” 
said the Laird, as we tramped back in 
the starlight. “You got captured by 
Mrs. Cabot and young Dorothy. I 
know how you hate girls, and especially 
kids like that. I am awfully sorry.” 

“Oh, I quite enjoyed myself,” I re- 
plied, magnanimously. “I found that 
Mrs. Cabot was an old friend of mother’s, 
so we had a lot to say to each other. I 
didn’t mind a bit. I did not see much 
of the other girls, to be sure; they 
seemed to be very well looked after. 
For sworn women-haters you fellows 
are doing pretty well.” 

“Oh, you see we have to be decent to 
them,” explained Billee, weakly. ‘ We 
have always known them more or less, 
and Sam—you know——” 

“Oh, yes, I understand, perfectly,” I 
said. “They really ought to appreciate 
it, and Sam, too, for I know what a sac- 
rifice it is on your part.” Charlie 
glanced at me, furtively, but the dim 
light hid the wicked look in my eyes, I 
hope. 

The week we had planned to spend at 
the lodge lengthened into two, by com- 
mon consent. The fishing, we all agreed, 
was so unusually good that we could 
not afford to miss it, tho’ we never had 
much to show for it in our creels when 
we came home. 

Almost every day, after letting the 
Laird and Little Billee have a good start 
of me, I stopped for Dorothy, and to- 
gether we fished all the brooks within 
a radius of several miles. Dorothy was 
really a very expert angler. She knew 
every brook thoroughly, and was per- 
sonally acquainted with every red-god 
in the neighborhood. She very soon 
had me fast caught, with a sharp hook, 
straight through my heart, but of this 
she was ail unconscious. She was as 
unconcerned and naturalin her manner 
as a boy, and was the best sort of a com- 
rade. There was not a trace of affecta- 
tion or self-consciousness—the-two traits 
I had always associated with girls. 
She combined all the sterling qualities 
of a man, with a certain trustful little 
manner that won me completely. 
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But all good things must come to an 
end, and at last I found myself setting 
out in the fresh early morning with 
Dorothy for our last fish together. We 
had decided to go back to Shadow 
Brook, where we had met a fortnight 
before. There was one _ patriarchal 
trout lying in a certain hole under some 
tree roots, that Dorothy was determined 
not to give up. She had angled for 
him until she was almost discouraged, 
but she hoped on this last day to pro- 
pitiate the gods to such an extent that 
they would send her good fortune. 

As we tramped along together over 
the dewy grass we both grew unusually 
silent. Brushing under some low-hang- 
ing boughs which showered us with 
glistening drops left from last night’s 
rain, a branch caught in Dorothy’s 
hair, and as I stooped to disentangle it, 
there were drops on her cheek which I 
knew had not come from the rain- 
drenched branch. 

“Dorothy, are you sorry to have me 
go?” I whispered, bending over her. 
But she turned away. 

“Of course I’m sorry,” she said, rais- 
ing her hands to rearrange some locks 
that had been disarranged by the branch. 
“ How that bough did pull !—I felt like 
Absalom fora minute. Wasn’t it Absa- 
lom who was caught by his hair? I 
know just how uncomfortable he must 
have felt. Come on, Taffy, let’s hurry 
down tothe brook before any of the oth- 
ers get there.” 

She talked rapidly, and apparently 
was not in sentimental mood ; so, heav- 
ing a sigh from the bottom of a love- 
lorn heart, I picked up our rods and 
strode on. I wished that the sun would 
not shine so brightly, nor the flowers 
bloom so fair. I was inthe mood when 
an easterly storm would have been balm 
to my troubled spirits. However, when 
the ripple of the brook broke the morn- 
ing’s stillness, we both ran, and stopped, 
flushed and breathless, on the fern- 
grown bank. 

How fresh and beautiful everything 
was! The brook, filled by last night’s 
rain, rushed and babbled over the 
stones. We were at the shad-bush turn, 
and above our heads stretched the 
gnarled white branches of the sycamore 
tree. Here was the haunt of our prey. 
On that day, when first I had met Dor- 
othy, I had caught one of the two large 
trout that inhabited this particular spot, 
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and now one of us must land the 
other. 

Dorothy coolly put up her rod, and, 
after careful study, selected a dainty 
Parmachenee Belle. “We must cast 
together,” she said, “‘ to be fair. I’ll wait. 
But do hurry.” 

“After you, your ladyship,” I said; 
“T won't be ready for a minute.” 

She was flushed with excitement ; her 
hair had tumbled down about her face 
in rippling waves ; her eyes sparkled and 
danced, and the color came and went 
in her animated face. 

“Hurry, hurry,” she said, stamping 
her little foot. “ We must cast together, 
and I’m dying to begin.” 

Hastily fastening on a red spinner I 
said, “one, two, three,” and then watched 
her as she cast. Lithe, graceful as a 
young sapling, she stood ; with a motion 
of her wrist the line flew in curves and 
the bright-colored fly dropped lightly 
just over the hole, under the opposite 
bank. Mine was only a second later in 
striking the water. Almost instantly 
there was a gleam, and first her fly, and 
then mine, disappeared from sight. 

“I've got him,” she said, almost danc- 
ing about with delight, yet cool enough 
to manage her line with perfect skill. 

“I’m sure I have him,” I said. Then 
we both laughed. “That old beast of 
a trout has swallowed both flies,” I cried. 
“He will break one line surely. You 
play him. I abdicate in your favor, my 
queen.” 

“No, no, you may have him,” she 
said graciously, and so we quarreled. 

Meanwhile his lordship was plunging 
about, threatening. every moment to 
break one or both of the lines. He was 
even larger than we had supposed. In 
fact I, who had heard extraordinary tales 
about his size and age, had always looked 
on him as a myth. Now I knew that 
my suspicious nature was to be unde- 
servedly rewarded by a glimpse, at least, 
of this monster. For a glimpse was all I 
ever expected; that one or both of our 
lines would break I was confident. With 
a gleam and a flash he darted and 
plunged from side to side. Now he al- 
most reached his retreat under the 
shadow of the tree roots and again he 
made straight for our side of the stream, 
as though he would spring to our very 
feet. 

I looked at Dorothy for one little sec- 
ond, My own pleasure in the excite- 


ment of the moment was doubled by 
her look. Her dark eyes, brilliant, spark- 
ling, did not let a motion of the trout 
escape. The color mounted high in her 
cheeks and her white teeth bit her lower 
lip. 

a favored us, for at last, worn 
out, exhausted, that trout floated over 
toward us and Dorothy landed him. We 
were both speechless for a moment, 
and then we brought out the scales. 
Two ounces more than two pounds he 
weighed, and we shook hands across his 
gleaming, spotted sides. 

Then we sat down on the moss to rest, 
and talked it over. We had just de- 
cided that it would be the nicest thing 
in the world to spend the rest of:our 
lives fishing together, when we heard 
sounds which caused us to stop sudden- 
ly. Dorothy tried todraw her hand 
away, but I held it firm, clasped in both 
of mine. Two people were coming 
through the ferns and low underbrush. 
Bui the rustling of the dead leaves and 
the crackling of the, dry twigs did not 
drown their words. 

“Next year when the fishing season 
comes round,” I heard Charlie say, “we 
will have a house-party at the lodge; 
Edna and Billee, and you and I, dear. 
We must have a double wedding as 
Edna proposed. I am only sorry for 
poor old Taffy. You know he quite 
troubles me. He will feel so left out in 
the cold.” 

“You needn't trouble about me, 
Charlie,” I said, rising in their path, and 
drawing Dorothy's hand through my 
arm. ‘“ You'll have to ask Dorothy and 
me to your house-party, or else we will 
come without an invitation; and as for 
the wedding, it will have to be a triple 
one.” 

To say that astonishment was depict- 
ed on the Laird’s face is expressing it 
very mildly. But he soon recovered 
himself, shook hands most cordially and 
turned to announce the news to Edna 
and Billee, who were close behind them. 

Then we all sat there on the mossy 
bank and ate our lunch, and afterward, 
as we settled ourselves to talk over the 
important turn in our affairs, Dorothy 
filled her cup with sparkling water from 
the brook, and sprang to her feet 

“Here's to Shadow Brook,” she said, 
with flashing eyes. “And to angling, 
the greatest sport in the world.” And 
we all drank standing. 
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A WINTER ASCENT OF TAHAWUS. 
By C. Grant La Farge. 
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| ‘HERE is nothing 

like the fascina- 

tion of amap. We 

bought one on the 
train between Saratoga 
and North Creek, and 
began to look up the dis- 
trict for which we 
were bound. The in- 
vestigation 
showed that if 
we should go 
up as high as 
to the camp on 
Lake Colden, 
which there 
was some 
talk of doing, we should be right in 
the midst of whatever the Adirondack 
region has best to show in the way of 
peaks—among them Mount Marcy, as 
the map calls it, though I think it 
should still bear its old Indian name 
of Tahawus, “ The Cloud - Piercer.” 
Neither Pinchot nor I knew the coun- 
try; he was going to look at the timber 
on the McIntyre Iron Company’s tract, 
and I, because I wanted some fresh air 
and a chance to use the old snowshoes 
that had been laid away for three years 
since my last Winter caribou hunt in 
Quebec. 

So our speculations concerning the 
cluster of hills among which we ex- 
pected to tramp for a week, quite natu- 
rally resulted in a query as té the prac- 
ticability of our making the ascent of 
Tahawus on snowshoes. Oh, yes, it 
could be done—there was indeed no 
great rush of tourists to the summit in 
Winter—but from Lake Colden it was 
only some five miles to the top, and if 
we got a good, clear, still day we ought 
to have no difficulty. We were warned 
though that such weather was rare on 
the mountain tops, and that any other 
might be troublesome. On the whole 
the impression conveyed was that we 
might try it if we wished, but that it 
would be pleasanter to let it wait, say 
until June. So we then and there re- 
solved to go up to the camp on Lake 
Colden as soon as possible—as for Taha- 
wus, we allowed that project to subside 
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into asort of mild joke; each of us, I 
think, quite convinced that the other 
was not going to let him fail to havea 
try at it. 

There was not a great deal of snow 
at North Creek; enough to whiten the 
landscape and make splendid sleighing, 
but it did not look as though we would 
need snow-shoes to get about with. The 
drive to the club-house is long, though 
—twenty-eight miles—and rises about 
1,000 feet, and although the greater part 
of the way is through open country, 
there was a gradual and perceptible 
increase in the wintry covering, so that 
at the end of the day’s journey we found 
good snow-shoeing conditions—fairly 
deep snow, sharp cold and a magnificent 
country. 

In the morning the prospect upon 
which we looked forth gave good prom- 
ise that our anticipations were to be 
realized. Before us the land fell away 
in a broad sweep to the winding course 
of the river below—the upper reaches 
of the Hudson River—here a brawling 
mountain stream, silent now beneath 
the ice and snow. Beyond the river 
rose a long slope of hill, and to the 
north and northwest the view was 
closed by the swelling masses of the 
tallest peaks: Colden, McIntyre, Wall- 
face, Henderson, and Santanoni, first 
land upon this continent to emerge 
from the primeval waste of waters. Up 
the great valley which stretched away 
for miles until it lost itself within the 
bosom of the crowding hills, was the 
dense forest that once clothed all this 
land, and in its depths we knew that we 
should find the real winter wilderness. 
The glorious sunshine of a perfect win- 
ter day, clear and still, was over all; the 
brilliant purity of the snow; the gray 
and brown of the bare bushes in the 
river-bottom, making patterns of ex- 
quisite delicacy upon the white surface ; 
the strong, sharp green of the ever- 
greens and the soft, plume-like tops of 
the hardwood trees among them; the 
many blues of the mountains tipped 
with ethereal white. 

We spent the day tramping about the 
neighborhood to get used again to the 
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old work ; as evening fell we found our- 
selves upon the river. The sun had set ; 
the sky was flushed with the rosy after- 
glow and in it floated a few streaks of 
violet clouds with golden edges; the 
expanse of snow upon the river and the 
bottoms lay blue and cold. Our eyes 
turned to the north where the twin 
snow-capped peaks of McIntyre still 
caught the last light of the sun and 
shone like two fire-lit gems; below 
them the deep purple hollow in which, 
seventeen miles away, lay the lake from 
which rose the Tahawus trail. That 
mountain itself, though the highest of 
them all, was hidden by the interven- 
ing heights. I knew, as we crunched 
our way homeward through the twi- 
light and the gathering cold, that not to 
stand upon its lofty summit and survey 
the splendid panorama was a mistake not 
to be made. 

The next morning was calm, but the 
snow fell heavily in great soft flakes, 
and we drove over the last ten miles of 
road tothe Upper Works. It was heavy 
going ; the road wound around the base 
of the hills through the deep woods ; 
the snow piled itself more and more upon 
the limbs of the trees, and the forest 
depths grew ever whiter with the bur- 
den, and held forth a silent invitation to 
plunge into their dim recesses, away from 
the care and turmoil of the rushing world 
outside. 

The day after, we set out for Colden ; 
it had stopped snowing, and was turning 
cold, with a rising wind. The sunlight 
was pale and the sky not blue, but a sort 
of hard grayish white, though without 
definite clouds. I carried nothing but my 
camera strapped on my back, the guides 
whom our kind host had most bounti- 
fully provided having gone ahead with 
all our supplies ; there was no attempt 
to do any camping upon so short a trip. 
After we had passed through the 
cleared area about the old deserted vil- 
lage of Adirondack, the way led for the 
most part through quite heavy timber, 
so that we did not feel the force of the 
wind. There were fine glimpses of 
steep forest-clad hillsides along the 
trail leading ever upward, and the snow 
lay deep upon the trees on every hand, 
but all distant view was obscured by 
the fine drift with which the upper air 
was filled. 

Our progress was slow, for the woods 
through which we were passing were of 


great interest to the Forester, and we 
stopped frequently to make photo- 
graphs of characteristic growth. 

With these many pauses the day was 
well spent when we mounted the last 
rise and came upon the Flowed Land. 
We were now at an altitude of 2,745 
feet, nearly a thousand feet above the 
point we had left in the morning, and 
over the open space ahead the winter 
gale burst full upon us. Across the 
level reach of the Flowed Land loomed 
on the right the ghostly mass of Mount 
Colden, the great scars of its avalanches 
just distinguished through the gray veil 
of swirling, frozen snow. Nearer, upon 
the left, was a curved wall of low cliffs, 
topped by the sombre forest. What few 
faint vestiges of snow-shoe tracks re- 
mained in the drifting surface led be- 
tween the two, and in this direction we 
went, guided more by the obvious lay 
of the land than by any trail, for this 
had soon disappeared completely. A 
few wide circles in the lee of the woods 
at the north end soon found it again, 
though, and a short walk through the 
spruce brought us to Lake Colden. 
Somewhere upon the farther shore, 
nestling under the base of McIntyre, 
was, we supposed, the camp; but we 
could see no sign of it whatever. Grow- 
ing darkness and the driving clouds of 
snow-dust made it impossible to have 
aught but a sense of the steep mountain 
walls rising close about us in the gloom, 
but that sense was almost overwhelm- 
ing of the remoter heights that keep 
their loneliness inviolate even in this 
little circumscribed wilderness. No 
wonder that to the Indians of old the 
pass just over beyond us was the abode 
of the Great Spirit, and that those of 
them. dwelling near at hand were the 
guardians of the sacred spot, and there- 
fore secure from the depredations of 
their ferocious neighbors. 

How cold it was we had no other 
means of knowing than by comparison 
with our previous experiences, but 
though these did not suffice to deter- 
mine degrees of temperature they left 
no doubt that the night was to be one of 
intense severity. We crossed the lake, 
and found the little cabin, concealed 
among the overspreading trees. Buried 
deep in curling drifts, it was lit by a 
roaring fire in the broad chimney, and 
once within, little cared we for the 
howling wind outside, but fell heavily 
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upon the hot supper in a way which 
you have got to go to the woods to 
know. Then we discussed the next day's 
plans. As wellas I can remember, there 
was no word of climbing Tahawus—in 
fact, the conditions of weather seemed 
to preclude the attempt—but our can- 
vass of the surroundings in every direc- 
tion indicated that we should take the 
Tahawus trail, to see those woods still 
untouched by the axe, of which we had 
heard, and through which led that trail 
to the top of the mountain. Upon this 
decision we slept. 

In the morning the gale was still 
raging, and the cold bitter; the sun 
shining faintly through the minute snow 
crystals with which the air was laden 
and the sky whitened. We set out be- 
times with two guides, who knew the 
trail, and at the lower end of the lake 
looked back upon the tumbled mass of 
Mt. McIntyre. We could see its white- 
capped summit, more than two thou- 
sand feet above us, though but asin a 
haze, which at moments became so 
dense as to conceal it almost entirely. 
The lower slopes, clothed with ever- 
greens, were hoary with the snow piled 
thick upon the limbs of all the count- 
less trees. 

The trail followed the ravine of the 
little Opalescent River and plunged at 
once into the unbroken dense timber. 
It was tolerably rough, and the snow was 
both deep and soft, making heavy walk- 
ing; it lay thick upon the rugged 


bowlders in the bed of the stream, soft- 
ening their harsh outlines, and upon the 
drooping branches of the trees crowded 
close on either side. We were out of 
the wind in the forest cover, and could 
enjoy now the exhilarating purity of the 
air, the frosty aroma of the balsams. 
And this is worth remembering about 
the winter woodland: that though out in 
the open spaces, the lakes and clearings, 
cold winds and drifting snow may 
make it seem that inside four good walls 
alone is comfort to be found and escape 
from the inclemency of such a season, 
yet once within the shelter of the great 
woods and all is changed. The immac- 
ulate beauty of the snow itself and its 
many wonderful forms; the hushed 
silence ; the many records of the feet of 
passing animals and of birds, which re- 
veal themselves now as never at any 
other time ; the sweet notes of friendly 
little chickadees ; the varied colors and 
textures of tree-trunks and sumptuous 
richness of the evergreens, and the air 
that is like new life ; all these rejoice the 
eye andtheheart andquickenthesluggish 
pulse of the dweller in paved streets, 
and strength comes into his step and he 
remembers what his limbs were meant 
to do for him. 

It grew steeper as we toiled upward, 
glowing with the hearty exercise. At 
times we caught glimpses, through the 
notch of the stream, of the hills we were 
leaving behind, all pale and dim, It 
was hard to keep to the trail, which we 
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lost occasionally, and here was good evi- 
dence that these winter solitudes were 
not often invaded, for it was marked only 
by a summer blaze, and this was often 
quite concealed by the depth of snow. 
The great spruces among which we 
plodded grew smaller and fewer by-and- 
by, firs taking their places ; at length 
they disappeared entirely, and there 
were nothing but the smaller firs and 
some crooked, stunted birches. 

There had been at one time, farther 
down, some question as to how far we 
were going, and the men had been told 
that we should go as high as to Lake 
Tear of the Clouds, the little pool which 
lies upon the ridge connecting Tahawus 
and Mount Skylight, at an altitude of 
4,300 feet; as the highest source of the 
Opalescent it possesses the distinction 
of being the extreme head-water of the 
Hudson River. So far we had had 
merely the exertion of trudging up a 
long, rather steep hill, and there was no 
reason why we should not continue. 
Now through the slenderer trunks of 
the diminishing forest, we saw ahead a 
somewhat steeper slope, and near its 
crest the trees had a singular appear- 
ance—as we approached we saw a 
strange spectacle. The little firs stood 
close together, and upon all their stems 
the force of continued storms had so 
packed the driven snow that it was plas- 
tered upon them for their whole height. 
It was the ghost of a wood, clad in its 
winding sheet, or some weird hyper- 
borean fairyland ; we began to feel that 
we were reaching heights where the 
elements worked in ways we had not 
known. 

We passed along, through small, rag- 
ged woods, the ground becoming more 
and more level, and just at noon came 
out upon the clear space of Lake Tear, 
fifteen hundred feet above Lake Colden. 
A little, lonely, wind-swept bog, sur- 
rounded by close ranks of sombre firs— 
not very interesting in appearance, and 
even had it been more so we should 
have bestowed upon it but scant atten- 
tion. For there at last, in full view be- 
fore us, towered the snow-cap of that 
mountain up whose long flanks we had 
labored since the morning. It was not 
far now to the limit of the trees ; among 
those just about the bog were a few of 
medium height, but upon the slopes 
above they diminished rapidly in size, 
became whiter and whiter with their 





burden of ice and snow, and then faded 
off into the smooth steep slant of un- 
broken white crowning all. 

I heard a brief exclamation from 
Pinchot, indicating that in his opinion it 
would be no great task to go on to the 
end, to which I instantly assented. And 
it looked easy enough ; there were no 
visible obstacles, no precipices or rough 
places of any kind¢ nothing but the 
same long upward incline. Surely we 
might as well climb on for another 
thousand feet, especially since it seemed 
so plain that upon that storm-beaten 


summit there could be little more than ° 


a thin layer of firmly-packed snow, giv- 
ing good footing. There may have been 
a moment of reluctant, unexpressed ac- 
knowledgment of what was indicated by 
the swirling clouds of rime that envel- 
oped and partly obscured the big peak 
and dimmed the sky, but that was all. 

We crossed over to such lee as was 
afforded by the trees on the northern 
side of the meadow and set about mak- 
ing some tea. We were not any too 
successful, as dry wood was hard to find, 
and we had to be content with a wretched 
smudge eating its way down into what 
seemed to be a bottomless snow. Then 
the men failed to find water, so we 
melted snow—and at last produced a 
most vile mess, but which was hot and 
strong and therefore welcome. This 
and some partly-thawed doughnuts 
made our luncheon, and we were ready. 
I left my camera here, as it was rather 
heavy and would be cumbersome and 
almost entirely useless, but Pinchot car- 
ried his kodak. 

We passed along to the eastward, over 
quite level ground for less than a quar- 
ter of a mile, and then turning sharp to 
the left began the ascent. The walking 
was bad, as the incline was quite steep 
and the snow very heavy, and the little 
fir trees grew so close together as great- 
ly to impede our movements. For my 
part I rather welcomed the exertion this 
demanded, for I found that I had let my 
feet get cold while we were resting and 
I expected to warm them by action. At 
first we actually pushed our way through 
the branches, but as we climbed higher 
the trees stood farther apart. Queer 
little mis-shapen dwarfs, gnarled and 
perverted, struggling to maintain their 
kind in this forsaken place. Not only 
were they bent by their crushing bur- 
den of snow, but they were literally 
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cased in ice even to every separate 
needle. How little they looked like 
trees; how like some strange frozen 
elves, hoary with immemorial antiquity, 
grimly warning the intruding stranger 
from the region meant for the abode of 
the Red Man's gods alone. 

One of the men, who wore very long 
snow-shoes, somewhat of the pattern of 
the northwestern shoes meant for open 
country, and which must have been 
quite awkward for the place we were 
now in, here 
announced 
that the diffi- 
culty of their 
management 
and the painful 
conditionof his 
feet necessi- 
tated his turn- 
ing back; so we 
charged him to 
go down and 
do what he 
could to main- 
tain the fire 
we had left 
smouldering 
below. We 
pushed onwith 
theother guide 
and presently 
came to the 
end of the tim- 
ber. Here we 
found a steep 
bank, rising 
above our 
heads and 
formed by the 
edge of the 
snow-cap 
reaching down 
over the mat- 
ted tops of the 
dwarf spruce 
which fringes 
thetimber line. 

Over the bank came an icy blast that 
for a moment made me quail at the 
prospect it revealed of what lay above. 
I took my old “habitant” sash from 
about my waist and wound it around my 
head and the lower part of my face, for 
I knew that the single plush cap I wore 
would be utterly insufficient. Then 
with aseries of wild plunges I scrambled 
up, the others having preceded me. I 
found that the snow above was a kind 
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of crust over the tops of the trees and 
was coated with shell-ice, just strong 
enough not to break under the spread 
of the snow-shoes and so slippery as to 
make control of them impossible. There 
was only one thing to do—fall down ; 
and this I did and took off my snow- 
shoes. Pinchot had got ahead but came 
back to help me. The guide who was 
near, shouting to make himself heard in 
the awful wind, complained that he had 
asort of numb feeling in his leg, and 
when we told 
him to go back, 
he turned and 
disappeared in 
the direction 
whence we had 
come. Then I 
struggled on 
—it was only 
about a hun- 
dred yards or 
so, but I was 
thankful it was 
nomore. The 
crust would 
bear me up for 
a few paces, 
and then give 
way and down 
I would sink 
to the waist in 
atangled mass 
of thick -set 
branches. The 
wind caught 
the big snow- 
shoes and tug- 
ged at them 
with vindictive 
fury, and the 
thought of the 
predicament 
thelossof them 
would entail 
filled one with 
akind of angry 
terror. When 
we reached firm ground, we first sought 
safety for the snow-shoes and found the 
strong, crooked top of a fir tree peeping 
above the snow, to which we tied them 
securely, 

The way now led straight up-hill and 
mighty unpleasant it looked—what we 
could see of it, that is, for the wind was 
no more to be faced than a battery of 
charging razors; and to.stand upright 
in it was more than we cared to attempt. 
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The ridge up which we were crawling 
on all fours was in large part smooth 
ice, with only occasional patches of snow 
or little projecting tips of rock to afford 
hold for hands and knees. We worked 
our way slowly and painfully, gaining 
one of them after another, and when 
the more furious gusts of the ever 
opposing wind would descend upon us 
like malignant fiends, we lay prone at 
full length and buried our faces in our 
folded arms, that we might breathe; 
and hoped not to be dislodged from that 
precarious holding, for close upon our 
right hand the mountain fell steeply 
away to what seemed to be a precipice, 
and between us and that dreadful brink 
was no obstacle to a descent into the 
abyss. The cold was such asI had not 
ever imagined, and I have seen some- 
thing of cold weather both in Quebec 
and on the Minnesota prairies ; it cut 





sisted against my fear and dislike I can- 
not say, for the question was decided for 
me by two things: one, the discovery 
that my feet, if not actually frozen, were 
at least frostbitten ; and the other that I 
simply could no longer stand the cold, 
which was benumbing my whole body, 
and so I had to give it up. 

We were about two hundred feet be- 
low the summit, I think. As Pinchot 
wanted to go on, I went down alone to 
where we had left thesnowshoes. Here 
was a kind of notch in the side of the 
mountain, at the other end of which was 
a hollow under a ledge of rock, partly 
sheltered from the wind, where I found 
some soft snow, in which I tramped a 
hole and proceeded by stamping my 
feet to restore circulation in them. It 
took some time and became extremely 
painful, but it was a most fortunate 
thing for me that it succeeded. I could 
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and choked and hurt with maddening 
cruelty. All view ofthe world below us 
was cut off by the dense curtain of drift, 
and all that we could see was the 
treacherous slope to which we clung, 
vanishing dizzily down into a gray- 
white nothingness. 

How much further I might have per- 


see Pinchot, still creeping upward with 
many pauses,until finally he disappeared 
over a shoulder at the top. He seemed 
to be gone a long time. I knew him to 
be an experienced mountaineer and not 
likely to get into a scrape, but it wasa 
very considerable relief to my anxiety 
when I saw him again and he began the 
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descent ; andI gave himas warm a wel- 
come as the frigid surroundings per- 
mitted when he came within speaking 
distance. He had been tothe signal-pole 
marking the summit and had brought 


rs > 








into laughter—truly we presented a pe- 
culiar appearance, though we had not 
noticed it before. Icicles hung even 
upon our eyelashes, and Pinchot’s beard 
was coated so solidly with ice that he 
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back with hima fragment of the wood, 
and he had even taken a photograph of it. 
On the topmost rock of Tahawus he had 
felt the unbroken weight of the merci- 
less gale, and everything from New 
Hampshire to North Carolina was be- 
neath him. But of it all he saw noth- 
ing, for the panorama, however splendid, 
was hidden by the stinging drift. 

He, too, was nipped, and it says some- 
thing for the cold that his ears were 
frozen through a thick sealskin cap, 
pulled well over them. I rubbed them 
for him, and when he in turn had 
stamped and swung himself into com- 
parative warmth again, we made our 
homeward start. Again we broke and 
crashed into the tree-tops, but we went 
faster now, for when we found ice we 
slid, and cared not how we landed—any- 
thing to get out of the devilish wind. 
When we did, and stood in the deep 
snow among the poor frozen trees, it 
felt like the warm breath of spring. 
Then we looked at each other, and burst 





looked like nothing I can think of, un- 
less, perhaps, a walrus, 

We got back to Lake Tear at half-past 
two, having been about two hours en- 
gaged upon the climb. The rest of our 
downward journey was devoid of inci- 
dent; the guides went on ahead, and 
although we stopped frequently upon 
the way down-hill to take pictures, we 
arrived at Lake Colden before dark. 
One of the guides—he of the snow- 
shoes—was badly frozen, and was lame 
from it until the following autumn. My 
feet gave me some little trouble for 
about a month after, but not serious, 
thanks to my timely stamping. When 
we came out again into civilization 
and found a world of snowbound trains 
and bursted waterpipes, we made the 
interesting discovery that we had 
selected as a suitable and convenient 
moment to goto the top of the State 
of New York, 5,344 feet above the sea- 
level, the beginning of the blizzard of 
February, 1899. 











SALMON TROUTS AND CHARRS. 
THEIR RANGE AND LURES. 


By Wm. C. Harris. 


LTHOUGH dominated by the 
A love of his favorite pastime and 
enthusiastic in its indulgence, 
the angler, if well poised, is not 
content with a series of delightful out- 
ings, but desires a knowledge of the 
habits of the quarry he seeks, the range 
of its habitat, the number of its variant 
forms, and the characteristic qualities 
that differentiate them. In his search 
for this knowledge he will enter a broad 
but useful field of investigation. 

There are thirty-one species of sal- 
mon trouts and charrs native to Ameri- 
can waters, and three forms that have 
been introduced from Europe. Of these 
thirty-four varieties, fifteen (including 
two of foreign origin) are salmon trouts, 
and nineteen (including the European 
saibling) are charrs. I will as briefly as 
possible give the classification, habitat, 
and the characteristic traits of both the 
salmon trouts and charrs. But with this 
host of variant forms before him, the 
angler will naturally ask in the first 
place : 

“How can we tell whichis a salmon 
trout and which a charr among this con- 
fusing multitude of forms of our favor- 
ite fish ?” 

This difficulty is easily solved. Put 
your finger in the mouth of your capture, 
and if you find the vomer, a bone sit- 
uated on the front part of the roof of 
the mouth, flat, with teeth on its body, 
and behind these an irregular single or 
double series of teeth, you hold in your 
hand a salmon trout. If you find the 
vomer much depressed, convex, and 
shaped like a boat, with teeth on the 
head of the bone and none on its shaft, 
you have a charr under inspection. 

The most numerous in species and 
classification is the “cutthroat,” vari- 
ously and locally known as the “ black 
spotted trout,” “ Rocky Mountain trout,” 
or “sa-pen-que,” or “good fish.” Its 
scientific name is Salmo clarkii, and its 
range of habitat is in all the clear 
streams from Kamschatka and Alaska, 
south to northern California. 

This fish is at once recognized by the 
crimson slash on its lower jaw, its low 
dorsal fin, slightly forked tail fin, short 


head, deep-red lower fins, and the pro. 
fuse black spots of varying sizes on its 
back and fleshy part of its tail. The 
dorsals and tail-fin are covered with 
small spots, with a few on the head, but 
the belly is seldom spotted. The sea- 
run specimens are uniformly silvery, 
and the males have a lateral band and 
patches of light red. 

In addition to this typical species, 
there are ten other variant forms. They 
are: 

“The Columbia River trout ’—Sa/mo 
clarkiu clarkti—which is found in all the 
coastwise streams from Puget Sound 
to Humboldt County, Cal. It has the 
red slash or cutthroat mark on its low- 
er jaw, very distinct, and is profusely 
spotted. 

“The Yellowstone trout” —Sa/mo 
clarkit lewtst—is very generally dis- 
tributed west of the Rocky Mountains 
and along the route of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway. It differs very slightly 
in form and coloration from the so-called 
“Columbia river trout,” and like it has 
the crimson throat slash very promi- 
nent. I am personally familiar with 
the angling qualities of this cutthroat, 
having spent many months on its waters 
of habitat, particularly those of the 
Yellowstone river and the affluents of 
the Upper Missouri. I found it in the 
comparatively shallow waters of the 
Gallatin, Madison, and Jefferson rivers 
to be more game than in the Yellow- 
stone, and those of the Gallatin were 
somewhat similar in their habits to our 
Eastern brook trout (/fontinaltis), in that 
they sought the shallows and shelter 
of the little bays and the shelving sides 
of rocks from which they darted fiercely 
at the lure of feathers. 

The fish in the affluents of the Missouri 
did not average over a pound, but those 
of the Yellowstone were as heavy as 
seven pounds. All took the standard 
trout flies used on Eastern waters, and 
the angling tourist to the far West needs 
only to stock his fly-book as he would do 
when fishing for trout in the brooks or 
rivers of the Atlantic slope. I caught 
no trout in any of the waters named 
that were without the “crimson slash,” 
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which, by the by, is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, for the slash is horizontal in di- 
rection and not crosswise 

The cutthroat trout is not so game 
when hooked, as the Eastern brook 
trout (fontimalis), nor is it so delicate 
in flavor, but its size, abundance, and 
picturesqueness of its habitat will, when 
generally known, make a trip to the 
Yellowstone and the headwaters of the 
Missouri River a part of the angling 
life of all “ well-rounded” trout fisher- 
men. One striking feature of the cut- 
throat is the wide difference in form 
and color, varying with its habitat. By 
this I do not refer to the transient colora- 
tion which obtains in the Eastern trout 
and other species arising from the chang- 
ing physical condition of the stream 
inhabited by them, but the fixed vari- 
ations in color and markings of this spe- 
cies in different waters often one hun- 
dred miles apart. 

To illustrate: The trout of the y@. 
lowstone is not only a broader, stouter 
fish than those of the Gallatin and Elk 
Creek (near Heron, Mont.), but has a 
deep, golden tone diffused over its sides, 
tinting the white of the belly with a 
tinge of yellow. This coloration does 
not exist to the same extent in the 
fishes from the Gallatin or Elk waters. 
In fact, the Gallatin fish has but little 
of the golden tinge, a brown back and 
silvery sides being its special adorn- 
ments. I found the Elk Creek fish 
invariably with regular parr markings 
almost jdentical with those of the young 
salmon and with a strikingly brilliant 
metallic sheen of silver spreading over 
its sides and belly. 

Salmo clark gibbsit does not appear 
to have apopular or local name. It has 
no red below the lower jaw like that on 
the species named above, and is at best 
only a provisional classification. It is 
found in the streams of Idaho and Wash- 
ington. 

“Lake Tahoe trout,” “ Truckee trout,” 
“Silver trout,” are the popular names 
for Salmo clarkit henshawt, a salmon 
trout of distinct character, found in Lake 
Tahoe, Cal., and in other lakes and in 
many of the streams on the eastern 
slope of the Sierra. Nevada. Its aver- 
age weight is about six pounds, but occa- 
sionally one up to twenty-five and thirty 
pounds is taken. This fish is common 
in the San Francisco markets, and is 
much esteemed as a quarry by the 


anglers of California. They are caught 
either by still fishing or trolling ; when 
following the first-named method a 
depth of forty to fifty feet of water is 
found,and live minnows are used as bait. 
Acorrespondent of 7he American Angler 
describes the handline trolling tackle as 
being “a spoon with an immense reflec- 
tor, cone-shaped, with two wings and 
a lotof shark hooks below it.” Certain- 
ly a death-dealing device, and aptly 
deserves the title of “ barbarous Tahoe 
rig,” which has been applied to it. 

This trout may be distinguished by 
its long and comparatively slender and 
acute head, the muzzle being somewhat 
pointed, but bluntish at the tip; the 
dorsal fin is small, and the caudal short 
and rather sharply forked. Its uniform 
green coloration above the median line, 
varies in tone when the fish is taken 
from other waters than Tahoe lake; 
the sides are silvery, with astrong shade 
of coppery red along the lateral line, 
and, as a rule, it is profusely black spot 
ted on the body, belly, head, and some- 
times on the snout. 

The “trout of Eutah lake” is classed 
as Salmo clarkit virginalis, and in the 
lake named reach?s the size of eight to 
tweive pounds. It is one of the prized 
edible fishes of that section. The usual 
black spots characterizing the cutthroat 
trouts, are in this species rather small 
but profuse, except in the alkaline 
waters of Eutah lake where the fish is 
very pale in color and the black spots 
infrequent. 

“The Rio Grande trout,” Sa/mo clarkit 
spilurus, is one of the esteemed angling 
fishes of the West. It reaches a length 
of thirty inches and like all its congeners 
rises freely to an artificial fly. Itis pro- 
fusely black-spotted, the spots being 
larger on the posterior parts of the fish, 
with very few on the head, and most 
numerous on the fatty dorsal and tail 
fins. It is found on the upper Rio 
Grande river and is, in specific charac- 
ters, apparently identical with the fish 
next named. A correspondent writes 
me : 

“TI believe I have tried about every- 
thing in the way of artificial flies for the 
Rio Grande trout and have found that 
for steady use during the months of 
August and September, the red-bodied 
gray hackle is the most successful of 
them all. Asa ruleI have a little of 
everything in my fly-books, but always 
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take a big bunch of gray hackles. When 
and where to catch them may be an- 
swered by stating that August, Sep- 
tember, and October yield good scores, 
but August is the most fruitful month 
and the most pleasant one, as in Sep- 
tember the nights get pretty cold. The 
Rio Grande trout take freely flies tied 
on hooks from No. 4 to No. 8 in size, and 
there are a good many fine fish yet to be 
had in all our mountain streams.” 

“The Colorado River trout”—Salmo 
clarki pleuriticus—is one of the most 
prized of angling fishes by the Walton- 
ians of Colorado and adjacent sections. 
It is a large, handsome trout and its 
anatomical features are almost identi- 
cal with those of the typical cutthroat, 
Salmo clarkit, before described. It is 
very variable in coloration, “sometimes 
profusely spotted, sometimes with large 
spots and occasionally with strong 
golden sides.” Its sub-specific name, 
pleuriticus, signifies “a red- lateral 
band,” which is usually present on these 
fish, and leads somewhat to confusion, 
as the rainbow trout by many fishermen 
is identified by the crimson band on its 
side. In the case of the Colorado trout, 
however, the band is more of a golden 
shade, and faintly shown in comparison 
with the strong crimson one on the side 
of the rainbow. It is said to be on rec- 
ord that a Colorado trout weighing over 
twenty-six pounds was caught in the 
Rio Grande River, but the average is 
probably below three pounds, and the 
size varies with the size of the streams 
in which they are caught. 

There is a singularly-colored trout 
found in Waha Lake, Washington, a 
mountain lake without outlet. It is of 
small size and anteriorly is of dusky- 
bluish color, with no silvery tints and 
with dark spots only on the first dorsal, 
caudal, and fat dorsal fins. It rises well 
to the fly. 

The remaining two species of salmon 
trouts known by their specific name of 
clarku, or “cutthroat trout,” are the Ar- 
kansas River or “ green-back ” trout— 
Saimo clarkii stomias—and yellow-fin 
trout, Salo clarkit macdonaldi. 

The “greenback” is a small black- 
spotted trout, rarely reaching a pound 
in weight. It is very common in all 
the tributaries of the Arkansas River 
and in the Twin Lakes. It spawns in 
the spring, in snow water if possible, 
and it will leave spring water to find 





snow water. In winter, however, it 
seeks for warmer waters. It is said 
that when the winter breaks up the 
trout are too blind to see bait. In color 
it is green or almost black on the back. 
The lower fins and the throat are bright 
red, but there is not much trace of a 
lateral band, and the black spots are 
large and mostly confined to the pos- 
terior part of the body. It rises very 
freely to the fly. 

The yellow-fin trout (sacdonaldt) is 
only found in Twin Lakes, Colorado, 
and can be easily identified by the bright 
yellow on its lower fins and a broad 
shade of lemon-yellow along its sides. 
It is a light olive above the lateral 
line, with the characteristic crimson 
slash under or along the lower jaw. It 
takes the fly readily, and it is frequently 
found on the shallow gravelly beds of 
Twin Lakes. 

We now reach the steel-head or hard- 
Wad trout, or salmon trout (Salmo 
gatrdneri) of the Pacific slope; those 
that do not go to sea in the more south- 
ern waters seem to be anatomically 
allied to the rainbow; those of the 
far North apparently blend with an- 
other species of the steel-head species, 
while those of intermediate waters ap- 
proach very closely in form and mark- 
ings to the cutthroat trout. 

Be all this as it may, the angler finds 
in the steelhead one of the grandest 
fighters on the rod to be met with in 
the world’s waters. It is a fly-taker or 
natural bait devourer ; on seizing the 
first-named lure, he is an acrobat, leap- 
ing repeatedly from the water. When 
he has swallowed the natural bait, he 
surges deep and strong. His leaping 
trait naturally leads the angler to be- 
lieve that he is closely allied to the rain- 
bow, the only trout on the Pacific slope 
that rose to the writer’s fly, and leaped 
frantically into the air. This fish is 
particularly abundant in the Columbia 
and Frazer Rivers, and is occasionally 
taken in the upper Sacramento River of 
California. Like most of the salmon- 
oids of the Pacific Coast, this fish revels 
in local nomenclature. The Russians 
call it “scomba;"’ the Kamchatkans, 
“my kiss;” the Indians, “ humaana,” 
to which we have added steel-head, 
hard-head, and salmon trout. It is a 
large trout, sometimes exceeding twenty 
pounds in weight, and is migratory in 
its habits. I have taken several three- 
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pounders with the fly in the upper wa- 
ters of the Salmon River at least fifteen 
hundred miles, as the river ranges, from 
the ocean, and our artist painted one 
from many specimens taken from the 
traps of the market salmon fishermen 
of upper Puget Sound, when the fish 
were on their way to their spawning 
grounds, in company with three or more 
species of Pacific salmon. The most 
striking physical markings of the steel- 
head is the wide, square tail in the adult 
fish, and the broad, crimson lateral band 
in the breeding season, which colora- 
tion, in the California fish particularly, 
justifies to some extent its claim of 
kindred to the rainbow. 

There are but two specific or variant 
forms of the steelhead. One, which is 
found solely north of California, in the 
interior lakes, and in the Columbia and 
Frazer Rivers, is classified as Salmo 
gatrdnert kamloops, but is generally 
known as the “kamloops” trout, or 
“ stittse.” 

Of the salmon trouts only the rain- 
bow (Salmo irtdeus shasta) and the Ger- 
man or brown trout (Sa/mo fario) are 
found in waters east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The former have been trans- 
planted from the McCloud River of Cal- 
ifornia, and this form of the rainbow is 
the only one cultivated by Eastern fish- 
culturists. It may be known on sight by 
the characteristic red or crimson band 
which is always found in the male fish, 
and extends along the lateral line. In 
the female this band is sometimes faint, 
and occasionally absent when the fish is 
in its native waters ; of the many thou- 
sands of rainbows that we have seen in 
preserved waters this lateral band of 
red was always present, and on no other 
species of salmon trout have we ob- 
served this characteristic mark, although 
the cutthroat trout (Salmo clarkii pleur- 
2t7cus) of the Colorado River is described 
by Jordan and Evermannas having “usu- 
ally a red lateral band ;” the sub-spe- 
cific name pleuriticus, from two Greek 
words signifying “from” and “side,” 
having been given this species in allu- 
sion to the red lateral band. 

The charm of the rainbow to the an- 
gler lies inits great game qualities, and, 
strange to note, these are displayed more 
strongly in the transplanted fish than 
when it is captured in its native west- 
ern waters. In the two streams where 
we have caught them, the Au Sable 


of Michigan and the Au Sable of Essex 
County, N. Y., they far exceeded in 
gameness the brook trout (/fon/inalts), 
and the most distinguished and pleasur- 
able feature consisted in their jumping 
when hooked ona slack line, a quality 
not possessed by our Eastern trout 
(fontinalts), or any other species of 
trout, either in the eastern or western 
waters. The black bass (small-mouthed), 
the rainbow, and the grayling, are 
the only fresh-water fish known to us 
that come out of the water, hooked, of 
their own sweet will. The Eastern 
trout, and possibly a few other stream 
fish, will sometimes iunge out when held 
tightly on the rod, but the acrobatic 
feat of leaping free from the water as a 
means of escaping capture is a quality 
possessed by few fishes sought for by the 
angler. Of course I except the salmon 
(salar) with his lesser brother in weight 
but not in agility, the ouananiche. 

The rainbow trout has a very wide 
range of habitat in all the mountain 
streams of California and adjacent States 
fromthe Klamath River toSan Luis Rey, 
probably entering the sea and grow- 
ing larger there. They have been sub- 
divided into six species, the most inter- 
esting of which are the Kern River trout 
and the golden trout Salmo trideus aqua- 
bonita. The sub-specific title, “ beauti- 
ful water,” is derived from the name of 
a cascade on Volcano Creek, Cal., where 
this fish abounds. 

The Kern River trout (Salmo ir7deus 
gilbertt) is abundant in the Kern River, 
Cal., and it is merely a matter of “put 
in and pull out” to fill the creel. They 
are sturdy fighters under water, but at 
no time during our stay of a week in 
this section did we observe “the leap,” 
which we closely watched for and hoped 
would occur. This fish is not likely to 
become a favorite with the angler, as he 
is only found in the upper ranges of the 
Sierras of California, which are two 
days’ journey on mule or horseback 
from a railroad station. It may be dis- 
tinguished from its brethren of the 
rainbow genus by its small scales, pro- 
fusely spotted back and sides, and spots 
on the upper part of the pectoral fin. 
It reaches the weight of eight pounds, 
and rises freely to the artificial fly, but 
has no special excellence as a table fish. 

The golden trout (Salmo trideus aqua- 
bonita) has probably elicited more in- 
terest from the angling fraternity, as it 
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certainly has from the ichthyologists, 
than any other fish of American waters. 
It is one of our “ poetic fishes,” as the 
grayling has been from the time of the 
Druids. It lives in almost inaccessible 
waters that on their lower stretch leap 
down a steep and rocky gorge, with 
small pocket holes here and there, that 
contain but little water but many golden 
trout. We journeyed by pack train 
three days to reach their home in the 
Mt. Whitney region. Then we passed 
about six hours on Aqua-bonita brook, 
and caught several dozen of these golden 
beauties. 

We found these fish to rise freely to 
our flies, and, as a table fish, they sur- 
pass in flavor all the salmon trouts of 
the western coast. The beauty of their 
coloration surpasses description. Above 
the lateral line olive prevails ; the sides 
and belly are of a light golden, and the 
dark cross shades (parr markings) of 
the immature trout are always present. 
Along the middle of the sides there is a 
deep scarlet lateral stripe, and on the 
middle line of the belly another broad 
scarlet band extending from chin to 
anal fin, and still another fainter shade 
of golden crimson coursed from anal fin 
to tip of caudal. The entire region of 
the head was uniformly a bright orange, 
and dark spots, large and well marked 
on the fleshy part of the tail, appear on 
the dorsal fin, which, like the other fins, 
were deeply tinted in orange, with a 
faint black tip on the ventral fins; yel- 
lowish-white on the dorsal, and the cau- 
dal olive, tinged with orange on its low- 
er edge, and profusely black spotted. 
The pinkish color inside of the mouth 
and light orange of the gill cavity added 
a new charm to the transcendent colora- 
tion of this aptly named golden trout. 
This fish is not only an exceptional 
table fish, but next to the rainbow, is 
the most game, when hooked, of all the 
small salmon trouts of the western 
waters, 

The intermediate rainbows not de- 
scribed are two in number—the com- 
mon brook trout of western Oregon— 
Salmo irtdeus masoni—and the nissuee, 
or no-shee trout of the upper Sacra- 
mento River. The first-named seldom 
weighs a pound, but the latter reaches 
twelve pounds. Both fish rise freely to 
the artificial fly. 

The introduced salmon trouts are the 
German or brown trout (Salmo fario), 





called von Behr trout by the United 
States Fish Commission, and the Loch 
Leven trout, the first-named being 
brought from Germany and the second 
from Scotland. Many authorities ques- 
tion the differentiation between these 
two species, although the presence of 
red spots on the brown trout and the 
absence of them on the Loch Leven fish 
is a strongly marked characteristic. 

The brown trout, owing to its great 
growth and consequent ability and prac- 
tice of eating our smaller native brook 
trout (fontinalis), has lost popularity 
among those who seek for desirable fish 
toplant. When introduced, they should 
be in waters where our native trout do 
not live. They, as well as the rainbow, 
are adapted to waters of a higher tem- 
perature than our brook trout, and al- 
though the brown trout possesses nc 
game qualities equal to those of fonti- 
nalis or the rainbow, it may be planted 
in private waters where the species may 
live supreme, thus giving a variety to 
the fishing. 

The Loch Leven trout (Sa/mo leven- 
ensis) was brought from Scotland about 
fifteen years ago, and has beer planted 
with moderate success in some of the 
waters of the Eastern and Western 
States. It takes its name from the old 
lake adjoining the dismantled castle 
within which Mary Stuart was impris- 
oned by Queen Elizabeth. It is very 
closely allied to the brown trout and is 
a beautiful and gracefully formed fish 
and may be distinguished from its con- 
geners by the absence of red spots on 
the body, which, however, faintly ap- 
pear on specimens more than four years 
old, but so dimly as scarcely to be seen. 
This peculiarity of coloration is disputed, 
and it may be another illustration of 
the effect of food and environment on 
the coloration of fish, or it might be 
an error in labeling the tanks at the 
shipping end, thus “mixing the babies 
up.” The absence of red spots on this 
trout, when less than four years old, 
is a matter of fact with Scotch an- 
glers, and as the Loch Leven trout sel- 
dom grows beyond three pounds and 
consumes four years in getting to be 
about two pounds in weight, but little 
confusion will occur over this red spot 
theory. 

Monographs of the charrs (salvelini) 
will appear in a subsequent issue of 
OUTING. 
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THE PROMISE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
IN RECREATIVE LIFE. 


By Robert Bruce. 


the multiplication of the means 

of pleasure-life, which so mark- 

edly characterizes the present 
age, is due, perhaps, not more to an unex- 
ampled awakening of the recreative in- 
stinct than to the increased opportunities 
afforded for wider personal participation 
in the many forms of accepted sport. 
A broad-gauged, far-reaching change is 
in process. The old idea of physi- 
cal exercise merely for its own sake 
has long been losing its hold. Here, 
as elsewhere in contemporaneous liv- 
ing, consciousness of some underly- 
ing, actuating incentive, and the reali- 
zation of pleasant and profitable auxili- 
ary results, has been needed to lead the 
way to healthful, cheerful and invigor- 
ating performance of well-sustained in- 
terest, and to endow with vitality that 
which the conditions of the times might 
otherwise narrow to feeble insignifi- 
cance. 

Incentive finds more or less ex- 
pression in all recreations worthy of 
encouragement and support. To some 
there has been lent the enthusiasm and 
interest of friendly rivalries conducted 
in true and dignified spirit ; while others 
are linked with the progress of some 
modern invention. The latter have al- 
ready afforded the devotees of out- 
door life some efficient means of pleas- 
ure travel, by the use of which the radius 
of individual movement has been sensi- 
bly lengthened, and freedom, ease and 
comfort in so doing, favorably rede- 
fined. 

Two types, both exclusively modern— 
the bicycle and the automobile—stand at 
the head of the list of mechanical acces- 
sories to sport and recreation ; the first- 
named credited the most in achieved 
results; the second—the special con- 
templation of the present paper—show- 
ing from this view point the brightest 
promise for the future. 

Those who best know the motor car- 
riages of to-day—more especially clear- 
sighted and hard-headed inventors and 
manufacturers—are, as a rule, the most 
conservative of their proven capabili- 
ties and the least ungenerous to their 
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remaining faults. The professional 
boomer, in whatever form appearing, is 
the worst possible enemy to a movement 
the success of which must ultimately be 
measured by ability to satisfactorily 
meet a number of severe mechanical 
requirements. Already some of those 
responsible for wide-of-the-mark utter- 
ances are formulating humble apologies 
to the public whose interests they have 
been -pretending to serve, and whose 
confidence they have rightfully forfeited. 
The publicity radiating from this in- 
dustry is either well-founded or wither- 
ing ; that of Ourinc’s publishing may 
be depended upon as solely of the safer - 
type. 

One refreshing fact confronts the 
friend of automobile development in 
whatever way his observation may be 
turned—the serious thought of designers 
and makers finds utterance in the con- 
struction of models first for pleasure 
and afterwards for commercial uses. 
That this has not been the result—as 
some profess to believe—of a desire to 
solve the easier problem first will be ap- 
parent when it is understood that the 
most bothersome of all structural re- 
quirements are those called for by car- 
riages adaptable to such highways, loads, 
powers and speeds as are contemplated 
for private ownership. 

Neither the ponderous omnibus nor 
the lumbersome autotruck call for equal 
nicety in unity and detail of outworking 
as compared with the self-moving surrey, 
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or phaeton, or even the roundabout. To 
combine strength and durability with 
reasonable lightness and speed, high 
efficiency and endurance of propelling 
_forces, with symmetry of outline and ease 
of management, grade ascending power, 
with ample carrying capacity, andso fol- 
lowing—these are but a fewof the special 
difficulties to be overcome in the con- 
struction of pleasure types of automo- 
biles. No more arbitrary array of fixed 
requirements could easily be formulated 
to vex designers and builders. 

And, yet in at least one important re- 
spect the motor vehicle industry is great- 
ly favored over all other of the devel- 
opments of modern mechanics. The 
purchasers of its earliest products are al- 
most without exception men and women 
of means, of patience and personal en- 
thusiasm for an ultimate, rather than 
immediate, satisfactory outcome of their 
investmentsand efforts. Many are them- 
selves, indeed, amateur designers and 
constructors of no mean order. Not a 
few have suggested, and in extremity 
demonstrated, various devices and im- 
provements already indispensable to the 
operation and control of accepted models. 

Whatever may result from the com- 
bination of explosive gas and com- 
pressed air as a propelling resource for 
automobiles—and the possibilities of 
success in this direction grow with the 
progress of daily experiment—will ever 
stand credited, first of all, to the courage 
and perseverance of an American, who 
has for years backed his belief in the 
worth of this system with his time, labor 
and fortune, and is now equipping a fac- 
tory for the manufacture, on an extended 
scale, of vehicles brought to promising 
efficiency in his private service. Whether 








or not these models secure that share of 
public favor expected for them, it is ad- 
mitted that their possibilities are being 
searched to the uttermost. This in- 
stance, although the most notable of all, 
is but one among the many known to 
the current records of the trade. 

There are perhaps two scores of im- 
provised laboratories in the United 
States to-day designed solely for auto- 
mobile experiment, and doubtless one- 
half that number of completed vehicles 
assembled on individual lines from 
working parts made to special single 
order. The sum-total of value of such 
outside codperation is beyond easy cal- 
culation at this particular stage of the 
movement. 

Were it possible to'select a goodly 
number of the best models of each of 
the three practicable types of carriages, 
namely, those propelled by (1) elec- 
tricity, (2) the hydrocarbons, and (3) 
steam, place them in the hands of 
persons of active and varied pleasure- 
searching inclinations, and afford them 
full and free opportunity for the all- 
round use of these machines, a compre- 
hensive summary of their experiences 
would form a fair reflection of what we 
may confidently expect in due time from 
the addition of the automobile to the 
means of recreation. New possibilities 
in track and road racing, in general 
pleasure riding and touring would be de- 
monstrated before our eyes. We would 
be fully justified in availing ourselves 
of this improvised index to future prob- 
abilities, for the reason that the cer- 
tainty of far-reaching improvements in 
contemporaneous types would lend ex- 
treme conservatism to any calculation of 
such matter. 

Another margin of safety would be 
afforded in the likelihood that selling 
prices will in some degree decline with 
the multiplication and further perfection 
of the facilities of production, thus mate- 
riallyincreasing the numberof machines, 
which coming years will place in com- 
mission. Whatever has already, through 
vexatious trials, been accomplished, even 
one by one, will be but primary practice 
for multitudes under conditions which 
will be brought about so swiftly as to 
become commonplace with us, before 
the end of the decade upon which we are 
soon to enter. We are therefore privi- 
leged to foreshadow the future position 
of the automobile in sport and pastime 
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by means of the account it has already 
rendered of itself. 

Competition on the road and track 
alike divides itself into two broad classes: 
contests between (1) motor cycles and 
tricycles (both commonly known as 
“motocycles,”), and those between (2) 
motor vehicles as such. The lines sep- 
arating these classes are drawn much 
more distinctly in Europe, and espe- 
cially in France, than in the United 
States, owing largely to the more ad- 
vanced state of both industry and sport 
in that country. Motocycles are of many 
types, constructed after the manner of 
heavier bicycles and tricycles, and in- 
geniously fitted with various motive 
powers. Racing with these machines 
has come to be very popular on the 
Continent, and more so in Great Britain 
than with us. Ata tournament held at 
the Crystal Palace, London, on July rst, 
1899, five events were run, and each 
one was well contested, notwithstanding 
that Mr. S. F. Edge, formerly a cham- 
pion middle-distance cyclist, swept ev- 
ery event on the programme. He won 
the mile handicap in 1:50, the two miles 
handicap in 3:38, and the five miles 
scratch in 8:55 2-5, while in the hour 
race he covered 34 miles 540 yards, and 
finally, with Jarrott for partner, beat 
Stocks and Ridgeway in the mile tandem 
in 1:43 4-5. There were six starters in 
the mile, six in the two miles, seven in 
the five miles, and five in the hour com- 
petition. 

The road record between London 
and Edinburgh has always been much 
sought after by British long-distance 
men, with the result that the figures 
have been gradually reduced for the bi- 
cycle to 25 hours, 20 minutes, Recently 
Mr. J. W. Stocks, on a motocycle, un- 
dertook to eclipse the cycle record, 
which he did very effectually. Leaving 
the Scottish end at 6 a. m., he reached 
London at 2:35 the next morning, cov- 
ering the route in 20 hours, 35 minutes, 
and averaging, including all stops, nearly 
20 miles per hour for the entire journey. 
The superiority of the latter perform- 
ance more clearly appears when it is 
remembered that the cycle record was, 
like the automoble record, practically a 
single dash from start to finish, which a 
trained cyclist is able to sustain for that 
number of miles like an animated ma- 
chine. And yet the time of the moto- 
cycle, notwithstanding all the perils and 


drawbacks of management at high speed 
by night, was 4 hours, 45 minutes less 
than the cycle time. 

In the last annual race over the Paris- 
Bordeaux course, Bardin’s average time 
for the 565 kilometers was 424 kilo- 
meters per hour. In the “Tour de 
France ” (motocycle division) Teste sus- 
tained a uniform speed of 41% kilo- 
meters per hour over a distance of 2,- 
29t kilometers. Paris-St. Malo was 
won by Renaux on the motor bearing 
his name, his time for the 372 kilo- 
meters giving the high average of 52 
kilometers per hour. The winner of the 
Paris-Dieppe race averaged 42 kilome- 
ters per hour, and Teste was victorious 
in the shorter Paris-Trouville course of 
175 kilometers, making 57 kilometers 
per hour. Baras scored three brilliant 
victories in the Paris-Lille (258 k.), Paris- 
Ostend (323 k.), and Paris-Boulogne 
(330 k.) races, his respective average 
times per hour being 48%, 52% and 45% 
kilometers. 

The last-named figure is perhaps the 
most meritorious of them all, inasmuch 
as it was made on a quadracycle, carry- 
ing a passenger instead of the usual 
stripped tricycle. The last of the big 
races for 1899, Bordeaux-Biarritz, was 
productive of high averages, and Ber- 
tin’s time for the 281 kilometers reached 
the record mark of 60 kilometers per 
hour. Mention must also be made of 
the shorter distance eperformances of 
Beconnais, at Acheres, in September. 
On the famous “route du Pare d’Agri- 
cole,” this motoclycist covered two kilo- 
meters in 1 minute 50 3-5 seconds, and 
made the kilometer with flying start in 
48 seconds, equaling a speed of 75 kilo- 
meters (about 47 miles) perhour. This 
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feat, coupled with his hour record of 42 
miles 337 yards, on the track, go far to 
compensate Beconnais for his compara- 
tive lack of success in the longer road 
races. 

Motor vehicle speeds average some- 
what less than the speeds of motor- 
cycles, owing principally to the heavier 
weights necessary to be carried and the 
difficulty of handling a large machine 
with the same ease and quickness of 
controlling movement as a small one. 
Notwithstanding these facts, however, 
the average of the winner of the Paris- 
Ostend race (Levegh-Girardot) was 52 
kilometers per hour, and in the Paris- 
Boulogne, 54. Tourist vehicles have 
averaged 24 or 25 miles per hour for 
upwards of 200 miles, carrying three or 
four passengers in a heavy touring body. 








The personal mount of the Hon. John 
Scott Montagu, M. P., has per a recent 
communication to the Motor-Car World 
(England), as a matter of record aver- 
aged 29% miles per hour between Paris 
and Amiens, a distance of about eighty 
miles of rather hilly country, and 30.3 
miles on the comparatively level high- 
way in Belgium between Dunkerque 
and Ostend. These are averages from 
end to end of distances named, and, of 
course, on the favorable level or slight- 
ly down-hill portions of a speeding ef- 
fort, forty and fifty miles per hour are 
sometimes maintained for miles at a 
time. 

In the “Tour de France,” briefly 
noted in the automobile records depart- 
ment of the Outinc for January, 1900, 
René de Knyff, on a 16 horse-power 


Panhard-Lavassor, averaged 51 kilo- 
meters per hour over a route 2,291 kilo- 
meters long. The Paris-St. Malo was 
won by Anthony, with a 16 horse-power 
Mors vehicle, at an average speed of 50 
kilometers per hour for the course of 372 
kilometers. The same equipment gained 
the Paris-Trouville race, making an 
average of 58 kilometers per hour for 
175 kilometers. Levegh, ona Mors, and 
Girardot, on a Panhard-Lavassor, who 
finished the Paris-Ostend race in a dead 
heat, averaged 52 kilometers to the hour 
for 322 kilometers. The 330 kilometers 
between Paris and Boulogne have been 
covered by Girardot at an average speed 
of nearly 54 kilometers per hour. 

An interesting comparison of moto cy- 
cles and motor vehicles, in the matter of 
recorded speeds over identical courses, 
may be made by placing certain items 
in this and the preceding paragraph 
against each other. Omitting those 
where the comparison would be from 
any cause incomplete, we have the fol- 
lowing : 

Moto- Motor- 





cycle vehicle 
average. average. 
Tour de France, 2,291 kilometers..... 41% 51 
Paris-St. Malo, 372 kilometers........ 52 5° 
Paris-Trouville,175 kilometers 58 
Paris-Ostend, 322 kilometers..... 52* 


Paris-Boulogne, 330 kilometers...... cs 
*Levegh-Girardot competition. 
+ Quadracycle machine with passenger. 
tGirardot’s record time. 

It will be noticed that in three in- 
stances here noted the motor-vehicle 
speed exceeded that of the motocycle, 
and of these, one event was the longest 
of all, and the lower average of another 
is accounted for by the footnote marked 
with the dagger. The short distance 
records are uniformly to the credit of 
the lighter types of machines. 

In the summaries of both motocycle 
and motor-vehicle performances here 
briefly given, the promise of future com- 
petition plainly appears. A two-wheeled, 
three-wheeled or four-wheeled power- 
driven machine, capable of negotiating 
various distances at upwards of forty 
miles per hour to-day, carrying weights 
ranging from 100 to 1,000 pounds, pos- 
sesses possibilities which the untamed 
inclinations of sport-loving people in 
the United States will hardly overlook 
beyond the time required by manufact- 
urers to produce the machines. Road 
courses suitable for these contests will 
become many, and the use thus made of 
them ought to be surprisingly great and 
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widespread. Tournaments and track 
competitions will come, and grow into 
deserved popularity. And it may here 
properly be said that the personnel of 
contestants in automobile events must 
form a pleasing contrast to any oft-met 
type of cycle racing enthusiasts. 

The supreme test in speeding consists 
in the management of the machine. The 
success of the operator depends upon 
his getting the utmost power and swift- 
ness out of his motor; in knowing how 
to best supply it with fuel, and in the 
thousand-and-one precautions against 
being taken unawares or caught by ac- 
cident. Hemust be perfectly cool at all 
times, have plenty of nerve force, and be 
an utter stranger to fear. When one has 
no misgivings either about himself or 
the mechanism under his hand, he is 
less likely than otherwise to meet with 
misfortune. 

Many of the famous French moto- 
cyclists have been brought up in the 
workshops, and have therefore a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the practical 
side of their machines; but the best 
amateur management does not materi- 
ally suffer from point-and-point compari- 
son therewith. The latter displays in- 
finitely more tact and resource; the 
former more mechanical dexterity. 
Since the skill of the operator counts 
for so much, and the liability to acci- 
dent must always be taken into account, 
there is considerable glorious uncer- 
tainty about racing with automobiles ; 
and, in fact, it is extremely rare to find 
the same person winning in consecutive 
events. All this tends to lend especial 
interest to the sport, and is helping to 
create a popularity for it. 

Touring by motor vehicle, the social 
interest in general and the motor club 
interest in particular, already centering 
about this new form of transportation, 
are developments of the greater move- 
ment intimately related to the topics 
constituting the present paper, but im- 
possible to comprehensively treat in the 
same connection. They will be subse- 
quently discussed in OuTING. 

The spirit in which the automobile 
has been seized upon by those to whom 
we must chiefly look for support of its 
further development, is the best possi- 
ble, as well as the nearest available in- 
dex toits likely position in the recreative 
life of the approaching century. That 
spirit can at this moment be credited 


with having accepted and improved to 
the utmost every advantage vouchsafed 
it by the industry, and with a surplus 
of wholly rational energy and enthusi- 
asm for the opportunities denied to-day 
but promised to-morrow. 

These things are very largely in the 
hands of those who have brought real 
strength to the sport of to-day. The 
older need not necessarily suffer by the 
addition to the list of a newer one of 
only far-distant kin ; for, vital and vig- 
orous in growth as it promises to be, it 
is in conflict with none other that can be 
named. It may, indeed, serve the ulti- 
mate best interests of those who inno- 
cently fear its power and tendency to 
somewhat eclipse their favorite recrea- 
tions. The self-propelling carriage will 
take one not to the depths of the forests 
but to the suburban traps and ranges ; it 














will find the river road,seldom the river ; 
it will carry home only what the auto- 
mobilist-angler succeeds in catching ; 
the leg-weary cannot pursue fugitive 
golf balls mounted upon it, but it will 
find the way home before the enthusiasm 
and hilarity of the game has suffered sen- 
sible decline. 

Observe with what refinement of con- 
science this new form of transportation 
stops short of interfering with anything 
in the recreative world that flourished 
before its day, and how modestly content 
it is to contribute to the means and re- 
sources of the practice and enjoyment of 
many of them! This is the last as well as 
the very first of the premises of this pa- 
per. Bythus furthering the purposes of 
rational pleasure-seeking, the automo- 
bile must likewise confer upon life a long 
line of especial benefits and blessings. 
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IN GOLF. 


By Harry Vardon. 


had published, any matter regard- 

ing my ideas of playing golf; and 

I will commence by contradicting 
the statement so universally made by 
people when speaking or writing about 
me, that I “ infringe every known rule 
laid down in the books and play a game 
which is peculiar to myself.” The only 
peculiarity about the way I play is in 
the manner in which I hold my clubs, 
and this I will endeavor to explain, with 
the aid of the accompanying illustra- 
tions from life. 

I grasp the club about two inches 
from the top, and I always play with 
very short clubs, my driver being only 
forty inches long, measured from the 
top of the shaft to the heel of the head; 
my brassey is the same length, my idea 
being that I have better control over 
a short club than over a longer one. 

I place my left thumb along the cen- 
ter of the shaft and completely cover it 
with the palm of the right hand, the 
little finger of my right hand overlap- 
ping the knuckle of the first finger 
of my left hand, the end of the lit- 
tle finger being half way between the 
knuckle and the second joint of the first 
finger of the left hand. 

I neither hold my club in the palms 
of my hands nor in the fingers; the shaft 
lies across my right hand and rests be- 
tween the paim and the fingers of the 
left hand, and I grasp the club equally 
tightly with both hands. I use the word 
tightly because I mean tight, and do 
not mean to convey the idea that I 
merely hold the club firmly. 

My idea in holding the clubas I do, is 
that I, to all intents and purposes, make 
the two hands into one and consequently 
only have to consider the swing of one 
arm instead of two.’ 

I adopted this grip after trying all 
kinds of methods of holding clubs, some 
seven years ago; and not until then did I 
feel the perfect confidence in myself 
which is absolutely indispensable to a 
proper control over the ball and the con- 
sequent control over direction. 

I ought to add that I put my right 
thumb on the left-hand side of the cen- 
tre of the shaft when driving, and straight 
down the centre of the shaft for all kinds 
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ofiron shots. I never allow my club to 
move in my hand after addressing the 
ball until I have completed my stroke. 

I carry the club for a full swing back 
behind my shoulders, almost parallel 
with the ground, my two hands a little 
above the top of the shoulder, about on 
a level with my jaw, and the point of 
the elbow almost squared a very little 
above the level of my hands, probably 
an inch, or possibly two. 

I come down much straighter than 
men who carry their clubs further back 
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and I stand very much more upright; 
my club thus describes a truer arc from 
the top of the swing to the end of the 
follow through than if I described a 
wider circle. 

A great deal has been said in the 
papers about my method of approach- 
ing. Itis perfectly true that I always 
run a ball in preference to pitching it, 
if the nature of the ground permits; as 
it is very much easier to simply have to 
calculate the amount of strength to put 
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behind a ball to roll it a certain dis- 
tance than to have to gauge the strength 
required to pitch a given distance and 
allow for the roll after, especially as it 
is very frequently impossible to tell 
whether you are going to pitch on an 
exceptionally soft spot or vice versa. 

I consider putting, next to the mashie 
approach, the most fmportant stroke in 
golf. I always carry two different kinds 
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of putters and I have several different 
stances, and if I find I am off with one 
putter I try the other and keep altering 
my stance until I feel perfectly comfort- 
able; for without this feeling you can 
not have confidence, and without con- 
fidence good and accurate putting is an 
impossibility. 

The expression “a wrist shot” is to 
me an absurdity; there is no such thing 
as a wrist stroke alone. In all my so- 
called wrist shots I make the arms and 
the wrists act together, but I do not 
turn my wrists back. My left arm is 
almost straight, and my right elbow is 
close to my side and my right forearm 
is held stiff. It amuses me very much 
to hear people remark when I place an 
approach shot close to the hole, “ Good- 
ness gracious, what a cut he did put on 
the ball! He must have drawn his club 
clean across the ball to make it stop so 
dead.” Now as a matter of fact, I do 
not put any cut on the ball with my 
club ; but instead of striking the ground 
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about half an inch behind the ball and 
pitching it straight up, I strike the ball 
itself almost on the side, a little above 
the center, and drive it into the ground, 
from which it ricochets. The ground 
puts the cut on which stops the ball, and 
not the club. 

I believe I am the only man who 
makes this stroke, and it is another of 
the instances in which I am supposed 
to infringe the rules of golf as laid down 
in the books. 

Newspaper critics always say that it 
is my second shot which wins me the 
championship. ThisI believe myself to 
be perfectly true, and I will endeavor to 
describe how it is that I make it. The 
most important point, which results in 
long accurate playing, is the keeping 
perfect time between the raising of the 
club, after addressing the ball, to the top 
of the swing, and the raising of the left 
heel over the left toe asit pivots around. 
These two motions should take place 
simultaneously; and the downward 
swing and the return of the left foot to 
the exact position it was in when the up- 
ward swing commenced should also be 
simultaneous. At the precise moment 
when the left heel reaches the ground 
and the club head strikes the ball, the 
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raising of the right heel over the right 
toe commences; and it risesin the same 
proportion as the club rises in the fol- 
low through, until both reach their 
limit, which limit is the very point of 
your right toe. The minute that point 
is reached the swing is completed, and 
unless you allow your arms to follow 
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through until your toe reaches that 
point, you check your swing and lose dis- 
tance. 

In regard to my method of training, 
or rather, to my lack of training, I have 
what seems to me to be common-sense 
reasons for acting asI do. I am natu- 
rally a healthy man, with a good appe- 
tite, and I live about the same all the 
year round ; I always drink whenever I 
feel like it, but never to excess, and I am 
an inveterate smoker. This mode of 


living, combined with an outdoor life, 
keeps me in perfect health, and I con- 
sider that my normal condition is the 
one in which I am the most likely to 
play my best; my nerves are not ir- 
ritated either by extra abstinence or 
by any sudden excesses, and I feel no 
more excitement when entering for a 
big match than I do when playing a 
mixed foursome, which, after all said 
and done, I consider the most pleasant 
way of enjoying a game of golf. 


VARDON AND HIS IDEAS. 
By Charles S. Cox. 


his style of playing golf, a most 
important point in my opinion is 
the man's temperament. 

He is naturally very quiet and unas- 
suming in his manner and gives you the 
idea of being phlegmatic and not much 
given either to study or thought; but 
underneath his outward appearance of 
“don’t care much about anything” lie 
a very shrewd head and a bundle of 
nerves, which supply him with an inex- 
haustible fund of vitality, directly he is 
interested in anything. 

The shrewd, common-sense style of 
analysis which he brings to bear upon 
subjects about which he knows abso- 
lutely nothing, invariably leads him in 
the right direction, and he seems to get 
to the very bottom of whatever he at- 
tempts to do ortotalkabout. If he had 
not been a golf player he would proba- 
bly have been a great man in any other 
line of business requiring a good eye, 
perfect control over the nerves, and the 
faculty of accomplishing anything by 
the power of deduction. 

He is supposed to infringe every 
known rule laid down by the best writ- 
ers on golf, such as Horace Hutchinson, 
Simpson, and Park. As a matter of 
fact, I do not think he does anything of 
the kind: he simply supplies the miss- 
ing links to the chain which they at- 
tempt to make when describing their 
ideas of what constitutes a perfect style 
when playing. 

They give an idea of a swing, which 
no doubt is mathematically correct, but 
as there are no two men made alike, 
their ideal swing is one which very few 
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men can adapt to their varied styles of 
physique. 

I have heard it frequently stated by 
men who have seen Vardon play since 
he came over here, that he drives with 
a three-quarter swing. Now, with a 
three-quarter swing, the elbow of the 
right arm is down, and the hands are 
below the level of the arm-pit, or about 
on a level with it, and the club is point- 
ing up; while for a full swing the elbow 
is square on a level with the face, and 
the hands are about on the same level 
as the elbow. The general idea of a 
full swing is, that it is the length of the 
are described by the club, which consti- 
tutes a full swing. This is not correct. 
It must depend on the height to which 
you raise your arms. Whether, when at 
the top of the swing, you allow your 
club head to drop until it points to the 
ground behind you, or whether you 
keep it about parallel with the ground, 
as Vardon does, is perfectly immaterial 
as far as the fullness of the swing is 
concerned, 

The men who describe an arc, which 
is commonly called a full swing, are the 
men who hold their clubs loose in the 
palin of their hands and allow it to drop 
out of the palm into the hollow of the 
thumb when at the top of the swing. 
This is an impossibility when the club 
is held as Vardon holds it, perfectly 
tight with both hands ; in such case you 
cannot get your club below the level of a 
line which is parallel with the ground. 

When first Vardon became a pro- 
fessional he always used to grip his 
club with his thumbs around the shaft, 
and sometimes he could drive a few 
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holes and keep direction, but he says 
himself that he never had any confi- 
dence in himself; as after letting his 
club turn in his hand, at the top of the 
swing, he never felt sure when he 
grasped it tight again in the downward 
swing, just before getting to the ball, 
that the face of the club was at right 
angles to the line of direction in which 
he intended the ball to go. 

Vardon gets distance by the tremen- 
dous rapidity with which he makes the 
club travel through the air in the last 
few feet before the lead reaches the 
ball, and this he does with his wrists 
only, which are exceptionally strong. 
He regularly snaps them, the same as a 
man does when he plays racquets, and 
it is this snap of the wrists which en- 
ables him to get the tremendous brassey 
shots for which he is famous. 

He has the most sound common-sense 
ideas of what constitutes a perfect fol- 
low through I ever heard; and he has 
described them so perfectly in his own 
article that it is not necessary to say 
anything about them except to add that 
Taylor himself says that Vardon is the 
only professional in England or Scotland 
who has “a perfect follow through.” 

Mr. Herbert Leeds, who is a shrewd 
critic about any sport which he goes in 
for, remarked at Aiken that at first he 
thought Vardon seemed to jump at his 
ball, when playing for distance, but that 
after observing him more closely he 
came to the conclusion that it was 


simply the way in which his arms and 
his feet kept perfect time with one an- 
other. This is exactly what Vardon 
himself says. I have seen him play with 
Smith, the open champion, Findlay, 
Low, Nicholls, Jones and Machrell; and 
by comparison with the wide swings 
they all take around the shoulders, Var- 
don immediately strikes you as taking a 
very much more up and down one. 
This, of course, to a certain extent is 
due to the very short clubs he uses, 
which compel him to take a more up 
and down swing or else crouch very 
low, which he does not do. 

He has the most perfect judgment in 
regard to distance, and seems to be able 
to place a ball just about where he 
thinks it ought to go. 

What really counts in his matches is 
his steadiness. I don’t mean that he 
never foozles a shot, but his foozles 
probably don’t average one per cent, 
Put him on any 18-hole course in the 
world, and the probabilities are that his 
score will not vary more than four 
either way, however long he plays. 

I asked several men at Hoylake just 
recently how they graded the profes- 
sionals on the other side, and the unani- 
mous reply was that Vardon was one, 
two, three, four, five, six, then came 
Herd, Taylor, etc. Willie Park told 
me that there was only one Vardon, and 
that he himself could see no one who 
was likely to beat Vardon for some 
time to come. 


WORKING PLANS FOR THE NEW YORK 
FOREST PRESERVE. 


By Gifford Pinchot, 


Chief Forester to the United States. 


State constitution of 1895 is re- 

sponsible for the thoroughly 

anomalous situation of the Forest 
Preserve of New York. 

Popular distrust of the managemeat 
of the State forests culminated in the 
adoption, first by the constitutional con- 
vention and afterward by the people of 
the State, of a provision which forbade, 
and which still forbids, the felling, de- 
struction, or removal of any tree on the 
State Forest Preserve. 


\ PROVISION in the New York 


This prohibition, adopted purely in 
the interest of forest protection, is yet 
fully as effective a bar to practical for- 
estry as it is to destructive lumbering. 
That it will eventually be removed there 
is no question, but probably not until, by 
the preparation and publication of forest- 
working plans, the public can be assured 
of what is proposed to do, how that is 
to be done, and what the result will 
be both upon the forest and upon the 
treasury of the State. 

A forest-working plan is, briefly, a 
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plan for conservative lumbering, or in 
other words, a scheme for harvesting 
the crop from forest land without en- 
dangering the future productiveness of 
the forest. Under it the forest is con- 
sidered as a factory of wood, and the 
working plan simply provides for the 
collection and disposal of the product 
without impairing the productive capac- 
ity of the factory. No such plan has 
ever been prepared for any portion 
of the New York Forest Preserve, al- 
though such plans are already in opera- 
tion on more than a hundred thousand 
acres of private landin the Adirondacks. 

What such a working plan contains 
and how it is prepared will perhaps best 
be illustrated by a very short description 
of an actual case, which derives ad- 
ditional interest from the fact that it 
was the first instance of protessional 
forestry in the Adirondacks. 

Early in December, 1896, field work 
began in the preparation of a working 
plan for Nehasane Park, a tract of 40,- 
ooo acres on the western side of the 
Adirondacks, belonging to Dr. W. 
Seward Webb. The purpose of the 
work, in addition to its applying to this 
specific tract, was “to acquire such a 
knowledge of the laws which govern 
the growth of the red spruce that the 
main facts necessary for the conserva- 
tive treatment of spruce forests might 
be put within the reach of the men 
most likely to undertake it.” 

The first step, for reasons of conven- 
ience, was to ascertain something about 
the effect on the growth of the younger 
trees left standing, of cutting out the old- 
erspruce. From very careful measure- 
ments of about sixteen hundred trees it 
was found that about one tree in five 
increased its rate of growth from an 
average of one inch in diameter in nine 
years to one inch in five years. Then 
the stand of merchantable trees was as- 
certained by actual count and measure- 
ment on more than a thousand acres, 
and at the same time the number of 
trees of each different diameter was 
found. Then careful counting and meas- 
uring of rings showed how fast the 
trees of each size increased in diameter. 
Knowing thus the number of trees of 
each size per acre, and their respective 
rates of gruwth, it was then easy to find 
how soon, after cutting the old trees, 


the younger trees left standing would 
replace them with a merchantable crop 
of a given value. In case, for example, 
the old trees were taken down to twelve 
inches in diameter the interval of wait- 
ing for an equal cut was found to be 
twenty-five years, and if to those of ten 
inches, thirty-seven years. 

Upon the facts very briefly indicated 
above the working plan was based. It 
gave practical rules about the selection 
of trees to cut, what trees to leave stand- 
ing above the diameter limit (in this case 
ten inches), and what to cut below it; 
how to cut without undue injury to the 
young growth, and what precautions to 
take in the logging. Rules and precau- 
tions alike were so simple that their 
observance has since been required of 
logging contractors without entailing 
any rise in price. 

Under such a plan it is perfectly feasi- 
ble,with favorable circumstances, either 
to make the forest produce an annual 
return, which would probably be best 
for the State Forest Preserve, or to make 
the return periodical, which will usually 
be most suitable at present to the needs 
of private owners. But these are mere 
details. The essential thing is that a 
good working plan intelligently applied 
secures the perpetual safety of the for- 
est while harvesting its product. 

No other forest is so safe as one pro- 
tected by a reasonable use. Even the 
State Constitution is ineffectual Against 
fire and thieves, whereas a forest force 
actually engaged in forestry is the best 
of all safeguards. Weshall never have 
adequate protection of the Forest Pre- 
serve in any other way, to say nothing 
of the net revenue which the State 
might better than not be receiving from 
its forest lands. 

The preparation of working plans for 
conservative lumbering and their publi- 
cation and discussion—followed by the 
repeal of the constitutional prohibition 
and the introduction of practical for- 
estry on the Forest Preserve in accord- 
ance with these plans—are, in my 
judgment, the steps to be taken be- 
fore forest matters in New York can 
make solid progress on the right road. 

Governor Roosevelt's enthusiastic and 
thoroughly intelligent interest in for- 
estry is the most hopeful of the many 
happy auguries in this direction. 
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| 
By CASPAR WHITNEY. 


This is the season in which it is unlawful to kill or have in possession quail, 


grouse, wild duck or venison. 


Restaurants which serve this game are liable 


to legal prosecution and fine; and people who eat it abet the work of the game 
butchers and defeat the efforts sportsmen throughout the country are making to 
provide needful protection for our game birds and animals. 


Plans 1m offering the greetings of 
OvuTING’s new management 
to the readers of the maga- 
zine, the occasion seems pe- 
culiarly fitting for some disclosure of 
future plans and editorial policy. 

Rather, however, than burden our 
friends with a full recital of the pro- 
gramme arranged for their reading, we 
prefer the magazine shall each month 
tell its own story of development. With 
that end in view, we refer to the an- 
nouncements elsewhere in the present 
number, as suggestive of the promised 
quality, and merely add here that it is 
our intention to develop OuTinc to the 
utmost limits of its especial field. Every 
branch of sport will be discussed by ex- 
perts, and tales of travel, adventure, ex- 
ploration, hunting recounted by those 
best qualified to instruct and entertain. 

Concerning editorial policy, our dec- 
laration is brief and significant. 

OuTING will seek, first of all, to nour- 
ish the out-of-door spirit which has 
spread so happily throughout the pres- 


and 
Policy. 


ent generation of Americans. It will 
strive to bring its readers closer to 
nature, and to awaken in them an ap- 
preciation of the need for preserving 
our dwindling forests. It will use its 
unceasing endeavors to arouse an intel- 
ligent interest in bird and animal life, 
and kindle a desire for their protection; 
it will foster the sentiment which re- 
sponds to the chirruping birds and the 
budding trees of awakening spring. It 
hopes to bring into the work-a-day lives 
of its readers the smell of the forests, 
the song of the sea, and the spell of the 
wilderness. 
Wh. We believe the healthful mind 
at : ; 
Outing to be a not invariable, per- 
haps, but most frequent corol- 
Stands For, ;\“P®: | ens 
lary of the healthful body. 
We know that sport in its widest sense 
is a great broadener of views and a de- 
stroyer of prejudices ; that it quickens 
the best instincts in men, and, if fol- 
lowed in the proper spirit, is a mental 
and moral stimulant as well as an es- 
sential to physical well-being. There- 
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fore it is an important factor in training 
young men for the best citizenship. 

OvuTinG will uphold with all its force 
that wholesome life which sport, travel, 
and adventure bring us. 

Finally and definitely Ourinc will 
stand unwaveringly for: 

Sport for sport’s sake ; 

The protection of game ; 

A national law prohibiting the killing 
at all times of song and other birds 
which are neither game nor pests; 

The preservation of our forests. 

The divorce of politics from game, fish, 
and forest commissions. 

We shall spare no effort to reveal the 
game butcher, or the dishonest sports- 
man, whether he operate in the woods, 
on the water, or on the general athletic 
field. 

We believe in the strenuous life. 

We believe in the thrill which comes 
from honorable contention for victory, 
nor wish a victory without that thrill. 
And we ask sportsmen to aid in spread- 
ing these sentiments. 

. GovernorRoosevelt, 
eee iin with habitual directness 


Forest ‘ 
wey and vigor, has taken up 
sin the question of forest pres- 
awe ervation and game pro- 
Commission. 


tection in a manner so 
practical that, for the first time, there 
really seems hope of New York’s acquir- 
ing a Forest,Game, and Fish Commission 
which will approach its work from the 
sportsman’s rather than from the poli- 
tician’s viewpoint. The value of such 
an innovation to the people of this State 
cannot be overestimated. 

Not the value in ethics alone, but in 
dollars. 

One of the most satisfying signs of the 
times is the awakening of people gen- 
erally to the particular and individual 
benefit accruing from the protection of 
game and the preservation of the woods. 
Impression has ruled strongly among 
the less enlightened that game protec- 
tion 1s a matter in which they have 
no possible concern and is agitated by 
sportsmen for their own benefit. Curi- 
ously the farmers, who as a rule are 
rather alive to the main chance, have 
been not only the most obstinate in 
clinging to such a misconceived notion, 
but the most persistent enemies of game 
protection. Curiously, I say, because 
the farmer, accepting him as the pre- 
dominant type in the country, is, per- 


haps, more directly concerned than any 
other class in the protection of bird and 
fish and animal life and in the preserva- 
tion of forests. 

What is sport to the sportsman is dol- 
lars and cents to the farmer, and many 
of the latter are beginning to realize 
that one covey of live birds in their 
county is worth a great many hanging 
in the butcher's shop. 

But the offenders iri whom there is 
heither sympathy with bird and animal 
life, nor respect for law or sentiment, 
are the dealers—including the cold- 
storage warehousemen—and the timber 
contractors. In the interests of these 
two industries, agents are ever plotting 
and ruthless and liberal; hence the 
eagerness with which appointments to 
the Game and Forest Commission are 
sought by political bosses for useful 
henchmen. 

There has never been a desirable ad- 
justment of the game and forest ques- 
tions or a commission of satisfying per- 
sonnel in this State. Deals with lum- 
bermen, indifference to broken game 
laws, and devastation of public land have 
been patent and scarcely denied. The 
past Commissions have been listed with 
the spoils of political victory and of- 
ficered accordingly. 

Among Governor Roosevelt’s appoint- 
ments sent recently to the Senate for 
confirmation are men in whom the State 
may repose confidence: W. Austin Wads- 
worth, of Livingston county; Percy S. 
Landsdowne, of Erie county; Delos H. 
Mackey, of Delaware county ; B. Frank 
Wood, of Queens county, Dewitt C. 
Middleton, of Jefferson county. 

With Mr. Wadsworth in the chair, we 
shall have no more political jobbery in 
the Adirondacks. 

A Better Thus, with realization of its 

Sentiment V2Ue as an investment pure 
,. and simple, impelling urban 
Spreading» respect, and with sportsmen 
pursuing their efforts unwearily, the sen- 
timent for game protection is actually 
spreading in the land. How much of 
this may be attributed to individual 
cupidity need not concernus. There is 
ample satisfaction contained in the re- 
sult, without probing too deeply for the 
incentive. 

Certainly the continuous agitation of 
the subject is having the wholesome 
dual effect of educating the public and 
of lessening opportunities for dishonesty 





With 








The 


among game wardens. This State and 
every other one with which I am fa- 
miliar appoints too few wardens in the 
first instance, and, in the second, em- 
ploy men utterly unsuited for an office 
which demands peculiar and unques- 
tioned fitness. 

No measure short of the absolute di- 
vorce of Game and Forest Commissions 
from politics, such as Governor Roose- 
velt proposes by the appointment of his 
new commission, will ever guarantee an 
average of trustworthy and competent 
men in this most important office. 

With trustworthiness once estab- 
lished in this quarter we may proceed 
to the improvement and codification of 
our present verbose laws. 

The present laws, speaking 


Pes a generally, are inconsistent in 
‘Ne a provision and involved as 
cece to phraseology. I need only 


cite the “original package” clause, 
which permits the importation of out- 
of-season game, but forbids its sale in 
broken lots. Experience teaches that 
the attempt to control the distribution 
of the “original package ”’ is well-nigh 
hopeless. Tosimplify our game laws is, 
next to honest administration, perhaps 
the most important step toward game 
protection. 

If a national congress of sportsmen 
representing all the States of the Union 
could be assembled, something prac- 
tical in this direction might be accom- 
plished. Meantime individual sports- 
men and their various leagues and 
associations are concentrating their 
energies on improvement in their re- 
spective States. 

The North American Fish and Game 
Protective Association, organized at 
Quebec in February, by the sportsmen 
and game commissioners of the neigh- 
boring States and Provinces, is another 
praiseworthy move to the end of wider 
and more harmonious action. There is 
no reason why the objects sought by 
these sportsmen organizations should 
not eventually secure governmental rec- 
ognition and aid. 

Against AS to the menacing influence 
Song-Bird ©xerted by politics in the 

Slaughter. strife for protective legisla- 
tion, a present bill at Al- 

bany provides a telling illustration, This 
is a bill drawn tor the protection of song 
and other birds, and one so righteous as 
to have favorably impressed even our 
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State Senate. Yet determined oppo- 
sition, to including gulls and terns, came 
from the Nassau County member, be- 
cause, as was disclosed, the gentleman has 
a friend on Long Island in the business 
of furnishing milliners and others with 
gull feathers. Incidentally, I may add, 
b¥ way of showing to, what extent this 
slaughter of birds is carried, that re- 
cently this Long Island gull-catcher’s 
warehouse was destroyed by fire, with 
10,000 gull-skins, together with thou- 
sands of rarer ones from Florida and 
the Gulf! 

It looks now as though Mr. Hallock’s 
bill, shorn of protection for gulls and 
terns, would become the law. 

And let us accept the revision and be 
thankful for at least so much. I am one 
ot those who believe in adapting one’s 
assault to the tactics of the opponent; of 
holding on in a righteous cause to all 
one can get, while the fight for more is 
pressed—rather than giving up alto- 
gether because your full purpose cannot 
be accomplished. Honest legislation for 
game and forest protection is not to be 
attained without a prolonged struggle ; 
and if we can secure even an entering 
wedge, as we do with Hallock’s bill for 
instance, by all means let us seize it. 

No single feature in the great move- 
ment sportsmen are making for the pro- 
tection of animal and bird life, should 
appeal more strongly to the people than 
this effort to spare our birds of song and 
plumage from slaughter. The present 
rate at which they are diminishing be- 
fore the onslaught of milliners’ agents 
1s startling. 

A very active destroyer of bird life is 
the boy with his first shot gun, who 
roams the fields and woods, shooting at 
every living thing in sight. Parents 
can do much for the cause by institut- 
ing a campaign in their own household. 

Effecti The “effete East” is some- 

‘éctive : ; : 

Protection. times given to sneering at 

* Western methods, but I have 
observed that where a question of hard 
common sense is involved the West is 
usually sound and not to be shaken 
from its judgment. 

While we are pottering around for 
some law to protect song birds, Arkan- 
sas has scored on the very vitals of bird 
slaughter by passing the following bill : 
“Any person who shall have in possession 
or who shall sell or expose for sale any 
feathers or skins or parts of birdsfor use 
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in millinery or similar purposes, or shall 
kill for such purposes any birds in this 
State, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
fined not less than $25 nor more than 
$50 for each bird skin or part of skin or 
parcel of feathers so sold or offered for 
sale or killed for that purpose.” 

The East needs some of this kind of 
legislation. 

The President Eliot, of Harvard, 

: is fully justified in declaring 
Providence college football to have be- 
Conference. come too costly. Nor is the 
thought original with Mr. Eliot, or the 
fact unknown to friends of university 
sport. 

If the presidents of our leading uni- 
versities will unite in practical measures 
to keep sport within legitimate bounds, 
a most important step will have been 
made toward tempering the extrava- 
gant atmosphere which to-day envelops 
university athletics. Much has already 
been accomplished to this end at the 
several universities through graduate 
influence and by faculty supervision, but 
a great deal more is promised if the re- 
port of the so-called Providence Con- 
ference is generally adopted. 

The Providence Conference was the 
outgrowth of aneffort bythe moreactive 
disciples of sport for sport’s sake, to 
formulate eligibility and other rules 
touching athletics, which would be ac- 
ceptable to all the colleges. Each lead- 
ing Eastern university was requested 
to send a representative, and all re- 
sponded save Yale, which, surprisingly 
enough, failed to do so. Thus the con- 
ference consisted of Professor Hollis of 
Harvard, Professor Fine of Princeton, 
Professor Munro of Brown, Professor 
Dennis of Cornell, and Professor J. S. 
Patterson, and latterly H. L. Geyelin of 
Pennsylvania, and Professor Kemp of 
Columbia. 

Frequent meetings were held, and 
the problems of university sport intelli- 
gently and exhaustively discussed. The 
result of these labors is a report of sug- 
gestions, which is submitted to the uni- 
versities as a consensus of Conference 
opinion. 

—_— Without going into details, 

the Conference agreed that 

Excellent a oe = : 

: the most important . step 
Suggestions. + ward placing college sport 
on its proper plane is to give the con- 
trol of athletics at every university to a 


responsible and continuing committee 
on which the faculty shall be repre- 
sented. In this respect the course at 
Harvard and Pennsylvania was prac- 
tically adopted, as was also their rule 
applying to amateur status. 

The four-year-rule of representation, 
as at present in operation at Harvard, 
was agreed on, viz.: that the time an 
athlete competes for any college is to be 
included ; as were also rules requiring 
athletes to maintain a scholastic stand- 
ing equal that demanded of the general 
student. 

The Conference further agreed that 
special and partial students are ineli- 
gible to college teams, unless taking 
courses requiring an entrance examina- 
tion equivalent to the regular college 
entrance examination. 

This is a rule very much needed in the 
West. 

Furthermore, such students must also 
be taking a course considered equiv- 
alent to the course required for a de- 
gree. A student owing money for his 
share of training and table expenses is 
declared ineligible, and competitions 
musi be held on college grounds. 

The Harvard and Pennsylvania rep- 
resentatives contended for a rule re- 
quiring all games to be held on the 
grounds of one of the contestants; but 
were outvoted and in my judgment 
wisely, since the main object is reached 
by the present provision—and occasions 
might, and undoubtedly will, arise when 
the narrower interpretation would prove 
an embarrassment. 

Among the most timely of the sug- 
gestions are the ones that all coaches 
must be approved by the university com- 
mittee, and that in the allotment for 
seats at football and other contests, the 
students of the competing universities 
shall have the preference. 

If the latter is accepted, there will be 
need for extreme diligence among fac- 
ulty committeemen to prevent whole- 
sale and scandalous undergraduate tick- 
et speculation. Already it is carried to 
a disgraceful extreme. 

: The surprising feature of the 
Violated report is its sues to abso- 
Principles. jutely forbid all preliminary 
practice. Summer practice, to be sure, 
is agreed by the conference to be un- 
desirable, and is prohibited with the 
exception of ten days before the first 
day of the term. 
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This is simply indorsing the principle 
but curtailing the practice. Its logic is 
on a,par with declaring an amateur’s 
standing forfeited by running for a dol- 
lar, but not forfeited if he runs tor 
only fifty cents. 

If preliminary practice is wrong in 
part, it is wrong in whole. If it is against 
the ethics of amateur sport for football 
men to be boarded at a hotel for one 
month during vacation at the expense of 
the university, it is wrong for them to be 
boarded at no expense to themselves 
for ten days at the country residence 
of an enthusiastic alumnus. 

The ethics of college sport are of- 
fended, not by the length of time or 
the amount of expense, but by viola- 
tion of the principle that makes for 
sport for its own sake. 

When men are gathered during va- 
cation in practice for a contest which 
occurs during term time, they are aban- 
doning the broad principle of sport for 
sport’s sake, in favor of the undesirable 
one of sport for the sake of winning. 
The excuse offered that the 
additional training is de- 
gg manded to fit the players for 

* the wear and tear of the very 
early games is mere subterfuge. If it 
be really true that the players are not 
physically fit without preliminary train- 
ing for such early games, the simple 
solution is to shorten the schedule. 

Pennsylvania had an unhappy expe- 
rience last year with a long schedule, 
which should have been convincing of 
the valuelessness of preliminary prac- 
tice as an offset for too lengthy sched- 
ules. 

There should be no deviation from 
the principle which holds college sport 
as the recreation, not the business, of 
undergraduates; and there is deviation 
from that principle when organized prac- 
tice is permitted previous to term open- 
ing for games played in term time. 

This is abandoning the course of the 
amateur for the habits of the pro- 
fessional. 

So long as methods are officially in- 
dorsed which suggest to the student 
mind the importance of winning, as 
weightier than the sport of the game, it 
will be difficult to discover sincere de- 
sire for reform in the plaints against 
extravagance which come from official 
sources, 

The extravagant atmosphere which 


now envelops coliegiate athletics arises 
almost directly from the desperate and 
out-of-season efforts made to win. 
The decision of the League of 
A _ American Wheelmen at its re- 
Reformed cent National Assembly to re- 
L. A. W. linquish control of racing is no 
surprise to those who have followed in- 
telligently thecourse of the long struggle 
between the best and worst elements in 
the L. A. W. 

Abandonment of racing was inevi- 
table ; it was either this or eventual dis- 
solution. Not that racing was or would 
be necessarily a destroying element, but 
because in this case it offered almost 
unrestricted opportunities tor an active 
corrupting influence. 

The history of American sport con- 
tains no page more remarkable than the 
story of so-called amateur racing under 
L. A. W. auspices. Perhaps more de- 
liberate or persistent efforts to wreck 
good sport were never made; certainly 
never in this country, and the final rout 
of the undesirable element is the more 
gratifying. It adds another defeat to 
the long list of those which, in one or 
another of the several fields of amateur 
sport have resulted from the pursuit of 
unwholesome methods. 

It is well worth noting here and now, 
that without an exception every attempt 
which has been made in the United 
States to corrupt amateur sport has, 
unfortunately, resulted not only in harm 
to the game concerned, but also in 
pecuniary loss and final defeat to its 
defamers. There is hardly a branch of 
sport which has not provided its illus- 
tration of this patent record—baseball, 
boxing, track athletics, lacrosse (in Can- 
ada), bicycling, and even college foot- 
ball. 

Some day we shall be sufficiently'en- 
lightened to realize that honesty in 
sport is the only policy by which it can 
thrive. Occasions there have been, both 
inclub and in university athletics, where 
a one season’s spurt perhaps has resulted 
from some dishonest practice ; but time 
and again the conviction has followed 
swift and with unmistakable emphasis 
—that there is no permanent prosperity 
in any kind of amateur sport which is 
not conducted on an absolutely honest 
basis. 

And the word honest, in my applica- 
tion, is not to be understood as having 
reference only to the financial conduct 
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of sport, but to its conduct along ac- 
cepted and professed ethical lines. 

— Such an opportunity for 
eG . lasting and honorable suc- 

cess as that which greeted 
the L. A. W. on its assump- 
tion of racing control is seldom given 
an organization. It had unlimited 
power for good or ill, and it chose to 
be first weakly good, and eventually 
wholly ill 

Adopting such logic as that of the 
Providence Conference — which, in 
granting ten days “preliminary prac- 
tice” to football men, soothes its con- 
science to violation of principle by 
limiting the period of offense—the early 
Racing Boards of the L. A. W. at- 
tempted to save its best riders from 
being ranked as the professionals they 
really were, by making two classes of 
amateurs. 

Thus there was the genuine amateur, 
and the class B “amateur,” who rode 
some special make of bicycle at all the 
race meets, and was paid a salary and 
all training and traveling expenses for 
doing so. The only difference between 
the accepted professional and the class 
B “amateur” was in the manrer and 
the amount of their respective rewards ; 
the professional competed for a cash 
prize; the class B “amateur” received 
a salary for advertising a particular 
bicycle. Each earned his living at the 
game, and yet the class B man was 
called an “amateur” and allowed so to 
ride. 

Such a condition led, as it, of course, 
always must, to corruption and open 
scandal, until finally official amateur 
recognition was withdrawn from the 
manufacturer's amateur, and class B 
was abolished. It was natural and 
legitimate that the manufacturers 
should take every advantage of the L. 
A. W.’s weak and corrupt administra- 
tion ; and so with the abandonment of 
openly salaried amateurs, employment 
on other lines equally remunerative 
kept a considerable percentage of 
this class of men in evidence at the race 
meets. 


Policy. 


There was nevera time when 


Retribution gee BO cede ace bee 
for the ” 
L.A. W. separated the amateur from 


the professional, and purified 
its racing; but the genuine desire to 
do so was always wanting. The balance 
of legislative power was held by the un- 


desirable element, and the League be- 
came honeycombed with politics. 

How the general member viewed this 
state of affairs is best answered by say- 
ing that in February, 1898, the member- 
ship numbered 102,638; in February, 
1899, 76,994, and in February, 1900, 51,- 
146. : 

The L. A. W. elected politicians to fill 
its high offices, and the politicians are 
responsible for the league’s misfortunes. 

It is retributive justice. 

Henceforth the League of American 
Wheelmen will devote its zeal to pro- 
moting the cause for which it was orig- 
inally founded, viz., good.roads. 

And this after all is the direction to- 
wards which are turned the eyes of the 
great majority of those who ride the 
bicycle. 

For every ten men interested in racing 
there are literally thousands that ride 
for recreation and are concerned in the 
betterment of roads and the making of 
side paths. 

The automobile will make no appre- 
ciable decrease in these ranks. The 
motor vehicle, except where mere trans- 
portation is desired, will never displace 
the self-propelled one, any more than it 
will the horse for pleasure driving in 
the country. 

So far as bicycle racing is concerned, 
the National Cycling Association has my 
best wishes. If it adheres to the policy 
thus far followed, it will safeguard the 
sport as well as could any organization 
which attempts jurisdiction over both 
amateurs and professionals. 

National ‘t!though the way of the 

Golf golfing brigand has been 

Legislation neatly blocked on a ma- 

* jority of the thoroughfares 

where formerly he exacted toll, there 

are yet remaining to him several profit- 

able avenues along which a sharper sur- 

veillance is needed than the U. S. Golf 
Association seems disposed to give. 

Not that the Association is out of 
sympathy with the protection of golfers; 
I would not be so understood, for, quite 
the contrary, it has proved to be a 
guardian of utmost sincerity and some 
initiatory energy. 

But the Association sometimes re- 
minds me of a personal experience on a 
tiger hunt in the Malay Peninsula. 

I was beating out a tiger on foot—the 
jungle being too dense to use elephants, 
as customary in India—and had about 
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seventy-five beaters—natives, Tamils, 
Chinamen—deployed in an advancing 
line and sounding a serenade with 
drums, gongs, and bombs, which I 
deeply hoped would cause the tiger as 
much mental anguish as it did me, and 
drive him out towards where I was 
posted. 

In the center and at the ends of the 
line natives were stationed with guns, 
and instructed, in the presence of the 
entire company, to fire twice from what- 
ever point of the line atiger was viewed 
—if such good luck befell us—so that I, 
who was ahead between the beaters and 
the tiger, might get some idea of the di- 
rection he was traveling. Briefly told, 
the beat was long and hot and fruitless; 
no rifle reports reached my ears, and 
nothing more formidable than myriads 
of leeches, the pest of the dank Malayan 
jungles, greeted my eyes. 

Subsequently, when we had made our 
camp for the night, it was reported to 
me by my interpreter that one of the 
beaters, a Tamil, had indeed got a 
glimpse of a grand tiger during the 
beat, but given no sign to the signal 
men, because, he said, on being taken 
to task for his negligence, it was not his 
business to “hunt the tiger, but only to 
scare him”! 

Weakly While it is undeniably wise of 
Good, the Association to avoid inter- 

* fering with matters of a purely 
local significance, yet violations of the 
ethics of a game cannot now or ever be 
dismissed by a body with pretensions to 
national government, as simply a ques- 
tion of local interest. 

Sportsmen are agreed that there is a 
point where the none-of-our- business at- 
titude ecomes distinct remissness of ob- 
vious duty. It is not enough to merely 
record general disapproval. Offences 
which affect the morale of the sport 
must be treated specifically and ener- 
getically. I doubt if opinions differ on 
the course to be pursued under such 
conditions. We can all recall evils in 
various branches of amateur sport, 
which have sprung up and taken firm 
root immediately under the noses of 
weakly good legislators. 

Golf has become a too well beloved 
intimate of our sporting household for 
us to assume an indifference to its wel- 
fare beyond our immediate neighbor- 
hood. The health of the game in Flor- 
ida, or Wisconsin, or elsewhere in our 
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country does concern us. So also is it 
emphatically the business of the United 
States Golf Association, if an associate 
or allied member breaks the spirit or 
letter of the rules to which it has sub- 
scribed. 

There are at least two abuses 


ll in competitive amateur golf 
Made Easy. which are viewed with deep 


concern by all sportsmen— 
one is the giving of prizes of considera- 
ble intrinsic value, and the other is the 
growing practice at resort hotels, and 
even at some clubs, of offering material 
inducements to expert and well-known 
players in order to secure their tourna- 
ment attendance. 

And both tend to augment the already 
well-filled ranks of the pot-hunter. 

It is true that the giving of prizes of 
excessive value has been in a measure 
checked ; but there is yet ample occasion 
for anxiety, the more so because fre- 
quent offenders are club committees, 
that above all others should insist on 
the interpretation of the rules which 
the Association intends and all honest 
sportsmen desire. 

If the Association adheres to its pres- 
ent determination, as officially uttered 
at the recent annual meeting in New 
York, of making no direct or specific- 
tules to reach these matters, it would: 
seem that the future of golf—from an. 
ethical standpoint—is to be in the care: 
of club committees and resort hotel pro-- 
prietors, rather than in the care of the 
National Association. Now club com- 
mittees, theoretically, should be of such 
character that we could view with com- 
posure their extension of authority in 
golf, but, unfortunately, experience 
teaches that too many of them regard 
an attractive tournament entry list as 
of greater importance than the welfare 
of the game itself. 

This situation is not peculiar to golf ; 
every game has this kind of man to con- 
tend with, and it is for the purpose of 
restricting his scope and for the making 
of needed rules that National Associa- 
tions are called into existence and have 
their value. It is decidedly their busi- 
ness to grapple with the problems which 
arise in the realm of sport over which 
they preside. To refrain from ruling 
definitely and specifically upon ques- 
tions that menace the health of the 
sport, is for the Association to shirk 
its plain duty. 
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Another 4S 2 substitute for those they 
Revision “isplace, the new rules put forth 
of Rules, 2t the annual meeting will be 

received with thanksgiving, but 
asa final code they cannot be considered 
as acceptable. This comment is not to 
be taken as a reflection on the work of 
Messrs. C. B. Macdonald, A. M. Coates, 
and Laurence Curtis, who composed 
the committee responsible for the re- 
cent revision. There was no intention 
by the committee to formulate an Amer- 
ican code distinctively, but rather to 
clear the old St. Andrew’s rules of their 
labored verbiage, and to interpret such 
parts as needed it for our players. On 
both counts the committee has success- 
fully accomplished a somewhat difficult 
task. 

Yet there is much to be desired in the 
way of simplification, and in fitting rules 
to more squarely meet the national 
requirements. Without at all advising 
radical departure from the time-honored 
Scottish code, I am none the less of the 
opinion that golf has become sufficiently 
established in America to be entitled to 
a character of its own. 

There is no reason why we should, 
out of pure sentiment, always abide by 
rules so involved that discussion as to 
their interpretation is constantly arising 
among players. 

There is flavor enough in the old 
rules to last through several revisions. 
Sectional Next to legislating against the 
pot-hunter, the question most 
vital to the interests of golf in 
America is that of sectional organiza- 
tion. The past year has witnessed con- 
siderable progress along these lines, 
chiefly due to local agitation; and if the 
parent body would take more active 
interest, the golfing division of the coun- 
try on sectional lines would be accom- 
plished within the present year. As 
such division finally accomplished is the 
only way in which the widely spreading 
interests of the game can be served 
intelligently, the Association’s passive 
interest is somewhat surprising. 

Without such division on a well-or- 
ganized basis, it is certain that U. S. G. 
A. legislation will be utterly unable to 
maintain its present national signifi- 
cance. The time must come when the 
country will be divided into about a 
dozen sections, each with its complete 
organization, each holding its annual 


Division, 


sectional championships and sending its | 


delegate to the annual meeting of the 
U. S. G. A. 

On such lines will there be a genuine 
national body. Such honor is certain 
to come, if not to the U. S. G. A,, to 
some other organization. ' 

.., Whatever sins of omission 
—— may be charged against the 
the Place U.S. G. A. in annual meeting 

* assembled, sportsmen will at 
least heartily applaud its re-election to 
the presidency of Mr. W. B. Thomas, 
than whom a man more qualified for a 
post so important could not have been 
chosen. 

If the suggestions given in his well- 
considered address to the Association 
are followed we shall witness a satis- 
factory solution to present perplexing 
problems. 

, Although at this writing it 
International {4915 as if no athletic meet- 

Athletics. ing would eventuate on this 
side of the Atlantic, the year none the 
less promises to provide abundant com- 
petition between Old and New World 
athletes in Paris, from July 15th to 22d. 
The air is filled with rumors of intend- 
ing departures for these games, but as 
yet Pennsylvania is the only university 
to have definitely decided on sending a 
team. Princeton will probably also be 
represented, Cornell, Columbia, and 
Syracuse are thinking of entering their 
several best men, and in the Middle 
West there is talk of forwarding a 
picked team from among the winners 
of the Western Intercollegiate cham- 
pionships. 

The truth is that the securing from 
Paris of information concerning the 
games has been so difficult and the data 
obtained so vague and altogether un- 
satisfactory, that university authorities 
have hesitated to encourage their ath- 
letes with the hope of possible attend- 
ance. It isa fact which none regrets 
more than I, that the games cannot be 
unqualifiedly indorsed, and the reason 
thereof is quite a story. 

At the time of the Olympian 

The games at Athens, it was decided 

Paris by the able committee which had 

managed them, to hold the next 

in Paris during the Exposition (1900), 
and the following meet four years later 
(1904), in New York or London, the 
management to continue in the hands 
of the Olympian International Commit- 
tee assisted by such local committee as 
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the international committeeman whose 
country had been chosen, might select. 

The French representative on the In- 
ternational Olympian Committee was, 
and is, for that matter, Baron Pierre De 
Coubertin, who is largely responsible 
for what life French athletics enjoy, and 
favorably known to the university men 
of this country. 

De Coubertin last year began his 
preparations for the management of 
the games by appointing a committee of 
sportsmen in keeping with the one that 
had officiated at Athens. The men 
whose help he secured were all among 
the best known in Paris, and some were 
royalists, so called. 

After the Dreyfus trial and its attend- 
ant frenzy had fallen upon Paris, the 
French Government scattered De Cou- 
bertin’s committee to the four winds, 
took the management of the games en- 
tirely out of the hands of the Olympian 
Committee and turned it over to the 
Exposition Company, whose knowledge 
of athletic management and intelligent 
appreciation of the task before them 
remain yet to be disclosed. 

They have had at all events sense 
enough to beg the assistance of Baron 
De Coubertin, and he has been sports- 
man enough to give it, for the sake of 
good sport, despite the treatment he re- 
ceived from the Government. 

No Officiat. Had De Coubertin been al- 

jaeomwen lowed to carry out the plans 
Prowl of the International Olym- 
pian Committee, the games 
next July would have been held on the 
beautiful polo field of Paris, open only 
to amateurs and under the auspices of 
a committee in whom there would be 
utmost confidence. 

As now proposed the games will be a 
side show of the Exposition, held on its 
grounds, managed by its officers, and 
open to both amateurs and professionals. 

Under what conditions the athletes are 
to compete, and who is to pass on the 
status of the entries, it is impossible to 
learn, although I have been for three 
months diligently seeking such informa- 
tion. There isnoassurance from official 
sources of protection for visiting ama- 
teurs. Were it not that Baron De Cou- 
bertin’s influence for the good may be 
definitely counted upon, I should strong- 
ly protest against any of our amateurs 
attending. As it is, visiting amateurs 
are sure to run risks of competition with 


masquerading professionals, for while 

De Coubertin’s good offices may be 

counted on, yet it isto be borne in mind 

that he has no final voice in the manage- 
ment. This is all in the hands of Ex- 
position people. 

‘ There has been bungling on 
this side of the Atlantic also. 
The Amateur Athletic Union 

at the very beginning lost college sup- 
port through appointing as official rep- 
resentative a type of the self-advertis- 
ing athletic impresario most offensive 
to sportsmen. 

There was much in the newspapers 
for a time of the importance of this 
man’s appointment and of the many 
things he was to accomplish—but in the 
end he antagonized both the A. A. U. 
and the American Commissioner-Gen- 
eral, and literally nothing was accom- 
plished in arrangement making. 

It was eminently a subject which 
the Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
should have taken up; but the I. C. 
A. A. is forever missing opportunities 
of strengthening its position in the uni- 
versity world. 

Thus it is that whatever athletic rep- 
resentation America will have in Paris 
will be sent by individual colleges, and 
neither the A. A. U. nor the ILC. A. A., 
the governing bodies of club and uni- 
versity athletics respectively, will have 
either voice or representation at the 
international contests. 

This is due chiefly to the bungling 
which has attended French arrange- 
ments and an American lack of con- 
fidence in the fitness of the Exposition 
people for the management of amateur 
contests of such magnitude. 

Those colleges which intend sending 
teams should keep a very watchful eye 
on the entry list, and insist upon rep- 
resentation on the Athletic Executive 
Committee of the Exposition. If astout 
demand is made it will be granted, since 
the Exposition people realize that with- 
out American athletes the games will 
fall rather flat. 

The much-discussed re- 

Inter-University turn athletic meeting be- 

Games. tween composite teams 
of Oxford - Cambridge 

and Harvard-Yale will certainly not be 
held this summer, as originally intend- 

ed,and there is slight probability of a 

meeting being arranged for the early 

autumn, This is for the greater part 
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due to the South African war having 
drawn off a considerable percentage of 
their athletic stock and left Englishmen 
in no mind for athletic junketings. 

To some extent, also, the certain post- 
ponement and possible abandonment are 
due to the tardiness of the American 
universities in agreeing upon grounds 
for the games. The contest—if ever 
held—must, of course, be decided on 
neutral grounds ; it is somewhat incom- 
prehensible that there should be any 
opinion to the contrary. 

Somehow there are people who ap- 
pear never to have opinions of any 
other description. 

In some respects the outlook 


— among the leading Middle 
Middle West. Western universities is not 


altogether peace assuring. 
The agreement by Michigan and Chica- 
go upon a football game in Chicago for 
next Thanksgiving Day marked the for- 
mal ending of the “ gate receipts” con- 
troversy which so stirred Middle West- 
ern university circles last autumn; but 
the college atmosphere seems laden with 
a mutual distrust, which is both’ obvi- 
ous and ominous. It would be much 
more satisfying if the attitude of the 
leaders was such as to suggest the end 
of athletic boycotts, deals, newspaper 
recriminations, and unseemly squabbles 
involving not merely students and alum- 
ni, but prominent professors—even uni- 
versity presidents. The plain fact is, 
however, that, though Chicago has 
abandoned its professional contention 
for more than an equal share of gate re- 
ceipts for home games, and Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Illinois have scheduled 
games with Chicago, the doubt of one 
another’s good faith is apparent and 


disturbing. 
a Lhe Chicago — Michigan — 
Good Faith Wisconsin-I llinois conten- 
Needed. 


tions should have adminis- 
tered two lessons at least. 

First.—That literal good faith in one 
another’s intentions is imperative— 
which of course necessitates the most 
scrupulous conduct on the part of the 
athletic authorities at each university. 
And second—that all institutions must 
stand on an absolutely equal footing in 
the business of arranging games. This 
applies to colleges large and small, for 
the identical reasons that theoretical 
equality is the only practicable basis for 
international law. 


These are the A B C’s of inter-uni- 
versity athletic relations and should rule 
at every college. Yet it is true that now, 
at the practical opening of the 1900 sea- 
son, nothing stronger than a truce keeps 
the peace in the Middle West. There 
is always the expectation of something 
happening to again bring on internecine 
warfare. 

Wisconsin was so precipitate in restor- 
ing athletic relations with Chicago as te 
create a suspicion that the pecuniary 
advantage of an exchange of games 
weighed heavier than the principle of 
equal rights, to gain which Wisconsin 
had joined Michigan and Illinois in a 
demandonChicago. Frankly speaking, 
Wisconsin lost the confidence of her 
allies in this controversy, and may 
hardly be said to have gained that of 
Chicago. Michigan and Illinois, by in- 
sisting on the principle for which they 
entered the fight, should be in the 
strongest position; yet they, too, have 
been so continuously closeted as te 
prepare the public mind for some 
further rearrangements. 

As a compromise the three in- 


kl stitutions which declared war 
Guarantee j2<¢ year have concede’ to 
Problem. 


allow Chicago a guarantee of 
$1,000 for games at their home towns. 
It would have been so much more 
pleasing to sportsmen if Chicago had 
not made such a point of this, but it is 
much less than was asked at first, and 
is probably a step towards the disap- 
pearance of the guarantee entirely. 
Chicago contended, however, truthfully 
enough, that Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois themselves demand guarantees 
and should not object to paying them. 
Logically, the time is coming when 
other Western institutions will claim 
the same right. Logically and equi- 
tably, it is going to be impossible to 
withstand that demand. 

The question will not soon presentitself 
as a troublesome one from the smaller 
colleges, perhaps, which are given games 
for practice, and are usually pleased 
enough to be placed on the schedule 
and content with a simple guarantee of 
expenses. But the question will come up 
with reference to those institutions which 
from time to time are very near the lead- 
ers in playing skill, as, for instance, 
Northwestern, Pardue, Indiana, Notre 
Dame, Beloit, and Iowa, which has so re- 
cently takena prominent rank in football. 
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There is hope that Michigan 
will abide by her announced 
intention of making no agree- 
of Leaguess ments of any kind which in- 
volve more than one, or at most two, 
games with another college;—for in this 
is prospect of sensible and healthful 
competition. The day for leagues has 
passed ; it was never a happy day, but 
perhaps long ago, when the games were 
new and rules ever changing, it had its 
uses. It is to Michigan’s credit they are 
the first in the Middle West to realize 
that college sport is best served by dis- 
tinct arrangements with separate insti- 
tutions. 

Involved and multiple agreements 
are responsible for the present restless 
condition of athletic affairs inthe Middle 
West. Wisconsin appears greatly dis- 
turbed if Michigan and Chicago discuss 
contracts, while Michigan immediately 
sets watch for a danger signal if Wis- 
consin and Chicago get together. 

With old scores settled and relations 
re-established, the opportunity is excel- 
lent for abandoning bad habits and en- 
tering upon a new and dignified course. 
Michigan, Chicago, Wisconsin, Illinois 
and the others should arrange games 
with one another in accordance with 
their respective mutualinterests. Hav- 
ing agreed upon such a course, there 
should next follow a hunt to the death 
of the politicians and the meddlers, with 
which Middle Western University sport 
is at present sorely burdened. 

Brilliant ©¢!dom has any country en- 
Resant joyed a display of such court 
Play tennis and racquets as given 
* during the last month. Mr. E. 

H. Miles, Mr. Q. A. Shaw, Jr., Mr. F. F. 
Rolland, Mr. Clarence Mackay, Mr. 
Stockton, Peter Latham, George’ Stand- 
ing and Tom Pettit—four champions at 
each game and two ranking second in 
their respective countries at racquets— 
have met in’ matches in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Tuxedo and Montreal. 

There have been international (ama- 
teur) singles and international (ama- 
teur and professional) doubles at both 
games, and a quite startling average 
quality of play exhibited. 

Interest, however, has centered upon 
the work of Mr. Miles, who came here 
as the amateur racquet and tennis 
champion of England, and since coming 
has won the Canadian racquet cham- 
pionship and beaten with no great diffi- 


The 


Unwisdom 


IOI 


culty the very best players in America. 
Hisvictory over the Americanchampion, 
Mr. Shaw, was secured with notable 
ease, while for the Canadian honor he 
beat Mr. Rolland, who had just pre- 
viously defeated Mr. Mackay, 15-4, 15- 
5, 15-7, a score which gives some idea 
of the facile manner in whivh the 
triumph was accomplished. It may be 
remembered that last year Mr. Rolland, 
in Montreal, won from Mr. Shaw, who 
had beaten him in New York. 

The strength of Mr. Miles’ game lies 
not in its brilliancy but in its consistent 
high quality and in his absolute control 
of all the strokes. 

There is never a moment in the 
court when Mr. Miles is not playing 
the game for all he is worth. He is 
not inclined to flights of dazzling speed 
or witchery in placing, but he uses a 
service most difficult to handle, and is 
sure always. 

There is little doubt of his adding 
the United States championship to his 
other honors when that tournament is 
played in New York. 

The directors of the Tuxedo 
tennis court, recently opened, 
and perhaps the finest in the 
world, have builded wisely for 
the American game in per- 
suading Mr. E..H. Miles to remain on this 
side as secretary and treasurer of the 
new club; for besides being an amateur 
champion at both racquets and tennis, 
he is a recognized authority on all 
games played with racket and ball. 
While tutoring at Cambridge he found 
time to do much writing and lectur- 
ing on the subjects; and it is hoped 
the lectures he is to give over here will 
do something towards extending the 
popularity of such games at our large 
schools and colleges, where, during long 
winter months, the variety of exercise 
is limited. 

Although games and sports are 


on, not to be considered of first im- 
Needed, POttance at the schools and col- 


* leges, they play, and rightly 
ought to play, a very important part in 
the general development of boys and 
young men. Anything, therefore, that 
adds an interesting and stimulating 
form of exercise to the list, is to be com- 
mended. 

From the middle of January to the 
first of April, and often later, our cli- 
mate permits of but little out-of-dcor 
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exercise. These months are, however, 
the very heart of the school and college 
year; and one may well doubt whether 
court-tennis, racquets, squash tennis, 
and fives, would not add materially to 
the health and studying power of the 
boys and young men in our schools and 
colleges, of whom much mental work is 
required during those inclement months. 

The Tuxedo Court stands, and will 
stand, in all probability, for a very long 
time, as a model of what such a build- 
ing should be. It has very much the 
same proportions as the best English 
courts, such as Lord’s, Queen’s, and 
Prince’s, and is modeled on Mr. Julian 
Marshall’s ideal court. The roof is high 
and the light is perfect. The floor and 
walls are made of Bickley’s cement, and 
are perfectly trueand perfectly uniform. 
The club has secured the services of 
Ted Johnson, one of England’s most 
promising professionals. 

Educational /2¢ marked popular success 

Citeshtis which annually attends the 

Seutienen’s Sportsman s Shows at Boston 

ies and in New York is signifi- 

* cant and eloquent of the 
spread of the out-of-door spirit. 

Fortunately they are not “fashion- 
able” in the sense that formerly the 
horse show was, and the dog show, I re- 
gret to say, seems growing to be; 2. ¢., 
people do not go to gape at other people, 
but to enjoy the interesting things to 
be seen—the remarkably complete dis- 
play of paraphernalia peculiar to the 
many holiday pursuits of sportsmen, 
which the manufacturers and dealers 
exhibit; the mounted heads of wild, 
and, to some, novel game animals ; the 
fish hatcheries; the Indian encamp- 
ments; the deer; elk; bear; wolves and 
various game birds. 

All these combine to make the edu- 
cational value of the shows invaluable, 
and for this reason, if for no other, they 
are deservedly successful. To sports- 
men, the show is an annual opportunity 
to view and study the various improve- 
ments, continually making, in guns, 
rods, tackle, boats, and camping impedi- 
menta. Itis a dealers’ show, undoubted- 
ly, but a good one, and one welcomed by 
sportsmen and the people at large. 
a Quite the most gratifying 

eature of this year’s show 

Win ne of the Westminster Kennel 
* Club, held as usual in Madi- 

son Square Garden, New York, was the 


signal success of American-bred dogs, 
in many classes containing importations 
of unquestioned quality. 

As a whole, it was a show so notable 
as to excite the admiration of several 
well-known British fanciers, and of Mr. 
L. P.C. Astley, in particular, the famous 


English judge, who has, perhaps, offici- . 


ated in more bench rings than any other 
man living. 

The competitors this year numbered 
1,600, arecord of itself ; but the real suc- 
cess of the show was, in my judgment, 
the unmistakable interest of so large a 
proportion of the spectators in the dogs 
themselves. 

This increasing interest of the people 
in high-class dogs marks, more surely 
than any other external sign, the devel- 
opment of an intelligent sympathy with 
dog breeding, as distinguished from 
the mere devotion to pets. American 
breeders have good occasion for con- 
gratulation when undisputed authorities 
pronounce their cocker and field span- 
iels and beagle classes superior, and 
the pointer and setter classes equal, to 
those of England. 

Yachts Legislated There is no doubt that 
Cian et Gieteios. yacht club committees 

should approach the sub- 
ject of rule changing with great cau- 
tion, and make no alterations that can- 
not be continued several years. 

The Yacht Racing Union of Long 
Island Sound deserves praise for what 
it has accomplished in the past. In ar- 
ranging separate dates for the events 
on the Sound, and thus abolishing the 
evil of yacht races held on the same 
day, when there would be neither boats 
nor enthusiasm enough to go round, the 
Union has done well. 

In the framing of measurement rules, 
however, it is open to criticism. Yachts- 
men should have a run for their money, 
especially as the second season of a boat 
is the one to reveal her true merit. 

If a boat .is built to sail in a certain 
class, in conformity with the rules of 
any racing organization, it is only fair 
her owner should have an opportunity 
of learning her real worth. For that 
reason a rule defining the measurement 
and scantling of a racing yacht should 
endure for at least three years. Only 
men of wealth can afford a new racing 
machine every season, and it is true that 
capitalists have done much for the sport, 
but the rank and file are its real main- 
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stay. Mr. Hazen Morse owns the ar- 
foot raceabout K7z¢tze, built to sail under 
the rules made in 1898. These rules 
were radically changed after being in 
existence only one season, and K2z¢/ie 
hopelessly outclassed, unless altered at 
great expense, so as to fit into what is 
practically a new class. 

It should not be forgotten, however, 
that the rules of the Y. R. U. are made 
by the representatives of the clubs com- 
posing the union. Therefore, members 
must be careful to elect delegates who 
have some practical knowledge of the 
subject. Rules should be made in the 
interest of boat-owners, and not of de- 
signers, builders, or brokers. 

A Asurprising amount of excite- 
Teapot ment appears to have been 
Tempest. created in and about Boston 

town by the withdrawal of the 
Quincy Yacht Club from the Yacht 
Racing Association. Eastern yachting 
owes so much to the intelligent activity 
of the Association, and the Quincy 
Club has hitherto conducted its affairs 
in so sportsmanly a manner, that 
the news of their separation suggests 
difficulties most serious. 

Yet as an outsider I fail to discover 
any question involved which is not com- 
paratively simple of solution or real 
justification for the Quincy Club’s action. 

The withdrawal of Quincy from the 
Association was no doubt as much of a 
surprise to the majority of that club’s 
members as it was to Eastern yachts- 
men generally, and I look for their re- 
application to membership. 

The Association includes about every 
club in Massachusetts, except the Corin- 
thian, which gives races for boats under 
thirty feet. 

Under its rules all open races are 
grouped, for the excellent purpose of 
permitting one entry, one racing num- 
ber, one measurement, one measurer, 
one system of classification, one set of 
racing rules—with the right of appeal 
by each yacht to the Executive Com- 
mittee—and of securing a schedule of 


non-conflicting dates covering the coast 
from Cape Cod to the New Hampshire 
line. The advantages of such conditions 
to the owner of a racing yacht are 
obvious. 

What the In addition to these reforms, 

Y.R. the Association has _ also 
Association abolished the time allowance, 

and supplemented the old 
classes by new ones restricted as to con- 
struction, accommodation, ballast, and 
sail area, This feature of the Associa- 
tion’s work has been opposed forcibly 
by the vested interests. 

Although two years’ notice was given 
of the abolition of time allowance, 
a number of old boat owners — who 
thought they had a chance to win with 
time allowance, although they really 
had none whatever — felt aggrieved. 
The restricted classes have been re- 
ceived so favorably that practically no 
new boats are built for the unrestricted 
ones, and, therefore, the few men who 
own or would like to build unrestricted 
boats find no competitors. 

Now it happens, unfortunately, that a 
large proportion of those—say a dozen 
—who have grievances are members of 
the Quincy Club, and further, that the 
judges of this club apparently be- 
lieve in a heaven-born right to set aside 
rules whenever they deem such action 
advisable. And it also happens that 
on several occasions the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association has found it 
necessary, interpreting the rules, to 
overrule, not without worthy reasons, 
the decisions of the judges of the dif- 
ferent clubs. 

The whole matter has received un- 
warranted attention because of sensa- 
tional newspaper treatment embodying 
statements reflecting upon the Asso- 
ciation and its officers. Neitherclub nor 
Association will profit by the dissolu- 
tion; the action was unwise, if not hasty, 
and the sooner the reunion is complete 
the better for all. Certainly the Asso- 
ciation can view the separation with more 
equanimity than can the Quincy Club. 


THE UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC OUTLOOK. 


AN UNUSUAL NUMBER OF CANDIDATES AT YALE, 
HE new régime and the energy of Captain 
Johnson and Manager Dana, at Yale, 

have turned out the largest number of 
candidates for the track team in the history of 


that sport at New Haven—the last twenty 
names bringing the total close up to the 250 
mark! The result of this wider distribution 
will be to place in Trainer Robinson’s hands a 
better average grade of material than has been 
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on the early spring track since the days Yale 
won the Intercollegiate championships. ° 

Of the old men who were point winners in 
either the Harvard-Yale dual games, or at In- 
tercollegiate championships, there are some 
fifteen, although it is not positive all will com- 
pete. Adams, the half-miler, is the most promi- 
nent of the men who might be, but is not, 
countedupon. He has said he will not run this 
spring, and has become a crew candidate, where 
his services are not needed as they are on the 
track. 

None other of the point winners has deserted 
the track, and there will be in the 100, Blount, 
who is one of the fastest men in any of the uni- 
versities for two-thirds the distance, and good 
enough in ’99 to win in the dual games, but who 
strained a tendon at the Intercollegiates. In 
England, he showed to the front for consider- 
ably more than half the distance, but faded off 
at the finish. 

In the 220 and 440 Boardman is Yale's 
standby, and should he take training better, 
learn to get off his mark more sharply, and ac- 
quire something of Burke’s steadiness of car- 
riage, he will be a hard man to beat. Left 
over of the point winners in the 880 are Ord- 
way, Brennan, and Richardson—all good aver- 
age performers, Ordway carrying rather too 
muci weight for the distance, some of which 
he might spare to Brennan. Luce is another 
old point winner who will go into the 440. 

ip the hurdles, there is Fincke, who for a new 
man performed most creditably in the dual 
contests last year, and showed much promise 
in contesting for a place on the American team 
in England. He is rather heavy in the leg and 
not as long in the stride as we fancy our best 
men—Kraenzlein, Fox, and Chace for instance. 
In the mile, Smith and Speer are back again— 
both point winners of last season. Smith (now 
ill) is a peculiar performer and liable at any 
time to run a remarkable race; Speer is moder- 
ately strong at the distance, but in fast com- 
pany likely to be outpaced. 

In the pole vault there are Johnson, Hord, 
Adriantz, point winners in last year’s games, 
while in the weight events are Francis and 
Robertson, neither one likely to trouble such 
a star as McCracken. 

Other most promising men who have com- 
peted before, and should make a better show- 
ing this year, are Beck, in the hammer and 
shot, Dupee, in the 100 and 220, Cady in the 
broad jump, Chittenden in the mile, Pointer in 
the 880, Taintor and G. Smith in the high 
jump, Mead in the low hurdles, Chisholm in 
the broad jump, Dudley in the 220, and Rich- 
ards in the weights. 


The most promising of the new material are 
Duval in the high jump, Thomas in the hurdles, 
Parkhurst, Waldron and Teel in the long-dis- 
tance events, Brown, Stillman, Clark, Hale, Al- 
cott, and Sharpe, in the weights. 


MUCH ACTIVITY AT HARVARD. 


Harvard has never lacked activity in the 
early spring track season, but the enthusiasm 
of last year's victories, together with settlement 
upon an established rowing policy, appear to 
have unusually aroused the student body and 
prompted such response to the call for candi- 
dates as has not before been seen at Cambridge. 
Thus it is that, though several of the '99 teams’ 
most dependable point winners are missing, 
the outlook is pleasing. 

Harvard's track athletic policy has always 
been excellent, each aspirant receiving individ- 
ual attention, the less promising fully as much 
as the more so, until within two or three weeks 
of the dual games. In this way about two 
hundred and fifty men have annually received 
springtime coaching, and by such measures 
have the resources of the university been de- 
veloped. It often happens that a man who has 
not shown form above mediocrity in his fresh- 
man, even sophomore year, finally becomes a 
point winner. Perseverance, love of sport, and 
a readiness to be instructed, are a combination 
which often transforms a seemingly unlikely 
candidate into a star. 

This suggests the thought that to handle a 
man who has attained some interscholastic 
honors is frequently more difficult than to han- 
dle a novice. Certainly in no sport more than 
in track athletics does success depend upon 
preliminary gruelling. Therefore, the more 
need that men come out for the early spring 
work. Too often at Harvard and other uni- 
versities the point winners of the previous 
year are very tardy in reporting for duty. 

Harvard enters upon her season with twelve 
athletes who won points in the dual games with 
Yale, and six that won points at the Intercol- 
legiate championship. These include Hallo- 
well, for the hurdles ; Daly, broad jump ; Rice, 
high jump; Boal and Brown, shot and ham- 
mer. Besides these there are also Bush, half 
mile; White, mile; Converse and Warren, 
hurdles; and Rotch, high jump, who were 
placed in the Yale games. Yet Harvard's loss 
is severe, for among the absent are Quinlan 
(sprints), Morse, Fox (hurdles), and Burke 
(middle distance), the four most consistent per- 
formers of Harvard's ‘99 team. 

That these men will be most difficult to re- 
place is obvious, yet there appears to bea law of 
supply anddemand even in athletics, and a care- 
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ful study of the prospects seems to suggest that 
the team of 1900 will about equal in all-round 
strength that of 1899. 

There are some very likely men among the 
newcomers. Sprague ought to prove a worthy 
successor of Quinlan. He comes from St. 
Paul's School, Garden City, and in one after- 
noon last season ran in competition 100 yards 
in 10 I-5s., 220 yards in 22 1-5s., and a quarter 
in 51 4-5s. There is also a pole vaulter of 
promise—Bonty—who cleared roft. gin. last 
year ; but there is no great prospect of mate- 
rially increased strength in this direction. 

There is a promise of a fair performance in 
the shot by Speare, who is eligible this year and 
already has a record of 39 feet. Campbell, the 
clever football end, has taken up the weights 
and is doing fairly at them. Effort is being 
made to induce Whitman, the lawn-tennis 
champion, to join the track team, and if so Har- 
vard will be considerably strengthened in the 
middle distances, for last year, with three or 
four days’ training, Whitman did a quarter on 
a very windy day in 56 seconds, beating out 
some of the men who afterwards represented 
Harvard in the Yale games. Whitinan has a 
good stride and lung development, and is in 
excellent condition always. If he can sacrifice 
some of his lawn-tennis work he will be an 
important valuable addition. 

Although there are several of last year’s 
squad—Dean, Bush, P. L. Fish and Winslow— 
the outlook in the middle and long distances is 
not very promising. 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS AT PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania enters upon the season in 
possession of the most valuable of last year’s 
point winners, anc an unusual number of new 
men of promise. Of last year’s men there are 
Kraenzlein, McCracken, Hare, McClain, Grant 
and Remington Remington is showing very 
much greater speed than in 1899, and bids fair 
in the hurdles to be an able supporter of his 
famous college ‘mate, Kraenzlein, while show- 
ing so much of his brother's form in the broad 
jump, that it would not be surprising if he ap- 
proaches 23ft. this season. Of Kraenzlein, it 
need only be said that he holds his wonderful 
form in his specialties, and there is some dispo- 
sition to put him in the sprints. McCracken 
will undoubtedly finish the season with new 
records to his credit. Already he is putting 
the shot 44ft., as against 39 and 40 at this time 
last year; and he has hurled the discus 130 ft. 
6in., which is more than 8ft. beyond the world's 
record of 122ft. 3 1-5in., made by L. P. Sheldon. 
This performance not being in competition, 
however, will not receive official recognition. 
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Pennsylvania has really a remarkable lot of 
strong men, in McCracken, Hare, Wallace, and 
Teas. Hare is already two feet better in his 
shot-putting than at this time last year, and it 
looks as though he will equal the present discus 
record before the end of the season. 

The new men are nearly all freshmen—the 
most promising of whom seem to be Smith, 
who won the scholastic 100 at the Prince- 
ton games last year; De Armond, the Phila- 
delphia interscholastic 100-yard champion ; 
Earley, who won the interscholastic quarter in 
fifty-three seconds, at Princeton; Gillander, 
who gives promise for the mile ; Stewart, who 
has a style very much like Alexander Grant ; 
Bowden, who comes from Providence with 
some interscholastic reputation ; Climson, who 
played on the Philadelphia cricket team in 
England last year ; and Brown, who pitched 
for the baseball team last year, and has a style 
quite like that of Jarvis. 

Among the pole vaulters, Colket ought this 
year to nearly reach 11 feet. 

Pennsylvania with greater facilities for indoor 
track athletics than any of the other universi- 
ties, has given much attention to these events 
this winter, holding regular weekly handi- 
caps. The indoor 220-yard lap cinder track, 
with its too-yard straightaway, gives an ad- 
vantage for training which the other colleges do 
not possess. It seems to be a fact, too, that, 
while indoor work on gymnasium tracks is a 
harm rather than a benefit to a great many 
men, the practice on a cinder track, which 
though in a sense indoors is yet open, does not 
possess the disadvantage of a gymnasium track. 

Following somewhat the inter-college com- 
petition at Oxford and Cambridge, Pennsyl- 
vania has arranged for inter-department and 
class championships, with point winners to 
compete for department championships. 

On this line, teams have been organized in 
all the university departments, and in the end 
will accomplish for track ‘athletics what inter- 
class and inter-department competition has 
done for football and rowing. 


ENCOURAGING AT PRINCETON, 


At Princeton the arrangement of dual games 
with the University of California, and the 
prospects of a trip to Paris, have stirred the 
athletic management to unwonted activity. 
The present outlook is for a team strong in 
the track, but somewhat weak in the field 
events; though it looks as if the team would, 
from an all-round viewpoint, be quite up to 
that of ’99. 

Bottger is the chief loss—and a considerable 
one—since he was the main dependence in the 
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shot and broad jump. On the other hand, 
however, Princeton has gained Serviss, the 
Brooklyn schoolboy, who already has a high 
jump record of 6ft. 2%in. As Carrollis among 
those of the old team retained, Princeton will 
be strong in thisevent. There are no especially 
promising candidates for the hammer. 

On the track Princeton without losing any 
of last year’s point-winners has gained sev- 
eral new men of whom good work is expected. 

The old men include Jarvis and Cregan, un- 
questionably among the fastest in their special- 
ties—sprints, half-mile and one-mile—of college 
athletes; Hutchinson for the hurdles, and Palm- 
er for distance events. 

The numbers are not impressive, but the 
quality is undoubted, and with Wheeler, Cham- 
berlain, Perry and Batchelder, a fairly strong 
team should result. 


THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS AT COLUMBIA. 

Columbia will have no such unhappy experi- 
ences this year over the ethical status. of her 
teams as last year befell her during the foot- 
ball season, 

As those who best know the character of 
Columbia’s faculty and’ graduate advisers had 
confidence in a complete overhauling of athletic 
provisions, and the adoption of new rules, those 
recently put in force are practically the ones 
suggested by the Providence Conference, and 
praiseworthy in every particular. 

As I was sincere in my criticisms last autumn, 
so now I am equally so in commending Colum- 
bia’s new course and in congratulating faculty 
and graduate advisers upon their good work 
and the undergraduates upon their prompt rec- 
ognition of the only direction in which lies sat- 
isfactory or permanent prosperity in amateur 
sport. 

The general athletic activity at Columbia this 
spring is beyond all recent precedent. Witha 
number of last year’s men returned and a large 
squad of new candidates, prospects are bright 
for the most satisfying track year Columbia 
has had since the days which knew Mcllvaine, 
Collis, and the Mapes boys. 

CORNELL. 

Track athletics at Cornell, so long subordi- 
nated to crew and football, have this year 
reached a prominent place in undergraduate 
interest, and indications point to the most suc- 
cessful season in the university's history. The 
energy with which Moakley has taken hold of 
the coaching, the cross-country victories last 
autumn in the Intercollegiate meet and against 
Yale, the excellent showing recently made by 
the relay teams at Boston and New York, and 
the strong probability of a Cornell team being 


entered in the games at Paris next July, have 
acted as keen incentives. 

The result is a surprisingly large number of 
candidates for the track team. 

Among these are Torrance, ’99; Sweet, ’or, 
and Berry, ’o1, whose records in the two-mile 
average approximately 1om. 5s.; Bellinger, ‘o2, 
doing the mile close to 4m. 30s.; Hastings, 'o1, 
the quarter in 50 2-5s., and who shows still 
greater promise in the half; Alexander, ’o1, in 
the discus throw; Captain Deming, ’oo, and 
Kinsey, ’o1, with pole-vault records of 11ft. 2in., 
and several sprinters, hurdlers and jumpers 
capable of development. 

The track schedule is the largest yet attempt- 
ed. It includes entries in the Pennsylvania 
Intercollegiate relay meet on April 28th; a dual 
meet with Syracuse at Syracuse, and a triangu- 
lar meet at Albany with Columbia and Will- 
iams, early in May; the customary dual meet 
with Princeton at Elmira on Memorial Day, and 
representation in the Intercollegiate Champion. 
ship. During the winter season indoor meets 
have been held with much frequency in an 


armory. 
BROWN. 


Although Brown was fourth in the N. E, 
Intercollegiate track championship last year to 
Bowdoin, Williams, and Ambherst, there is a 
feeling at Providence that this year a very 
much better showing will be made, howbeit 
there are no substantial facts thus far upon 
which to base that confidence. 

Of New England Association record-hold- 
ers three have returned—D. C. Hall, half mile 
(2m.); A. L. Wright, mile (4:24 3-5); J. G. Me- 
lendy, shot (38ft. 11 in.), There are also Brown 
and Greer, and several candidates who are ex- 
pected to strengthen the mile, shot, and pole 
vault. Athletics have been much encouraged 
by the students’ self-imposed tax of three dol- 
lars for the purpose of meeting any deficit in 
running expenses, This movement has been 
the means of putting track athletics on a solid 
basis—something of a novelty at this New Eng- 
land university. 

IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

Chicago, last year’s western Intercollegiate 
champion, begins the season with the loss of 
three of its 1899 point winners—Smith, mile; 
Byrns, high jump; and Hirschberger, pole 
vault. But this loss is insignificant, consider- 
ing that of the champion team eleven have 
returned—Captain Moloney, Fred Moloney, 
Mortimer, Brown, Trude, Goodenow, Wright, 
Schmahl, Burroughs, Parker, and Manning ; 
besides whom there are eight athletes who, 
while not members of the ’varsity, have yet 
won points in the dual meets. 
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Of these men, Captain Moloney has a record 
of 49 3-5s. for the quarter, and 2m. 1-5s, for 
the half-mile in competition, though he is credit- 
ed with 1m. 57 3-5s. in practice. Fred Moloney 
did 16 4-5s. in the high hurdles last year and has 
improved much. Burroughs is said to have 
done 100 yards on several occasions in ten 
seconds, in fact, in his heat of the W. I. A. 
A. A. meet last year. 

With this array, it is not improbable that 
Chicago will decide to send a team to the Penn- 
sylvania relay races. 

Chicago lost some of its candidates by the 
new scholarship rule which forbids unclassified 
students competing upon first entering the uni- 
versity. This is a rule hitherto much needed 
at Chicago and is wisely made. There is also 
promise of a scholastic rule being enforced 
more rigidly than last year. 

MICHIGAN. 

Michigan, which finished third in the West- 
ern Intercollegiate meet of ’99, will have of its 
last. year’s team: Captain J. F. McLean, who 
it is said has done 15 3-5s. for the high hurdles 
and 25 1-5s. for the low, and 23 ft. in the broad 
jump; C. F. Teetzell, witha claim of sos. in the 
quarter mile and 22 2-5s. for the 220-yard dash; 
Westfall and Neupher with records of 10 1-5s. 
for 100 yards ; Hayes, half mile, 2m. o1s.; and 
Wood, one mile, 4m. 38s.; Amery, hammer, 
122 ft.; Flanneg and Armstrong, pole vault, 
The only new man to yet show promise is 
D. Vorak, who has pole-vaulted toft. roin. 


WISCONSIN, 

Wisconsin finished fourth in the Western in- 
tercollegiate meet last year and has a large 
percentaye of its old men returned, including 
Fox, McGowan, and Gust, in the sprints; O’Dea, 
Schule, and Beebe, in the quarter mile; Stevens 
and Burdick, in the half mile; McFarlane, 
Coles, and Bachelder, in the mile ; Hughesand 
Meyer in the jump, and Cochems in the shot. 
None of the old men of promise in the hammer, 
pole vault, or broad jump, have returned, and 
among the new ones, while the material is fair, 
there is no suggestion of a point winner. The 
Middle Western colleges have not been able to 
get the usual early spring out-of-door practice 
because of belated winter weather. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota has not made much of a showing 
in track athletics for several years, but the 
present one seems to offer more encourage- 
ment. A number of old men are back, some of 
whom have fair records and hold out hope of 
improving them. Besides these there are a 
great many new men of promise. The majority 
feeling in that section expect local records to be 


considerably bettered before the season is over. 

In a word, a considerable effort is being made 

at Minnesota this year to rejuvenate athletics. 
NEBRASKA, 

At Nebraska the prospects are also excellent, 
A. D. and W. E. Anderson, Brew, Wallace, 
Heartt. Waterman, Hewitt, Pepoon, Mantz 
Mauck, Cowgill and Root, of last year’s suc- 
cessful team, having returned, The most im- 
portant meets will be, as usual, with Kansas 
and Iowa. Last year Nebraska won 11 out of 
13 firsts with Kansas, and tied Iowa. The 
prospects are that the meet this year with these 
universities will in the former case be closer 
than last year. To Nebraska is due the credit 
of encouraging and finally establishing inter- 
scholastic competition, The league which was 
organized in Dec. ’98 with seven high schools 
now has twenty-three, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

The athietic situation here is most hopeful, 
the only difficulty being that the university 
has no proper competition outside of Stanford 
because of a wise objection against competing 
with the athletic clubs, which are strongly fla- 
vored with professionalism. It has been decided 
not to employ any other than graduate coaches 
in football, that is graduates of California, after 
1902. Itis possible indeed that the new system 
may be inaugurated sooner, and certainly, in due 
season, this plan is to be extended to all sports. 

At present there is no serious difficulty re- 
garding coaches outside of football. The real 
reason for the change is the abnormal expense 
involved in the employment of Eastern coaches. 
For instance, California’s coach last year re- 
ceived $3,100 for his services, $2,500 paid him 
under the original contract, and $600 for re- 
maining with the team until after the game 
with the Carlisle Indians. This is extrava- 
gance indeed, yet I learn that Michigan, in its 
unwise desire to ‘‘ accomplish something” this 
year, has gone into even higher figures in the 
engagement of the same coach. 

There is decidedly a growing sentiment 
among the California students in favor of 
sport for its own sake. The atmosphere in 
general is quite as healthful as that in the East, 
but needs constant appeal to be kept in motion 
and purged of miasmas, 

California will send its best team East in 
May, not because it is an unusually strong 
one, but because these occasional trips East 
bring the men into comparison with Eastern 
men, and relieve a little the isolation which 
their location entails. 

It is intended that California be represented 
at the Eastern Intercollegiate Championship 
once every five years. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
U. S. G, ASSOCIATION, 

HE fifth annual meeting of the United 
States Golf Association, in New York 
on February 28th, brought to light the 

simplified code of rules, on which Messrs. C. 
B. Macdonald, A. M. Coates and Laurence 
Curtis have been working, and which will go 
into effect with the publication of the Asso- 
ciation Annual Bock for 1900. 

Among the definitions the first makes clear 
the difference between match play and medal 
play. 

Then follows the official definition of Bogey 
play: 

; “Col. Bogey” is an imaginary opponent, 

. against whose arbitrary score each competitor 
plays by holes ; otherwise bogey competitions 
are governed by the special rules for stroke 
_ petitions, except that a competitor loses the 

ole ; 

When his ball is lost ; 

When his ball is not played where it lies ex- 
cept as otherwise provided for in the rules. 

Section E of the first rule, defining a hazard, 
is extended so that ‘‘any permanent obstruc- 
tion of the course is a hazard.” 

Rule 2 is added to, so that on playing a ball 
outside of the limits of the teeing ground in 
match play the ball may be at once recalled by 
the opponents, no stroke being counted for the 
misplay, but in medal play disqualification is 
entailed. 

Rule 3 is modified to the extent that there will 
be no penalty for a ball moving while the player 
is making his upward and downward swing, 
unless the player be deemed to have caused it 
to move. In that case he loses at stroke in both 
match and medal play. 

The penalty for the removal of loose impedi- 
ments is reduced to one stroke instead of a hole 
for the first and two strokes for the second in- 
stance, excepting when through the green; then 
if the impediment is more than a club's length 
from the ball, the revised code applies. 

An exception is made to rule 11 that where a 
ball lies on or within aclub length of a drain 
cover, water pipe or hydrant, it may be lifted 
and dropped without, as near as possible to 
the place where it lay, but not be placed any 
nearer the hole, 

That there may be a perfect understanding of 
the exact language of rule 13. we give the rule 
and the U.S. G. A. ruling in full 


13. When a ball lies in or touches a hazard, 
nothing shall be done to improve its lie; the 
elub shall not touch the ground, nor shall any- 
thing be touched or moved before the player 
strikes at the ball, subject to the following ex- 


ceptions : (1) The player may place his feet 
firmly on the ground for the purpose of address- 
ing the ball ; (2) In addressing the ball, or in 
the upward and downward swing. any grass, 
bent, whin, or other growing substance, or the 
side of a bunker, wall, paling, or other immov- 
able obstacle may be touched ; (3) Steps or 
planks placed in a hazard by the Green Com- 
mittee for access to or egress from such hazard 
may be removed, and if a ball be moved in so 
doing, it may be replaced without penalty ; (4) 
Any loose impediments may be removed from 
the putting-green ; (5) The player shall be en- 
titled to find his ball as provided for by Rule 
30. The penalty for a breach of this rule shall 
be the loss of the hole 

Penalty—In match play, loss of the hole, 1n 
medal play, two strokes. 

The interpretation of this rule will present 
more difficulties, probably, than any of the 
others, Already quite a controversy has been 
raised, and Mr. Laurence Curtis has given his 
opinion in reply to the question whether 
‘*Under Rule 13 a club may be soled on scat- 
tered grass in a hazard?” by answering No! 

Rule 15 is modified to the extent that if the 
water in a recognized water hazard overfluw 
its usual boundaries the overflowed portion of 
the course shall be considered as part of the 
hazard, and not as casual water. 

A useful provision is made to rule 16, where- 
by, if a ball be not dropped in accordance with 
the rule, the U.S. G. A. decides that at match 
play the opponent may call for the player to 
drop again; if the request be not complied 
with, the player shall lose the hole; but in medal 
play the ball must be dropped again or the com- 
petitor be disqualified. 

In regard to taking mud off a ball in play 
and other such matters, they are left at match 
play to the mutual understanding between the 
competitors in the proper spirit of the game. 

A very useful prohibition will go into effect 
in medal play, so that hereafter on the morning 
of a stroke competition a player may not play 
onto the putting green. 

The following officers were elected unani- 
mously, as submitted by the Nomihating Com- 
mittee, W. H. Sands, S. L. Parrish, and A. L. 
Ripley - 

President, W. B. Thomas, Brookline ; Vice- 
Presidents. John Reid, St. Andrews; H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor, Onwentsia; Secretary, R. 
Bage Kerr, Lakewood ; Treasurer, S. Y. Heeb- 
ner, Philadelphia Cricket; Governors, A. M. 
Coates, Newport; Horace Russell, Garden City. 

The Amateur Championship was awarded to 
Garden City; the Women’s Championship to 
Shinnecock Hills, and the Open Championship 
to Chicago, on dates to be hereafter determined, 
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THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TRAPS, 


HE Grand Prix du Casino, which has been 
aptly termed the * blue ribbon of the 
traps,” inaugurated in 1872, was won the 

first time by the late George Lorillard, the 
only American who has succeeded in carry- 
ing off the coveted trophy. Since then the 
most expert of our amateur trap-shots have 
met the best marksmen to be found in Europe; 
and men who, judged by their work here, had 
seemingly forgotten how to clean miss a pigeon 
on the home grounds, have failed upon the fa- 
mous foreign islet. But the long sea voyage 
and the novel conditions are handicaps quite 
sufficient to account for it. 

This year the prix was won by a Spanish 
nobleman of Irish descent, the Count O’Brien. 
His score was 18 out of 20 birds, which, con- 
sidering the class of birds, the difficult condi- 
tions, and the company which the winner had 
to meet, is excellent work. To win at Monte 
Carlo is no easy task. ‘The strongest and fast- 
est birds obtainable are used, and these must 
be centered every time to stop them within the 
short boundary. Beyond ail doubt, the sport 
at Monte Carlo is the most difficult of all trap- 
shooting. 

FISHING. 

The tyro angler in buying his outfit should 
select a firm of reputation from whom the pur- 
chases are to be made. He should pay a good 
price even for his first outfit, although the prac- 
tice is not usually followed, upon the theory that 
a tyro will break rods, sand his reels, unsnood 
his flies and play havoc generally with his tackle 
as soon as he gets down to his-first stream 
work ; but if he is careful not to be alone on 
his first outing for trout, but in company with 
an experienced angler, and will restrain his 


_ eagerness, watch intently and study intelligent- 


ly the methods of the veteran, he will progress 
in the skilled ways of the craft before his first 
season ends, provided, always, he is to the 
manner born. Nature constructs the ground- 
work and experience rounds up the complete 
angler. A master of the craft has told us, 
‘Anglers are born, not made,” but the tyro 
must not be discouraged by this edict, If he 
cannot climb to the top of the ladder, he will 
find pleasure as he places his foot on the first 
rung. 
THE CLAIMS OF BAIT FISHING. 


A vast amount of interesting matter has been 
written about trout fishing with the fly, the 
writers thereof ignoring, or deriding, bait as 
unworthy of the notice of the true angler. This 


is not altogether fair, because bait fishing is 
not only capital fun, but upon many waters it 
calls for a considerable amount of skill. To 
properly cast a fly with dainty tackle is an 
artistic performance and a very pleasing one 
to witness; but a majority of the men who 
speak of trout fishing as though it invariably 
meant fly fishing, are not above using the, sup- 
posed to be, plebeian bait when fish are not ris- 
ing freely, which is apt to be the case early and 
very late in the season. I have taken hundreds 
of trout with bait, and I am not a bit ashamed 
of it. After the fish is once hooked it matters 
little what lure he took, the play is the same. 

It is quite true that much of what may be 
termed the poetry of trout fishing belongs to fly 
fishing, yet, if the bait be prose, good pruse is 
no mean substitute for poetry. To place a bait 
just where it will do most good requires almost 
as much skill as to cast afly Furthermore, the 
man who is a master of both methods may find 
capital sport upon many streams that afford 
no facilities for the use of the fly. Upon such 
noble waters as Nepigon. or upon small lakes, 
streams, and ponds, so abundant in the North- 
eastern States, New Brunswick, Quebec, and 
the mountainous regions of the Far West, the 
fly may be used to advantage; but there are 
dozens of lesser waters. which owing to brush 
or other natural obstacles, forbid fly fishing as 
it should be, while offering no serious obstacles 
to the useof bait. Hence, it is my opinion that 
the true angler need feel no squeamishness 
about the use of worms, fat pork. various in- 
sects, or whatever may promise to be attract- 
ive. I have used every bait from worm to the 
eye of a trout, and I say to my brother of the 
angle, Go thou and do likewise, and may you 
have the best of sport this season 


HOW TO DRESS 


The proper garb for early trout fishing is 
heavy all-wool underwear and socks, with 
‘‘dead grass” canvas or duck coat and trou- 
sers, The hat should be an old drab or gray 
felt, to which the flies may be easily affixed if 
necessary. Corduroy for outer garments is 
undesirable, because it is almost certain to 
get more or less wet, and it dries very slowly 
The best things for the feet are the regular tan- 
colored waders, Sucha costume is inconspicu 
ous against the ordinary surroundings of trout 
streams, and this point is very important 
Avoid all flashy trimmings on a rod, and move 
as slowly and cautiously as you would if trail. 
ing a deer, The observance of these hints, on 
much-fished waters, will help to fill the creel, 
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CYCLING. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION, 
N. C, A. PROVISION FOR AMATEURS. 


HE National Cycling Association earned 
its right to take up the conduct of racing 
where it was left by the L. A. W. by 

reason of its correct principles. Noerror-hiding 
organization could make such progress as has 
this one under conditions apparently entirely 
unfavorable to its growth. However much it 
may be claimed that its present hold is due to 
being alone on hand and equipped to gather the 
fruit ready to fall somewhere, candor compels 
the admission that judiciousness has been the 
rule of its board. Reasonableness has likewise 
characterized its rulimgs, and the result has 
been a high order of satisfaction throughout 
the sphere of its influence. 

That the professional sport is also under N. 
C. A. control argues nothing against the wis- 
dom of confiding amateur competition to its 
care and keeping. Duality in authority, lax 
divisions between classes, and the numerous 
inconsistencies of legislators and executive of- 
ficers have in the past worked vastly more harm 
to amateurism than the careful centering of 
both wings of the sport in the same hands. 

Among the provisions of the N.C A. for the 
fostering of amateur competition in the United 
States is the plan of offering registration to all 
men in good standing in the L. A. W. to date. 
This is meeting with a widespread and quick 
response. Amateur clubs receive active mem- 
bership for $10 per annum and thereby come 
into partnership with all the work of the 
organization. 

With such veteran sportsmen as John A. 
Blaurock and William B. Curtis as pillars in 
N. C, A. management—the former the president 
and the latter on the board of appeals—serious 
errors of judgment ought not to occur. 

Believing that the present outcome of this 
long and costly contest 1s for the ultimate best 
good of amateur cycling, OuTinG will hence- 
forth recognize, and so far as lies in its power 
will aid both the L A. W.and N. C, A. in 
all the legitimate efforts they severally under- 
take. 

It has been suggested that the N. C. A. 
national amateur championships should be held 
in connection with the L. A W. national meet- 
ing, at Milwaukee, Wis, in the approaching 
August, An agreement upon the same dates 
would seem appropriate, and the opportunity 
to display the combined strength of cycling 
organizations in this country too favorable to 
let slip. 


THE PASSING OF THE CYCLE CLUB. 


The passing out of existence of many local 
wheel organizations evidences the changed 
conditions of the pastime. Not long ago not 
only were there a number of clubs in each of 
the larger cities, but nearly every small town 
boasted at least one. There was something 
actually contagious in the inception and devel- 
opment of the club spirit. In the late eighties 
and early nineties the conduct of the sport was 
largely vested in the clubs, led by the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Bicycle Club, whose old-time tour- 
naments marked the high tide of enthusiasm 
over the whe 21 in this country. 

Decline in cycle club life began in 1897, and 
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it continues to-day. A special annual gather- 
ing, ‘‘ The Wheel About the Hub,” serves to 
keep the members of the Boston Bicycle Club 
within hailing distance of each other, aided, 
perhaps, by the consciousness that the oldest 
organization on this continent owes something 
in the way of example to the pastime at large. 
Veterans’ societies and clubs are bound to- 
gether by special ties, but they are of small 
number to-day. The drift is toward consolida- 
tion or change of character of cycle clubs so as 
to include other social and athletic features. 
Long ago the Boston Bicycle Club abandoned 
its club-house and purposed to keep its mem- 
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bership full and its influence alive by other 
means. This step was founded in wisdom and 
foresight, considering that its rank and file are 
composed largely of men in or past middle 
life. As an exception to the general rule, the 
Detroit (Mich.) Wheelmen have held to old- 
time membership figures, and have built a 
club-house unexcelled in its appointments in 
this or any other country. 


ROAD IMPROVEMENT IN THE WEST. 

The spirit of highway improvement mani- 
fested in most of the territory between the Al- 
leghenies and the Missouri River has already 
advanced to practical results. In Southern and 
Eastern Wisconsin the interest taken in this 
movement has crystallized into numerous 
county organizations for the carrying out of 
plans determined upon. The crusade in that 
State was begun by Senator James H. Scott, of 
Menominee, who, working with Gen. E. T. Har- 
rison, U. S. Government road expert, built a 
section of road at his own expense, and at an 
auspicious time gathered several hundred farm- 
ers toinspect it. Last fall the State fair manage- 
ment took up the idea and constructed a stretch 
of improved road at Milwaukee. In connection 
with this enterprise a convention, at which 
over one thousand delegates were in attend- 
ance, was held. ; 

As a result of this initiative the several coun- 
ties of the Badger State have been organizing 
this winter, Waukesha leading with a ‘‘ Good 
Roadsand Improvement Association.” The new 
counties seem to be taking the lead in this mat- 
ter. There is much talk in Milwaukee of con- 
structing a boulevard between that city and 
Racine, projecting it southward to meet the 
extension of the Sheridan Road out of Chi- 
cago, and thereby making the finest long pub- 
lic highway in the United States. 

Efforts of this nature give the most substan- 
tial encouragement to the national movement 
for better roads, and greatly advance the inter- 
ests of cycle touring. Conscious of increasing 
public support, local interests are about to make 
vigorous campaigns for the passage of radical 
highway improvement measures in several 
States. 

MOTOR-CYCLE RACING. 

The motor cycles are certain to find extreme 
favor this season, and innumerable competi- 
tions are assured. Traveling at railroad speed 
requires nerve, and the faint-hearted rider 
should refrain from competing, especially on 
the six-lap tracks, of which there are many. 
Motor racing is the most interesting spectacle 
ever contributed by cycle sport. The preva- 
lence of motors will mean much to the middle- 


distance game, and fields of a dozen starters 
may be expected. 

There is one problem which will require solu- 
tion in order to assure contests close, and inter- 
esting to the public, and that is the scaling of the 
power of the competing machines, The vehicle 
with the greatest amount of power, barring acci- 
dent, can hardly fail to evolve as winner. This 
means that the machines will have to be divided 
into different classes according to horse-power; 
then, with motors supplied with the same 
amount of power, the pedaling of the riders 
becomes the factor in the race, and this is just 
exactly what should be the case. The Board 
of Control of the N. C. A. will endeavor to 
meet the requirements of the situation. 


THE NEW ROADS CAMPAIGN, 


There has been an uneasy feeling that pos- 
sibly the Automobile Club of America would 
conduct its good-roads campaign without rela- 
tion to what was being done by the L. A. W. 
Such, unfortunately, will be the case. While the 
cyclers are very strong in numbers, the auto- 
mobilists contain many influential members 
who are in touch with political affairs. It is to 
be sincerely hoped that the one million dollar 
appropriation now being urged in Albany will 
be secured, and the disgraceful public high- 
ways of this State improved. A start was 
made last year under the provisions of the Hig- 
bie-Armstrong act, but the future demands the 
expenditure of many thousands of dollars upon 
miles and miles of badly constructed roads in 
the Empire State. New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts are years ahead of New York, thanks to 
the agitation of wheelmen in no small degree. 


NOTES.,. 


Mr, John J, McElroy has become chief consul 
of the Maryland division L. A. W. in place of 
Mr. Conway W. Sams, the new president of 
the national organization. 

Financial troubles incident to the holding of 
the 1898 world’s cycling championships, at 
Vienna, Austria, have culminated in the sus- 
pension of the track association of that city 
from I. C. A. privileges until settlement of ob- 
ligation then incurred is made. 


The road motor continues to prove its capaci- 
ty to meet the severe requirements of winter 
work, Very few stoppages are reported in 
proportion to the number of vehicles in con- 
stant service. 

It is announced that the Woods, Winton and 
Riker vehicles will be the American competi- 
tors in the race for the Gordon-Bennett cup to 
be run in France the coming summer, 
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THE LIGHT HARNESS HORSE. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN HORSE HAS ACCOMPLISHED 
IN RECORD MAKING, 


LTHOUGH we are a natica of business 
men, active, energetic, and successful, 
it is no less true that a large majority 

of our citizens are by instinct sportsmen , yet 
it was not until near the opening of the nine- 
teenth century we realized that the trotting 
gait of horses gave promise of considerable 
speed and pleasure; then we commenced to 
develop it, using the means at our command. 
By careful breeding and training we stirred the 
world, in 1845, with the feat of Lady Suffolk, 
who trotted a mile in 2.29%, at old Beacon 
Course, Hoboken, N. J. From that day to the 
present nearly every year has marked some 
development in speed. 

When Dexter trotted a mile in 2.174, in 1867, 
it was generally expected that we had reached 
the limit of speed, but only four years later, 
in 1871, that great mare, Goldsmith Maid, 
trotted a mile in 2.17 at Milwaukee, Wis., and 
the next year, in June, at Mystic Park, Boston, 
Mass., reduced her record to 2:163{. Her un- 
disputed sway was short-lived, for the next year 
Occident also trotted a mile, at Sacramento, 
Cal., in 2:163{, but his division of the hon- 
ors with the famous Goldsmith Maid was of 
short duration, for, in July, 1874, at Saginaw, 
Mich., the Maid trotted a mile in 2:16. At 
Buffalo, in August, 1874, she again reduced her 
record, placing it at 2:15% ; at Rochester, a 
week later, she still further lowered it to 2:143, 
and on September 2d, at Mystic Park, she cut 
her own mark to 2.14. 

This remained as the world’s record until 
August, 1878, when Rarus trotted his sensa- 
tional mile in 2:1334 at Buffalo. Then, in Oc- 
tober, 1879, came the great St. Julien, who, at 
Oakland, Cal., trotted to a record of 2:123/. 

In 1880, August 12th, at Rochester, N. Y., a 
new star appeared. Maud S. trotted a mile in 
2:11%. On the same day, and at the same 
place, St. Julien also trotted a mile in 2:113/, 
and thus again were honors divided. On Au- 
gust 27th, St. Julien trotted to a record of 
2:114% at old Charter Oak, Hartford, Conn. In 
September, Maud S. again became champion, 
when she took a record of 2:103/ at Chicago. 
The next year, 1881, Maud S. reduced the rec- 
ord to 2:10% in August, at Rochester, N. Y. 

Then came that dashing little horse, Jay-Eye- 
See, to astonish the world with the first mile in 
2:10, at Providence, R.I., August 1, 1884. On 
the next day, August 2d, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Maud S. won back her lost laurels by trotting 


a mile in 2:093/, a record which she reduced in 
November to 2:09. In 1885, on July 3oth, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Maud S. reduced her record 
to 2:083{, which remains to this day the world’s 
trotting record to high-wheel sulky. 

Not until 1891 was such speed equaled, when 
that California whirlwind, Sunoi, in October, 
at Stockton, Cal., trotted a mile to bicycle sulky 
in 2:08%. The next year saw the famous 
Nancy Hanksin meteoric succession reduce the 
record to 2:074%, 2:05%, 2:04, the last perform- 
ance being at Terre Haute, Ind., September 28, 

Two years later the famous little mare Alix, 
from Iowa, trotted a mile at Galesburg, IIL, 
in September, in 2:033/, the present world’s 
record. All these records, except the 2:16 of 
Goldsmith Maid, were against time. The race 
record for the world is 2:05%, held jointly by 
Alix and Directum. The average winning 
time of races continues to grow faster, as a 
glance at statistics proves, although there has 
been no reduction of the great championship 
records for seven years. 

GROWTH OF INTEREST IN THE LIGHT HARNESS 
HORSE. 

The past three years have witnessed unprec- 
edented growth of interest in the light harness 
horse. Almost every town from Portland, Me., 
to San Francisco, Cal., has in that period formed 
matinée driving clubs. With most of these or- 
ganizations the first object has been to secure 
a membership of the highest character, insur- 
ing permanency and good-fellowship, as well as 
the fullest possible measure of enjoyment. 

During the season, which usually opens in 
May, matinées are held as often as once a week 
by each club and aregular programme arranged 
by the racing committee. Among the more 
successful of these clubs cups and other souve- 
nirs are presented at the end of the season for 
the fastest mile trotting, fastest mile pacing, 
greatest number of heats or races won, etc. 

In most cases the racing committee arranges 
all contests with a view to making them as near- 
ly equal as possible without reference to rec- 
ords, and almost invariably the rules provide 
that all races shall be to wagon. This has made 
the sport safe for the driver, and had the fur- 
ther effect of developing many great reins- 
men who would never have chanced fast drives 
in the two-wheelers. 

The general tendency toward racing to wagon 
has brought out the up-to-date racing rig, a 
mere racing shell, weighing in many cases less 
than seventy pounds, and with it many sulky 
records have been materially reduced. There 
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are many people who believe the time will come 
when the professional light harness races will 
be to wagon and the sulky have a place only 
in history. 

Coincident with the establishment of matinée 
clubs has come also the establishment of speed- 
ways in almost every city. The great drive- 
way in New York was the pioneer, and now 
many other towns have public boulevards de- 
voted to driving. It has been estimated that 
almost, if not quite, one thousand trotters and 
pacers, costing an average of nearly one thou- 
sand dollars each, have been used for pleasure 
driving in New York City alone during the 
past year. Among them the noted trotters: 
Kentucky Union, 2:07%; Derby Princess, 
2:08 ; Lesa Wilkes, 2:09; David B., 2:09% ; 
Dan Cupid, 2:09 ; Alves, 2:09; Louise Mac, 
2:09; Lucille, 2:09; Pilot Boy, 2:09; James 
L., 2:09% ; Page, 2:09% ; Praytell, 2:09% ; Har- 
rietta, 2:093; Ottinger, 2:093/; Maud C., 
2:10% ; Georgeanna, 2:11 ; Iron Bar, 2:11 ; 
Octavia, 2:11%; Luxon, 2:11%; Newcastle, 
2:1134 ; Cobwebs, 2:12; Woodford C., 2:12& ; 
Belle G., 2:123f ; Cuprum, 2:.23% ; Commodore 
Porter, 2:13; Nibbs, 2:131%; West Wilkes, 2:13%; 
J. B. D., 2:133f ; Glenmere Boy, 2:14 ; Sirock, 
2:144%. Among the pacers were: John R. 
Gentry, 2:00%; Robert J., 2.01%; Bumps, 
2:03% ; Bessie Bonehill, 2:053/ ; Dariel, 2:07% ; 
Paul, 2:07 ; Steel Prince, 2:07% ; Quadriga, 
2:083/ ; King Egbert, 2:09% ; Ada P., 2:09%. 
These are only the extremely fast ones. There 
are hundreds of others with slower records, 
and still other hundreds with no records, The 
fastest ones, as shown by actual speedway con- 
tests, are Cobwebs, 2:12, trotter ; Dariel, 2:07, 
pacer, and in the teams, Honor Bright and 
Rival, trotters, and Sir Eld and Island Belle, 
pacers. 


A STARTER FOR SPEEDWAY RACING, 


There is some opposition to Dr. H. H. Kane’s 
proposal to employ a starter and appoint a 
committee to arrange matinée races for the 
New York Speedway. The opponents claim 
that this will tend toward professionalism and 
limit the pleasures of those who do not happen 
to be members of the Manhattan Road Drivers’ 
Club. Ido not think such results would follow, 
and fairness demands that all tests of speed be 
made on an equality. As to a committee to 
arrange matches, it could very much increase, 
the interest of thousands, and it is the only 
way in which noted animals can be brought 
together with certainty. The contests of any 
day need not occupy a great deal of time, and 
the moment they are finished the great speed 
course would be open to all drivers. Everyone 


interested in the elevation of the light harness 
horse will agree with Dr. Kane’s suggestion. 
NOTES. 

The Atlantic Transport Line offers a hand- 
some silver cup for he best American-bred 
harness horse to be shown at the Royal Horse 
Show, Richmond, England. 

Mr. C. H. Halcomb, of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
purchased the team of hackneyized trotters, 
Red Ink, 2:22%, and Red Bud. The price is 
reported as $5,000. 

At the annual horse show at Durland’s Acad- 
emy, New York, March 28-31, there will be 
twenty-eight classes, all but two of which are 
for amateurs, One-half of the classes are for 
horses of the park type. Messrs. H. K. Blood- 
good and George B. Hulme will be the judges 
in the harness division. 

At a recent meeting of the Gentlemen’s Driv- 
ing Club, of Hartford, Conn., the following 
officers were selected: President, R. N. Fitz- 
gerald ; Vice-President, Dr. M. J. Black ; Treas- 
urer, H. H. Peck ; Secretary, C. W. B. Edwards. 

The annual spring trotting meeting of the 
Queen’s County Agricultural Soctety will occur 
at Mineola, L, I., June 20th and 21st. Entries 
close June goth, and should be addressed to 
Thomas H. Bacon, Jericho, L, I. 

Steel Prince, pacer, 2:07%, by Steel Nail, is 
dead. 

The great mare Fantasy, 2:06%, who holds 
the three-year-old record for mares, at 2:08%, 
will be raced again this year if she stands train- 
ing. She is now ten years old. 

Mr. E. H. Harriman, of New York, has 
bought the four-year-old stallion Vermont 
Chimes, by Chimes, out of Sister, 2:25%{, by 
Ethan Allen. Reported price, $4,000. 

A matinée driving club with sixty-five mem- 
bers was recently organized at Bellevue, Ohio. 
The club has an excellent half-mile track. 

A driving club has been organized at Morris- 
town, N, J. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., has a newly organized 
driving club, which will hold regular matinée 
events this season, 

Spain is the latest of the converts among 
nations to the American trotter. The chestnut 
stallion J. F. Hanson, 2:19%, by Hambleto- 
nian Wilkes, was recently purchased by a resi- 
dent of Seville. 

The Philadelphia Park Commissioners have 
decided to remodel the track and club-house of 
the Gentlemen's Driving Park. 

Mr. C. C. Lloyd, of New York; has bought 
Malzour, 2:15%, to drive with Richard B., 
2:21%. The price was $2,250. 

NaTHAN A. COLE. 
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NOTABLE PERFORMANCES AND RECORDS. 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM B, CURTIS. 


URING the winter months many indoor 
athletic meetings are held in Boston and 
adjacent cities, and the halls selected for 

these sports usually allow a straightaway course 
only forty yardsinlength. This fact has led to 
many 40-yard races—novice. handicap, and 
special—as many as seventy or eighty men 
being acommon number of starters, thus mak- 
ing necessary a great number of heats. The 
men run on a smooth board floor, and wear 
short, blunt spikes. 

Since 1892 the forty yards, from pistol start, 
has been run in 4 3-5s. by E. B. Bloss, F. H. 
Bigelow, H. C. Kennington, B. J. Wefers, L. 
W. Redpath, F. Scheuber, and A. F. Duffey. 
The last-named, formerly of Worcester High 
School and now of Georgetown University, won 
the national 100-yard championship last fall, 
beating, among others, B. J. Wefers and A. C. 
Kraenzlein. He has covered forty yards in 
4 3-5S. six times, the latest being Feb. 3, 1900, 
and three of the six were made on the same 
evening, Feb. 18,1899. Heisalad not yet of 
age, short and strong, resembling Westing, 
Ford, and Wilmer more than other of his pred- 
ecessors as sprinting champion. 

Amateur swimming has been unusually active 
this season owing to the inclusion of aquatic 
sports in the programmes of the Boston and 
New York Sportsmen’s Shows, beginning Feb- 
ruary 22d, in Boston, the latter still in progress 
as this page goes to press. 

The hero of the Boston meeting was Mr. E. 
C. Schaefer, an undergraduate student of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and a member of 
the New York Athletic Club. 

When he began competitive swimming, two 
years ago, he was a slim lad of eighteen years, 
sft. 6in. in height, weighing about r1olbs., and 
noticeably small and weak below the waist. 
Intelligent training has Gone much for him, 
and now, at twenty years, he has gained half 
an inch in height, weighs 135lbs., and has filled 
out finely. 

He is probably the fastest amateur ever 
known in America, and not only wins cham- 
pionship after championship, but wins them so 
easily that as yet his measure has hardly been 
taken. He is not at his best below 75 yards, 
but from too yards toa quarter of a mile has no 
peer in America, 

During the second week of the Sportsmen’s 
Show at Boston he won six national cham- 
pionships—at 60 yards, 80 yards, 100 yards, 
120 yards, 160 yards, and 200 yards—scoring 


one championship each night for the whole 

week, 

His time for 60 yards with two turns was 37s., 
just equaling the American record, made four 
days before, in the same pool, by S. P. Avery, 
of the Boston Athletic Association. 

At 80 yards, with three turns, he won in 
51 4-5s., which now beconies the fastest Ameri- 
can record, supplanting 1m. 3s. by C. H. 
Thorne, at Chicago, Ill., March 14, 1896. 

His time for 100 yards, with four turns, was 
Im. 6 2-5s., just 2-5s. slower than the American 
record, by H. A. Weidemann, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., July 6, 1898. 

Next he won the 120 yards, with five turns, 
in 1m. 23s., and the 160 yards, with seven 
turns, in 2m. 3 3-5s., both of which are now 
the best American records, by default, no pre- 
vious good performances at these distances 
having been noted. 

His long sequence of victories was rounded 
up by the 200 yards, with nine turns, in 2m. 
30 2-5s., which is now the fastest American 
record, supplanting 2m. 38 3-5s. by H. H. 
Reeder, Jr., in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, March 15, 1899. 

Although so many of Mr. Schaefer’s per- 
formances are the best on record in America, 
they have all been beaten in England and 
Australasia, whose amateur swimmers seem 
to be in front of us at all distances. 

The most meritorious achievements of the 
winter season have been on ice. 

The following are the important decisions of 
the mid-season : 

Curling, February 27,at Hoboken, N. J.—‘* The Dewar 
Cup,’ by the Manhattans, of New York, D. G. 
Morrison, skip, defeating Thistles, of New York, 
R. Lander, skip, by 16 points to 1s. 

Racquets.—March 7, at the Montreal Racquet Court, 
the Canadian Championship won by hustace H. 
Miles over F. F. Rollins, champion ’g9. Scores: 
15—3, 15—2, 15—6. 

Lawn Tennis (indoor) Championship of America, at 
the Seventh Regiment Armory, New York, Feb 
ruary 24 and March 3.—Singles, John A. Allen 
beat Calhoun Cragin, 6—1, 2—6, 6—4, 6—3. 


Doubles, J. Parmly Paret and Calhoun Cragin 
beat Harold H. Hackett and John A. Allen, 5—7, 
7-5: 7—5, 10—8. 

Ice Yachting, February 6-7, on Lake Fepin.—The North 
west Pennant won by Sleipner. 

February 19-21, at Kingston, Ontario.— The 
Walker International Cup (1:2 miles in three 
rounds) won by Snow Cloudin 29 minutes. 

Ice Hockey, March 6th—Intercollegiate Association 
Championship won by Yale over Columbia, 6—4. 

Harvard is not a member of this assuciation, 
but Yale beat Harvard in February, 6—s. 

Ice Pacing, Feb. 3, at Como Park, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
Queen Lil paced a half mile, in a race, in 1:03%, 
the fastest half on snow or ice so far recorded 
this year. 

Figure ne of America.—St. Nicho- 
Jas rink, New York, March 15, won by Arthur G. 
Keane, N.Y. A. C. 
86; Lowenherz, 64. 
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Totals: Keane, 108; Duffy, 
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